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America’s Complete Magazine for 
the Sportsman 


offers its readers the BEST stories and articles that money can buy. We have been publishing a magazine 
for outdoor men for over thirty years, and experience has shown what American sportsmen 
like and what they don't like. What they don't like will never be found in 


Jutdoor Life 


What they do like will be some of these unparalleled features for coming issues— 


— 





The Land of the Great Brown Bear The Proving of Peggy 
By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 
A story of hunting the largest carnivorous animal on earth, the brown An unusual true story of a dog that made good on bobwhites 
| bear of Alaska ee an ee » ° 
ms ae - che 3 S eels Now Who Would Have Thought It! 
rails of the unte In which ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE narrates some almost unbe- 
Part IV, appearing next month, tells of dangerous experiences with lievable experiences that have come to him in a 
elephants and lions lifetime of hunting 














J. A, McGuire, Publisher Harry McGuire, Editor 


These are the two men who are most responsible for getting the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE what 
they want. They are assisted, as Associate Editors, by Dan B. Starkey and P. K. Whipple. 
They are assisted, as Department Editors, by Capt. Chas. Askins, Col. Townsend Whelen, Ben C. 
Robinson, Claude P. Fordyce, H. F. Hochwalt, Willard Crandall, A. A. Hermann, W. A. Bevan and Wm. 
| Barber Haynes 





| When the Elk Move In A rousing peal en, oni vied coyote hunt 
In which DONALD HOUGH describes what happens when the aii ne: : 
Ik desce ackson’ ole . . e 
cela hai teas With Rifle and Canoe in the Far North 


St elheadin’—A Roval r By COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 
- ~ canoe : dams Spo t The story of the remarkable exploration and hunting trip taken last 
By PETER J. SCHWAB fall into the Northwestern Ontario hinterlandjby OUTDOOR 
A complete treatise, in two parts LIFE’S Rifle and Pistol Editor 
The Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 
By OZARK RIPLEY 


| A New England squirrel shooting story, by W. DUSTIN WHITE A Southern quail story, by RUPERT E. WEST 

A Northwest deer hunting story, by HAMILTON M. LAING A Mexican antelope hunting story, by ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 
| || A Western bear story, by CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS A Texas duck shooting story, by GLENN BALCH 
| || An Ohio goose hunting story, by GUY E. McMINIMY An Alaska hunting story, by HIRAM BLAUVELT 


A rainbow trout story, by HARRY McGUIRE A Maine grouse story, by ARTHUR R. MacDOUGAL, JR. 


A fall fishing article, by BEN C. ROBINSON 


| 
| 
And these are only a few of the features being prepared for you in coming 


issues of OUTDOOR LIFE, America’s Complete Magazine for the Sportsman. 
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Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


Certainty 
and Ease 


of 


Automobile 
Starting 


(the SEA-HORSES 


An exclusive Sea-Horse feature, the Johnson Release Charger, definitely 
abolishes outboard starting difficulties. . . . It is the simplest of starting methods. 
It means single cylinder starting with single cylinder compression. Thus, by 
cutting off one cylinder, the other is supercharged . . . spark intensity is nearly 
doubled... and your pull on the starting cord is practically nil. ... With the Re- 
lease Charger you can start any SEA-HorsE easily, always—though your motor 
is stone cold or flooded with gas. Add to this the joy of the Johnson Underwater 
Exhaust and you have a brand of outboard motoring you’ve never known before. 

















There are 6 Sea-HorsE models, ranging in price from $115 to $325, f. o. b. 
Waukegan. Sold on free trial and easy payment plan. Write for catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1389 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IL 
In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Johnson 


Outboard ~=.Motors 


ve cl i 
et Exhaust 


pj Noise 
| No Exhaust 
Fumes 














WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 


Are Dependable in a Scrappy Fight® 








Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite Finish 


Outdoor Life ce Outdoor Recreation 


PFLUEGER Reels and Baits 


This bait is constructed primarily for taking Mus- 
kallunge, butis effective for Bass, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish. Our two new finishes, 
Spotlite and Striplite, have proved wonderfully 
successful. Price each, size 7, 75c—sizes 9 & 12, $1. 





RE is something that will 

take your mind off business 

—the lunging rush of a fighting- 

mad Muskallunge, Bass, Pike or 

whatever the waters provide. The 

fight is on your side when using a 
Pflueger Reel or Bait. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits are un- 
like any other in the world. Their 
unfailing dependability is the re- 
sult of three generations of Pflueger 


experience. See the leading sport- 
ing goods dealer in your town— 
ask him to show you the Pflueger 
Supreme Reel for bait casting; the 
Pflueger Medalist for trout and 
salmon; or any of the other Pflueger 
reels and Pflueger baits, too, for 
any kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing. We will gladly send you 
a copy of the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog if you will write us. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. OLR-8, Akron, Ohio 


E. A. Pflueger, President 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFLUEGER 


ONOUNCED ‘“FLEW-GER* 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since I864 









Pflueger caine Reel 
ws tg ~~ pelinameal — am, ae 
No. 1573, Price . $25.0 


erl_veceg 





LEVEL WIND 
Pflueger Summit Level Wind and Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel 
Fancy Solid Nickel ee 


No. 1993J—Jeweled, Price e $10.00 


LEVELY WIND 


Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 
Combination Satin one a om Finley 
No. 1893, Price . $6.00 





Pflueger Medalist Reel 
For Trout and Salmon. “ee — or aan Hand Angler 


Three sizes. Prices $5.00 to $12.50 









Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog 


Filled with in- 

teresting pages 

on fish and fish- 
ing. Tellsoflead- 
ing game fish— 
their location 
—food value — 
baits recommend- 

ed forcatching, etc. 

Also shows you a 
complete assortment 7 ” Dept, OLR- 8 Akron, 0, 
of Pflueger Reels and 23 Gentlemen: Please 
Baits for any kind of ? send me, free of cost 
fresh or salt water WR Pocket Catalog No. 148. 


fishing. 
¢ Name 








Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 











BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paradise for the tourist, the artist, the 


angler and the hunter. Varied and magnificent 
scenery in a delightful climate. Motoring is 
possible in comfort over greater part of the 


province south of 55°. 
Big-game and game-birds 
Non-resident license $25 
$100 inclusive, at option. 
Dry fly-fishing is to be found at its best in the 
inland waters, convenient of access by motor or 
rail, March to November. Non-resident li- 
cense fee for calendar year $10. 

Competent guides for hunting obtainable and 
outfitting done at all points. For further par- 


abound in_ season. 
and trophy fees, or 











BUREAU OF 
PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. 








ticulars address | 























MUSKIES 


And no disappointments at 


‘‘Green’s Camps’’ 
SaBaskong Bay-Lake of the Woods 
Also Big Game—Moose, Deer, Bear, 


with individual Log Cabins, the best of 
grub, guides, boats, canoes and equip- 
ment. Wonderful sport for Muskies, 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-eyed Pike, etc. 


75-125 miles by boat from Railroad. 
Folder on request. Write or wire 
GEO. H. GREEN 
River, Ontario, 


Rainy Canada 














Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 


| Write us for information and early booking dates. 
Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wyo. 





‘Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole”. 


| Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. | 














SPORTSMEN, COME OUT 


Follow the lure of the dim trail to the wide open 
spaces about Lake Manitou and its sister lakes, 
where the crystal waters teem with TROUT, BASS, 
MUSKIES and other game fish. 

Kill your MOOSE and DEER here in 

FREEDOM—SPORT—REST. Write 


FLEMING & ISBERG BROS. 
Box 351 Fort Frances, Ont. 


the fall. 




















LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
ALASKA, THE BIG GAME PARADISE 


Kodiak—Brown—Polar or Grizzly Bear. Walrus— 
Seal — Caribou — Sheep — Goats — Moose or Deer. 
Famous Hunting-Cruising yacht *‘Anna Helen,” wire- 
Less equipped, for charter. Alaska cruises, Spring, 


Summer and Fall. Winter cruises, Gulf of California, 
South Seas or where? Organizing hunting parties for 
fall of 1929 and spring of 1930. 

Glorious healthy adventure in the 

world’s game paradise. Wire or write 








Surf Fishing Along the Jer-ey Shore 
L. G. D., CAN.:—Your letter to Outpoor 
Lire has been referred to me for reply. 
Surf fishing along the Jersey shore is at its 


best during the months of July, August and 
September. During this time the following fish 
are usually running: flounders, weakfish, blue- 


fish, striped bass and fluke. 
The best locality, to my mind, is located 
between Long Branch, N. J., on the north and 


Beachhaven or Mantoloking on the south. Long 
Branch is located on the main highway about 
55 or 60 miles south of New York City. It is 


along this stretch of beach that a good deal of 
the Jersey surf fishing is done. If I were you 


I would stop in Asbury Park, which is about 
9 miles south of Long Branch, and is about 
midway between the two points I mentioned 
above. 


Bluefish are caught usually at the break of 
day as they come in toward the surf to feed. 
Flounders, fluke and bass usually are caught 
during the day and, around dusk, weakfish begin 
to come in and they are caught usually close to 
the surf. 

Flounders and fluke spend most of their time 
very close to the bottom on the sand. For this 
reason we fish for them with hook and sinker, 
using, as bait, clams, a small fish called white- 
bait, or squid, which is obtainable at the com- 
mercial fishpounds along the shore. Bluefish 
and weakfish, however, are caught with a metal 
squid with two or three hooks imbedded in the 
end. Fishing in this manner is called squidding. 
The squid, which weighs about 3 or 4 ounces, 
is shaped in such a manner that when it is cast 
out over the surf and then reeled in it spins 
enough to resemble a small live fish. This is 
what attracts blues and weaks. 

The fishing tackle that you may need may 
be had at any of the important hardware stores 
in the towns that I have mentioned above. If 
you stay in Asbury Park, however, ..... on 
Cookman Ave. have about the most complete line 
of equipment for surf fishing. 

I think I have mentioned some of the most 
important of the many things that go to make 
surf fishing interesting, but if I have neglected 
anything that you might want to know, I will 
be glad at any time to help you if I can. I 
hope your stay on the Shore is very, very pleasant. 
—Merle Simpson. 

Camping on the Mohawk Trail and in the 
Berkshire Hills 

H. M., MASS.:—Your letter has been referred 
to me for reply. 

I am sure you will have a very pleasant time 
on your camping trip through the Mohawk Trail 
and the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts. There 
are some good trout streams and camp sites all 
along the way but, of course, it is pretty hard 
to lay out an itinerary as you really cannot tell 
where you will be from day to day, as you 
may want to stay in one place longer than 
anticipated, especially if you are having a good 
time and good luck. 

I would suggest that you be sure to fish the 


Deerfield River from Shelburne Falls, where 
you will find brown trout as well as rainbow 
and brook trout. The Cold River also crosses 


the highway and there is good trout fishing in 
that. You will find good places all along the 
way to the Vermont state line.—W. W. Ollendorf. 


Bass Fishing in the Ozarks 

P. C. B., IND.:—As a volunteer correspondent 
to the Where to Go Department of the Outrpoor 
LIFE magazine, I have received your letter in 
regard to making an outboard motor trip in 
the Ozarks. 

I have noted the contents of your letter care- 
fully and will endeavor to offer suggestions cor- 
responding to your desires. 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inqutries. 


First, would suggest that you do not take 
your outboard motor. You will find many places 
in the Black and Current Rivers that will be im- 


possible to motor over when going upstream 
and when going down you will not need the 
motor. Experience has taught me that motors 


are practical on these rivers only when making 
stationary camp. Then one may make short 
excursions up and down the river by pulling 
over the riffles, or shoals, as we call them in the 
Ozarks. 

I am inclosing a map of a very beautiful por- 
tion of the Ozarks and am tracing two tentative 
floats of about one month’s duration each. Either 
of the floats will provide the best bass fishing 
in the Ozarks, beautiful scenery and camping 
places unexcelled. 

The float traced in green will give beautiful 
scenery and splendid fishing. The one traced 
in red, however, is more easily made, due to 
highway connections. 

I will be glad to furnish you with any further 
information possible and will do so at your re- 
quest. I am inclosing a Missouri road map.— 
Don B. Bales. 


Some Good Wisconsin Lakes 
P. S. and H. L. D., ILL.:—I am going to send 
you to a lake called Little Pine Lake. There 
are many by that name that I have wanted to go 
back to for a number of years. It is not on 
any highway, and you will have to do a little 


portaging, but can make it all right if you 
follow directions. Take Highway 70 west from 
Minocqua, Wis., to Pike and Round Lakes. 


There are two resorts there at least, one by a man 
by the name of . ., and the other was run 
by a woman. There get either a light boat or 
a canoe. Go northeast out of Pike Lake, up a 
thoroughfare to Turtle Lake. Near the upper 
end of Turtle Lake there is a stream coming in 
from the north. This stream comes from Little 
Pine Lake. It is not navigable for about half 
a mile, but above that half mile there is a 
dam and you can row or paddle to the lake. 
There is a trail to this dam, running along on 
the east side of the stream, and I think you will 
have no trouble in finding it. All the water 
above the dam is good fishing clear to the lake, 
and the lake is a good one. I have wanted to 
get back to it for a long time, but have not 
made it yet. I am sure you will like it when 
you do get there. 

A couple of game wardens took me there and 
consider it about the best thing in that country. 
There are musky, bass and pike all there, and 
I am sure you will be satisfied. Round, Pike 
and Turtle Lakes are all pretty fair. There 
is Big Pine Lake to the west of Little Pine, 
and a trail leads to it, where I think you can 
get a boat. It formerly was held by private 
parties, though I do not know about that now. 
—J. Allan Simpson. 


Fishing in Minnesota 

D. L. D., KAN.:—Your inquiry in regard to 
fishing near Park Rapids, Minn., has been sent 
to me for an answer. 

You can secure a_ housekeeping cottage at 
almost any of the lakes around Park Rapids, and 
almost all have a place for you to pitch your 
tents if you would rather live that way while 
on your outing. I prefer the tent, but last year 
it rained almost every day while we were there, 
and a cottage would have been pretty good, but 
we used the tent. Right here let me say, take 
plenty of bedding, as it gets ccol up there. 

August is considered a very poor month for 
fishing, but I have always made the trip during 
that month, and have always had plenty of fish. 

You will find that Two Inlet Lake is as good 
as any lake you will find. It is located 13 





miles northwest of Park Rapids. This lake has 
wall-eyed pike, great northern pike, crappies, 
pickerel and some black bass. We have always 
caught plenty of fish at this lake. 

If you tire of this lake, take a drive up to 
Itasca State Park. Douglas Lodge is only 23 
miles north of Park Rapids. You go still further 
north along Lake Itasca, to the free state camp 
grounds, and I am sure you will enjoy this 
short trip. While you are.there, do some fishing 
in Lake Itasca, you will find they have some 
good-sized: great northern pike in there. 

In regard to lures, use a No. 5 spoon hook for 
trolling. A larger one will be good if you 
have it, but I have caught just as many on the 
smaller spoon as the larger. A Bass-Oreno is 
good for casting, if you like that kind of fishing. 


A 16-pound test line is large enough, if you 
are used to handling large fish; if not, better 
get a larger one. The color of line does not 


seem to make much difference. You will need a 
wire cable leader on the line. If not, the pickerel 
and pike will surely cut the line. 

You will have no trouble in securing live 
minnows for still fishing for crappies and wall- 
eyed pike with the exception of Itasca, as they 
do not allow anyone to sell live bait in the park, 
but you can find them by asking the fellow 
that has the grocery store there, across the 
road from the camp grounds. 

If there is anything further you would like to 
know in regard to fishing in Minnesota, I would 
be perfectly willing to try to give you the 
information.—Fred Atherton. 


Good Fishing Grounds in Ontario 
H. C. D., OHIO:—A copy of your letter to 
Ovutvoor Lire aND ReEcrREATION has been for- 
warded on to this department. 
For the best of fishing, I am unable to recom- 


mend either the Muskoka Lake district, Stoney 
Lake or Rice Lake. 
It is possible, however, to get into some of 


the very best fishing grounds in Ontario by go- 
ing north 50 or 60 miles farther. 

I would recommend that you proceed easterly 
from Toronto as far as Whitby, turn north from 
there to Gamebridge, thence easterly and north- 
erly to Minden or Haliburton. This road is 
clearly shown on the copy of our official govern- 
ment road map of Ontario enclosed herewith, 
while the district you will reach is iilustrated in 
large scale map describing Horse Shoe Beach, 
Haliburton County, also enclosed. 

Redstone Lake at the extreme north, reached 
from Haliburton, should afford you _ excellent 
sport, while Little Hawk Lake, also reached from 
Haliburton or Minden, is equally good. Min- 
den is 124 miles from Toronto and takes about 
five hours’ driving. 

If any further information is desired, we 
would be pleased to have you again write us, 
or to call at this office, Room 209, East Block, 
Parliament Buildings, should you be passing 
through Toronto.—K. A. Cockburn. 


Rates Obtainable in Canada 
T. O. C., PA.—There are many places with- 
in a day’s drive of Toronto where you can get 


all you ask for. But the rate you fix of $10 a 
day for a party of four is lower than you can 
obtain at any of the first-class resorts. 


At Chaffey’s Locks you can get good accom- 
modation at about $3 per day a person, but this 
would not cover your expenses for boats and 
guides, and if you want fishing you require 
both of these. The same would apply to Wau- 
bavshene, Victoria Harbor, Port Severn and 
Washago. 

If you would go as far north as Temagami 
or along the north channel of Lake Huron you 
can get excellent accommodation and good fish- 
ing, but the rates are usually somewhat higher 
than you quote. 

I would suggest you 
Commerce at North Bay, 
W. G. Wright. 


write the Chamber of 
and state your case.— 


A Note of Appreciation 

Editor:—Permit me to express my very great 
appreciation of the information which has been 
furnished me in response to my recent inquiry. 

W. B. Foster and Otis E. McIntyre especially 
have been most kind in their response to my letter 
and the interest which they have taken in help- 
ing plan my summer vacation.—Wilbur F. 
Wright. 


Try the Adirondacks 
F. W. B., N. Y.:—The Where to Go Depart- 
ment of Outpoor Lire AND RECREATION has re- 
quested me to answer your letter relative to a 
fresh water stream or lake that affords good fish- 
ing in July and August. 
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Moose, deer, caribou, bear, mountain goat and 
mountain sheep are so plentiful in Canada. Every 
hunter gets his chance for an antlered head or a 
shaggy fur or both. Come to Canada for big 
game hunting. Know the thrill of following new 
trails through trackless wilds. 
phies await you. 
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our S ‘ghts .. 






Come where tro- 


For any information on Canadian hunting—con- 
sult the nearest Canadian National office or write 
C.K. Howard, Manager, Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 


LANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OPERATING RAILWAYS | + STEAMSHIPS . 


HOTELS 


+ TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - 


RADIO STATIONS 











Fall 1929 


Pass, Chickaloon, 


| For Particulars: 
| 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, 
Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, ned Simons, Field on Anchorage, Alaska | 


Kodiak Brown Bear and Grizzly, Kenai Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou and xia 


Spring 1930 ] 
Rainy 














FOR SALE 


We offer for sale, at a big sacrifice, an exception- 
ally good stock ranch located on State Highway, 
twenty miles from Butte, consisting of 425 acres 
land, partly irrigated, extra good water supply, cut- 
ting about 300 tons hay. About 100 head pure 
bred Hereford cattle; ten head horses, harness, sad- 
dles, etc. A barn, several good hay barns, machine 
shop, blacksmith shop with complete taols. 


Eleven fishponds stocked with rainbow and Eastern 


brook trout; new up-to-date fish hatchery fed by a 
warm spring. Beaver pond ready for fur farming. 
New bungalow, 40 feet sq. with ten foot porch all 
around, partly glassed, balance screened; running 
water in house; large five foot fireplace. Enough 
ice put up and wood chopped to run two years. 
Plenty of good fir timber. Finest big game hunting 
country in the West, deer and elk con be seen 
from the house almost any time of the day; plenty 
of bear; good fishing and wonderful scenery. Bung- 


alow is fully equipped with furniture, etc., enough 
to accommodate twenty-five people. A wonderful place 
for Dude Ranch. Wonderful grazing on forest re- 
serve adjoining, for cattle or sheep. We believe this 
is the most beautiful ranch in the West. We are 
offering this place for about one-half its real worth, $20,000. 
Good school about a mile from ranch. If interested get in touch 


with us quickly, as this will be sold at once. 
SWEET BROS., Inc. Butte, Mont. 
























Greater Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having 
your big game skilfully mounted. Moose, bear, 

sheep, caribou, goats and all others look alive when 
mounted by Jonas Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog show- 


ing famous mountings, free 
Master Taxidermists 











rest—quiet—comfort 


SIX POINT LODGE 


“off the Beaten Trail” 
A log cabin camp in the heart of Canada’s green forests, sur- 
rounded by many beautiful lakes. Practically unfished. 


BLACK BASS TROUT 


Canoe—swim—explore—hunt 
Bresiient food—Good coffee) Mest comfortable accommodation. 





. Greene, Paudash, Ontario 





Big Game Hunting 
in Old Mexico 


Plenty of bear, lion, deer, turkey, and Mexican 
tigers. Virgin territory ind American guides 
Wonderful opportunities for motion pictures ol 
bear, lion and cat. Full protection guaranteed. 


Address 
Bill J. Farnsworth, X-Bar L Cattle Co. 
Colonia Garcia, Chih, Mexico 
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AMERICAN GUIDES IN EAST-AFRICA 
Tanganyika Territory 
SIEDENTOPF BROS., ARUSHA 
‘“*The Hunter’s duieaenadll 











Resu't of the Matty Expedition of Denver, Colo.,U. S. A. 
Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
reed-bucks, hyenas, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Catalogs through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East-Africa. 








Hanson’s Canadian Camps 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 
Lake of Woods District 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada 
and enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of 
the Canadian Woods, yet you will be as- 
sured of accommodations of the highest or- 
der and a wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giv- 
ing full information. 


KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario, or 


J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
Phone Lawndale 5040 











HUNT, SHOOT AND FISH 
IN NORTHERN B. C. 


80 acres, 20 cleared and in clover on the banks of the’ Skeena 
River, at the foot of the Seven Sisters Mountains, scenery 
unsurpassed. Log Cabin, Stable, 4 miles from the famous 
Indian village of Kitwanga on the C. N. R. 150 miles from 
Prince Rupert. Caribou, deer, grizzly and black bear, 
wolf, mountain goats, grouse, ducks, etc.; in fact a hunter's 
paradise. Good Guides available, white or Indian. 


Will sell reasonably. Apply: 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


Your letter has not furnished me_ with 
enough information to enable me to direct you 
definitely. I conclude from your letter that you 
are planning to take an automobile camping trip 
to some lake or stream where you will find 
bass or pike fishing. If you wish to go to a 
lake where I have always had good pike fishing, 
then drive to Tupper Lake in the Adirondacks. 
Fish around the islands near the head of the 
lake. You will find a good camping ground 
directly across the lake from the soldiers’ tu- 
berculosis camp. There are also some nice lake 
trout in this lake if you are successful in locat- 
ing them. I have never fished for bass in this 
lake so can not say anything definite regarding 
the bass fishing here. 

If you wish to go to a lake where you can 
camp or rent furnished cottages and where 
the bass fishing has been very good for the 
past few years, then go to Honeoye Lake, 
situated in Ontario County, New York State. 
I have had my best bass fishing here.also. There 
are pickerel, rock bass, perch and bullheads. 

If you wish to fish for brook and brown trout 
at this time of the year go to Cranberry Lake 
in the northern part of the Adirondacks or to 
West Canada Creek near Morshouseville in the 
southern part of the Adirondacks. 

If you do not find the information you wish, 
write me and I will try to give you more 
definite information, when I know fully what 
kind of a trip you plan to take.—L. B. Houghton. 


Duck Shooting Near Chesapeake Bay 
G. P. M., CONN.:—Your letter addressed +o 
Ovutpoor Lire and requesting information rela- 
tive to duck shooting has been referred to me. 
The waters surrounding the Del-Mar-Va Penin- 


sula, both on the Chesapeake Bay side and the 
ocean side, provide duck shooting which is not 
surpassed in any section of our country. There 


are innumerable locations both along the Chesa- 
peake Bay and ocean front where arrangements 
may be made for a duck-shooting trip. I believe 
that you may obtain the most definite informa- 
tion as to these places, their rates and arrange- 
ments, by writing direct either to . Chief 
Game Warden, Baltimore, Md., or to the Chief 
Game Warden at Dover, Del. They have records 
of the blind licenses and are familiar with the 
men conducting either private grounds or shooting 
camps. 

As to the two lower counties of the peninsula, 
those of Accomack and Northampton, Va., 
am enclosing a list of individual guides with 
whom you may get in touch. 

I trust that this will supply the information 
you desire and assure you that I will be pleased 
to obtain any further specific information at your 
request.—E. C. Totten. 








Lawrence Clive Cobble Hill, V. Iis., B. C., C d 


Let Us Take You On This he 


FALL HUNT 


for Elk, Sheep, Goat, Deer, and 

















Bear. Very finest equipment. 
STONEBRAKER BROTHERS 
¥ Orofino Idaho 
eal 
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CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI mice" 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada ; 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with 7 couatont in 
the heart of four million acres virgin forest — kes, 
Wonderful fishin Rs <i eaches. Guides Boats, 
Canoes and_ Launc hing — One night from 
Toronto or Montreal. "exce lent table rite for booklets. 

T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. O. 
Lake Timagam i Ontario, Cana 

















FOR SALE 


LOG CABINS SUMMER HOMES 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 


In Adirondacks—130 acres—7 room camp—cellar—fireplace. 
2600 ft. elevation. 100 miles view over Adirondacks—Green and 
White Mts. 5 lakes and miles of native trout streams near. 
Finest of bunting— deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, 
coon, rabbit, partridge "and woodcock. ‘One trapper caught 53 
foxes last season. 40 miles wild country. Price $2100.00 part 
cash. Other camps 


EARL WOODWARD, HADLEY, N. Y. 














British Columbia 


for your Fall Hunt 
Moose, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Black Bear. 
For Information write 


JENSEN BROS. 


Dome Creek, B. C. Canada 














A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





L) 

Free Service 5; 
Certificate 2 
HIS CERTIFIES that I 


am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled |p) 
to Where-to-Go Information BY 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me |D) 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 8) 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Hudsons Hau Company. 


INCORPORATED 2"? MAY 1670. 


We take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening in Northern 
Quebec, on the Manouan River of 
a large hunting and fishing territory. 

An illustrated folder, price list, 
etc. will be furnished on request. 

Sportsmen wishing to make res- 
ervations for this season should write 
or wire: 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


Tourist Department 


100 McGill Street. | Montreal, P. Q. 


Tourists and Travelers make 
the Tuller their headquarters. 


In the heart of the city. 
Easily accessible to 

all theatres, shops 

and the business 
section. 
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HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 

guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 

summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE 


NO HUNTING? 


A POWERFUL Book with a CHALLENGE to 
Every Thinking Sportsman! 


What is to be the future of hunting? Will there 
be only targets and tin cans to shoot at? What 
about game restoration? 


YAMPA, COLO. 





These questions are raised in the forceful new 
book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author 
of “Bird Dog Days,” ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog,’’ 
etc. IJt’s a_ startling, thought-provoking book, 
hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It 
gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven 
into a fascinating story. 


You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 
don’t agree with all of it, you’ll find it a signal 
contribution to the welfare of sports afield. 


Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well illustrated. 281 pages. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo, 








Book Reviews 


The Rim of Mystery, by John B. Burnham. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 281 pages, 
illustrated. $3.50. 


Mr. Burnham is a sportsman of note, past 
president of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation. Here he writes with accuracy and 
discernment of his wanderings on a hunting trip 
in Siberian Asia. The book is replete with 
characters who lead strange and _ interesting 
lives—Eskimos, Chukchis, etc. Though the nar- 
rative is backed with accurate observation and 
a certain amount of genuine characterization, 
it is not overly imaginative, nor is there quite 
the amount of hunting that would most please 
a sportsman. 


Lions, by Martin Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 281 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 


An absorbing book about African adventures 
with the king of beasts; a companion book to 
“Safari.” Johnson and his wife Osa are noted 
photographers, travellers for twenty years in the 
wilds of Borneo, India, Java, and Africa. They 
established a camp in the heart of the Tan- 
ganyika lion country and lived for months in 
daily contact with the killers. The result is per- 
haps the most interesting volume on lions that 
has ever been written. The prints in the book 
are without parallel. Johnson writes with clear- 
ness and occasional dramatic intensity. 


The Ordeal of Brad Ogden, by Arthur H. Car- 
hart. J. H. Sears & Co, New York. 315 
pages. $2.00. 


This is a dashing romance of the forest rang- 
ers, a novel that will please outdoorsmen be- 
cause of its background of cattlemen in conflict 
with rangers of the U. S. Forest Service. There 
is a strong plea for forest conservation in this 


novel, the result of the author’s own outdoor 
experience. In many respects a ripping fine 
narrative. 


Modern Bait and Fly Casting, by Ozark Ripley. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 249 pages, 
illustrated. $2.00. 


Ripley is a great favorite with Outpoor Lire 
readers. Here, in his usual lively style, he 
treats of what artificial lure is best for trout, 
bass and pike; what outfit is best and cheapest; 
what is the best time of year for each game 
fish, and of the many diversified matters of fish- 
ing lore that will interest American fishermen. 


Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost, by G. O. 
Young. Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton. 248 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


A very detailed, rather prosaic, story of an 
Alaskan hunt. A genuine and hearty account. 


Wastelands, by Robert James Cosgriff. Wetzel 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles. 316 pages. $2.00. 


The sole appeal of this story to outdoorsmen 
is that its scene is the Northwestern land of 
big trees. The author describes the book by 
saying “The story which ensues is romance— 
nothing more.” 


The Reforming of Dangerous and Useless 
Horses, by Mike Rimington. Gale & Pol- 
den, Ltd., London. 74 pages, illustrated. $1.25. 
A really novel book about training horses, 

particularly those ordinarily considered danger- 
ous or permanently wild. Lord Lonsdale is 
among those who have found Lieut. Rimington’s 
methods more than satisfactory. All those who 
have anything to do with horses should read 
this highly interesting volume. 


A Guide to the Constellations, by Samuel G. 
Barton, Ph. D., and Wm. H. Barton, Jr., 
C. E., M. S. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. 74 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


Contains practical charts for identifying the 
stars, interesting discussions of both mythology 
and scientific fact regarding the constellations 
both visible and not visible from the United 
States. We highly recommend this volume. 


A Sportsman’s Scrapbook, by John C. Phillips. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
212 pages, illustrated. 


Dr. Phillips is a distinguished ornithologist, 
author of “A Natural History of the Ducks,” 
and an all-around sportsman of much expe- 
rience in America, Africa and Asia. In this 
Pleasant volume he tells of sport near and far 
in an intimate, reminiscent vein. One of the 
Most delightful aspects of the book is the illus- 
trations so handsomely done by A. L,. Ripley. 





This year do it ri: 
Canada on latest au 


of the game, who’ll attend 


Outdoor Life @ Outdoor Recreation 


to all camping details. 
It’s a thrilling and eventful experience — a moose hunt 
in Canada. And for good measure your bag can in- 
clude deer and bear. Go where big game is plentiful 
— where a miss leaves other chances for tomorrow. 


t— plan your moose hunt in 
entic reports from our Moose 
Scouts. We'll put you in touch with dependable 
guides—crafty old timers seasoned in every department 


For latest reports and 
full information, address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 


4468 Windsor Station, 


Canadian Paaitic 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVER SYSTEM 





Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 









ELEPHANT, LION, 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 
Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 





| 
| 
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FOUR HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


over 30 Ibs. each, including 52 over 
40 lbs. were taken around our 


Cedar Island Camp 
Lake of the Woods 


during the past two seasons. Won- 
derful sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
Trout, Walleyed Pike, Gt. Northern 
Pike, Ete., obtainable in the many 
hundreds of lakes tributary to our 
several camps located 60 to 125 
miles by water from railroad. Folder 
on request. 


E. D. CALVERT 


Rainy River Ontario 
























BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful ‘Rancho El Mesa Grande” 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
Amendment in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. You are 
absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 
have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 
where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 
If you want your party to be one of the 
first in this country, write or wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 


606 Moore Building 
San Antonio 
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Dr. Will B. Shore 


BIG GAME HUNTER 


“20 Years’ Experience”’ 


ELK MOOSE 
SHEEP DEER 
ANTELOPE 
and BEAR 


Cody, Wyoming 
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man Gets Twenty-five Days in Jail,” 

the United Press recently carried a story 
about Robert Miller, a seventeen- 
year-old boy who was caught fishing 
on Silas near the civilized town of Lock 
Haven, Pa., and sentenced to twenty-five days 
in the lockup. He was violating Pennsylvania's 
antiquated blue laws. “'l hadn't even had a 
bite, ‘ the lad lamented as he was led away to jail. 

If there are any Good Women of the Friday 
Morning Club reading this editorial, sweet Puri- 
tanic creatures whose chief pleasure is minding 
other people's business, I suggest that they stop 
reading right at this point. 

It is possible that I am alone in my indignation 
at the wave of snooping, petty, tyrannical legis- 
lation that infests this country. But I think not. 
Most sportsmen are individualists. If they 
didn't love freedom—if they weren't more than 
ordinarily independent and fair-minded—they 
wouldn't be American sportsmen 

I want to ask these sportsmen what they think 
about laws that will send a boy to jail for fishing 
on Sunday—about laws against hunting on Sun- 
day—about anti-firearms laws and the whole 
pestiferous mess of anti-laws that stupid and 
hypocritical busybodies are foisting on Americans 
that are allegedly free, white and twenty-one. 

Do they think that the commandment, “‘Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy” 
means that healthy, clean recreations like hunting 
and fishing are outlawed by the command of 
God, in order to make Sunday safe for tea- 
drinking gossips and their holier-than-thou 
pleasures? By what law of reason is it right 
and just in the eyes of God and the common- 
wealth that fishing should be any more wrong 
on Sunday than walking, or eating cake, or 
riding in automobiles? The notion that God 
who made Nature beautiful as a reflection of 
His glory at the same time set aside our one 
non-working day of the week as a penitential 
period of Stygian gloom, a period in which one 
should scowl at the beaming face of Nature, a 
period in which nothing is permissible except 
what will make one unhappy, is a hang-over idea 
from the last days of the Puritanic obsession. 
It has no place in modern America—any more 
than it has a place in any common-sense, normal 
scheme of thinking. 


ERHAPS you don't realize how many states 
have these blue laws that are intended to keep 
you from going hunting or fishing on Sunday. 
Pennsylvania has incorporated into its game laws 
regulations against both hunting and fishing on 
Sundays. In Virginia you can not “shoot any game 
on Sunday.’ In West Virginia you are liable toa 
fine of $100 and a jail sentence of 
100 days for hunting on Sunday. In 
Maryland it is “unlawful to hunt 
any game on Sundays or when the 
ground is covered with snow. 
In Delaware on Sunday you can't 
hunt ‘‘any birds or animals whatso- 
ever." In New Jersey it is unlawful 
“to carry a gun inthe woods or fields 


allows no Sunday fishing. Maine prohibits Sun- 
day hunting. In Michigan certain counties are 
closed to Sunday hunting. In Oklahoma you 
can't shoot quail on Sunday, and in Kansas you 
can't kill anything on Sunday. 

So it goes. What surprises me is that Amer- 
icans of the twentieth century, who think of the 
Middle Ages as times of suppression and serf- 
dom, will supinely tolerate restrictions on their 
freedom that would make the bushwhackers of 
the fifteenth century snicker uptheirdoublets. The 
worst aspect of these laws is that they prohibit 
health-giving and harmless recreations on the only 
day on which working people can hope to fully 
enjoy them. Plutocrats and loungers alone have 
sufficient leisure to hunt and fish whenever they 
please. Most of us have to work hard on week 
days, .and surely we have a reasonable God- 
given right to “keep holy the Sabbath day” as 
our hearts dictate, as long as in doing so we 
don't harm other people, nor interfere with their 
freedom to recreate as they please 


HERE are two motives behind such legisla- 

tion. One is hypocrisy and mugwumpery pure 
and simple—the resentment of blue-noses who 
don't know how to enjoy themselves in a normal 
and good way, against the vast majority of the 
people who do. The other motive is less in- 
sincere but equally misguided—the desire of the 
religious-minded to make sure that nothing inter- 
feres with church-going on Sunday. The views 
of this last group are out of fashion, to say the 


least, for nowadays no one of sense presumes 
that you can legislate religion into people's 
hearts. Besides, if by the furthest stretch of 


the imagination one should grant that it is right 
to force everyone into one hour of church on 
Sunday by prohibiting non-religious diversions 
during the remaining twenty-three hours of the 
Sabbath, it is only logical that all golf courses, 
tennis courts, theaters, bathing beaches, pool 
halls and dance pavilions should be closed, and 
no one allowed to go to baseball games, watch 
croquet out on their lawns, nor ride in auto- 
mobiles for pleasure. 

If sane Americans don’t wake up and make 
themselves heard, the nit-wit reformers may 
grow logical enough to bring these delightful 
conditions to pass, in addition to enforcing out- 
worn blue laws such as those cited above. 
Nothing is impossible to the stupid and to the 
narrow-minded. 

Meanwhile I hope that Robert Miller, serving his 
twenty-five-day term for wetting an honorable 
fishing line on Sunday, reads this and _ takes 
heart. For if I lived in Pennsylvania | think | 
should organize a new kind of Boston Tea Party 
to prove to Robert and other young- 
sters that though we older lovers of 
the rod and gun may be pretty lazy 
on the whole, there are times when 
we are capable of action. And 
you may be sure, Robert, that 
what my Boston Tea Party would 
throw into the water wouldn't 
be tea! 


Thirty- Second a AUGUST, 1929 Voi. LLXIV, No. 2 
Sabbath Hypocrisy 
(Editorial) 
Bj] NDER the heading, “Sunday Fisher- or on the waters on the Sabbath day.” Georgia 
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In the wings of this dam is a favorite feeding ground—-and also directly below in the riffles you may always expect a rise 





Big ‘Brooks On ‘Bucktails 


By Stan. B. Wade 


No. 6 hook but feathered as heavily as one would _ badly. 





to bucktails for big brooks. tically “‘still water.” 


FLAMBOYANT Parmachenee Belle, tied on a wilderness waters, but the small brook trout wanted them, 


ordinarily find on a No. 2 bass fly, introduced us The lower reaches of the river where we fished were prac- 
The current was perceptible, however, 


Dr. Mac A. was using it in a tournament in which Larry and the water cold and clear as crystal. The alder-grown 
and I were contestants. He said it was tied especially for banks were varied by stretches of rank meadow grass; 
the trout of a certain river in the central Adirondacks. signs of beaver were everywhere, and on the exposed sand 

“Nothing there but brooks,” he said. “Stay at Pop’s, bars numerous deer tracks appeared. We saw and heard 


paddle up 10 miles from there and 
fish down, buy some of these flies 





from him and forget all you know 


about the hundred dollars’ worth IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


of English flies in your books.” 





That settled it, Larry and I just anes: the ( tidkslaon 
had to fish that stream. Ties = ppeae 
On the first morning Pop towed Trail to Kenai 
us with his kicker upriver about 8 By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 
miles to where he wanted to cut out A most colorful story of hunting sheep 
a fallen pine that blocked the and moose in Alaska 
stream, telling us to proceed upward " Be 
another 3 miles fet ori fish: back. The Flightway 
At the start of our fishing we had The thrill of hunting canvasbacks on the Canadian 


agreed that Larry was to use the pratries, as told by HAMILTON M. LAING 


large flies obtained from Pop, while I ie 
[ was to use my own. Of course, ite 
we each had a full assortment of By HAROLD R. HARVEY 
these “butterflies” which the en- Some sly mirthful digs at certain Far 
thusiastic and positive Pop had sold i aa 

us, his eloquence being backed effec- 
tively by the big “brookers” 
mounted in his living and dining 


Dogs, Men and Horses 
By CHAS. ASKINS 


rooms. Our trial was to last four A gripping and moving slory of dogs and foxes 

hours—each to fish and paddle, an 7? one Sal 

hour on and an hour off. Uncle Jim s Last Salmon 
When we stopped for lunch the By ARTHUR V. TAYLOR 


score stood 13 to 1 against the 


. ° ~ nd 

big flies. Strangely enough, the ie 

taking flies were a Zulu and a Trails of the Hunted 
Butcher. Probably these patterns Part IV 








were never before fished in these 








about fifty deer during our three 
days’ fishing. 

We kept only enough of the 
larger trout for our own use, as 
neither of us care to take home 
small ones. We caught and released 
in three days about 200 trout and 
kept and ate twenty of the best ones, 
none of which would weigh a 
pound, however. 

Of course we were disappointed, 
but figured it out this way. The 
trout we were taking were natives 
of the river; the big fellows stayed 
in the lake until it warmed up and 
then came up the river seeking cold- 
er water and stayed to spawn. 

It was wonderful fishing as it 
was, but the stories of big ones had 
whetted our appetites until even ex- 
cellent brook trout fishing did not 
satisfy us. 

Of course, we went back, a month 
later. The river was lower, but 
still cold from the hundreds of 
springs in its bed. This time we 
went upriver 15 miles into the 
heart of the woods and stayed at 
a tent camp our old friend Pop 
provided. 

We started fishing on a Friday 
afternoon, paddling upriver from 

























trout 


our camp on an explor- 
ing trip more than any- 
thing else. We made 
one carry over a short 
rapids and then began 
to hear the roar of the 


falls above us. We i 
soon beached the canoe, 
took our tackle and 


walked up under the falls which tumbled in grandeur above us. 

This was indeed a beautiful spot. The ledge over which 
the stream dropped had been worn away until its face and 
upper edge were smooth and rounded. As we reached this 
spot it started to rain, a veritable downpour such as is char- 
acteristic of the Adirondacks. 

The river started to rise almost immediately, and the roar 
of the waters making this almost vertical drop of 20 feet in- 
creased steadily. 


ARRY started fishing in a whirlpool at the right edge of 
the falls and was immediately fast in a good fish. This 
fellow tired quickly and I soon netted him, a beautiful brook 
trout of about 1% pounds. Then we began to fish in earnest, 
knowing some decent trout were there! 

[ was standing on a projecting ledge about 50 yards below 
the falis and Larry was walking down toward me when I 
saw an extraordinary sight. A fish—and I was sure it was 
a trout—tried to climb the falls, got up about half way and 
was tossed out of the vertical sheet of falling water back 
into the white turmoil below. But what a fish! Two feet 
long, I told Larry excitedly. He was polite—too polite, I 
thought ! 

The sun came out, the river continued to rise, and the 
trout to jump, but we had taken no more fish. I was using, 
at this time, an 8-foot, 2%4-ounce rod, built by Frank Be- 
craft, one of the old-time craftsmen who made the Divine rod 
famous, for his own use. He had asked me to take it on this 
trip and “see if I could break it on one of the trout so many 
lies were told about.” The rod was unusual in that vertical 


strips of the tough bamboo enamel were glued between each 
of the hexagonal strips. The rod had far more power and 
backbone than any other rod of its weight which I have ever 
handled. 
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Right—An 18- 
inch brown trout 
weighing 3 
pounds, 5ounces, 
taken in Ausable 
River, near Lewis 
Bridge, Wilming- 


ton, N. Y. 


Left—In the deep 
holes between 
these rocks the 
big ones lurk 


Inset—Larry with 
a nice 18-inch 
Note the 
depth of this 
trout, which is 
typical of the 
trout of thisriver 














The flies I was using 
were bucktails. I had 
tried large, medium and 
small ones with uni-' 
form lack of success, 
where suddenly a good 
trout rose behind my 
fly and leaped over it 
toward me, striking the 
I felt the tug but did not succeed in 


fly as he went down. 
hooking him. 

[ rested him a 1rew minutes and changed to a No. 10 
Bucktail, tied in imitation of a Royal Coachman except that 
the white hair, used instead of feathers, was about 11% inches 


long. He smashed it on the first cast proving (?) the old 
rule that a smaller fly is successful when a large one has 
been missed. 

His first rush carried him upstream into the boiling white 
water where it left the big pool directly under the falls. 
[ kept a tight line on him and this strain, plus the resistance 
of the downrushing water, turned him. Down he went, past 
where he had been hooked, and over he rolled beside a large 
boulder. When I saw him I loosed a yell which would have 
done credit to any Indian. The thrill of fighting such a trout 
on such tackle was more than I could stand. Larry was 
below me about 50 yards, casting across into a chute of 
black, oily water covered with bubbles. He looked up at 
my yell, but kept on casting. 


FTER a minute of determined tugging, my trout started 
’round and ’round the pool, into the white water, back 
into the deep eddy under the ledge I stood on, and under 
the big boulder at the lower end of the pool. He kept com- 
ing to the top and splashing, showing that he was weakening. 
Again I yelled, this time to Larry, asking for my net 
which lay 20 feet behind me on the ledge. He looked, | 
beckoned to him, finally realizing that my loudest yells could 
not be heard above the roar of the falls, as he calmly con- 
tinued to cast. 

My trout was rolling slowly over and over in the whirl- 
pool some 6 feet under me. I led him out of the pool into 
a cleft in the ledge into which the foamy water backed and 
reached my net. (Continued on page 44) 
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I was almost always sure of finding a flock of mallards in this backwater 


em HE dry beauty 
fou Of the river 
B% shores held 
Sel haunting rec- 
ollections of those old 
days in Ohio when | 
had hunted ducks along the shores 
and found them in good numbers. I 
could close my eyes and see them 
again, strung out in long files, as 
they swam up the opposite shore 
line—mallards and canvasbacks and 
redheads. And how I had stalked them for days at a time, 
creeping over the old levee banks and down through the 
scented leaves that cluttered the thickets of maple and cot- 
tonwood and hackberry, and then how I had raised up and 
sometimes surprised a flock and sent them onward with one 
or two absent members left behind. 

“Makes a fellow wish that they were here again,” I said 
to one of the old-timers who was now working in the bank 
on the corner of Main Street. 

“It sure does,” he had sympathized. 

“Where is that old flock of decoys that you used to use 
in the ponds of a fall time?” I asked him, curious to know 
if there was such a thing now in town as a wooden toller. 

“Can’t say, unless it might be they are down in the old 
barn on the back of the lot, buried under the hay. They 
and the horses and buggy must have ceased to function 
around here about the same time, and I suppose I just left 
them lay in a corner of the barn and hay must have been 
piled on them.” 

We talked over the good old days and exchanged reminis- 
cences and | turned away and walked thoughtfully out to 
the street and under the shade of the maples toward home. 

“Those were good old days. There were ducks in the 
valley them times.” 

And when I reached home I absently climbed the stairs 
and poked about in the old gun room where I keep my duck- 
ing equipment stuffed away. There’s an old trunk there, 
filled with odds and ends, and my ducking clothes and my 
boots. I used them the last time on a northern Wisconsin 
lake. One day when the snow was falling in a wet, suffo- 
cating, drenching blanket, and when the wooden decoys 
bobbed in a bitter nor’westerly wind—and when the blue- 
bills, the golden-eye and the ruddies came piling in so thick 
that I actually could not keep count of the flocks. Mighty 
gunning, that! I wiped the old duck gun out with a dry 
rag. The bore dazzled the eye as I glanced through the 
tubes. The breech clicked shut with a delightful sound of 
good workmanship, and, oh, how I wished that the good 





Ducks Where Ducks 


Used to Be 
By Ben € ‘Robinson 





old ducking days were 
back on the Tuscara- 
was River as they had 
once been! 

The day was so 
pretty that I could not 
resist the temptation. So I wiped 
the oil off the old 10 gauge and 
slipped fifteen shells into my shoot- 
ing coat pocket. That would be 
more than enough! Then I crawled 
into the old sweater, the ragged 
breeches and the high boots, and skulked away to the bus 
line. I found a bus just leaving for the east, going up the 
river valley. This made it mighty convenient. Time was 
that I had to walk that 3 miles that placed me at the Glasgow 
Curve. And it meant an early start to get there, and a tough 
trip at that, with high rubber boots on. But now it was easy 
to get any place. A bus line could place a hunter almost 
at any spot along the river or the creeks of the section, in 
a few minutes. Which was fine—except that in those old 
days, there were ducks waiting when you reached the place. 

I left the bus in five minutes at a lane which led down 
through the big cornfields and the wheat patches. This lane 
led directly to an old backwater. I remembered it well. | 
used to find mallards along that shore always. Never knew 
it to fail. And I had shot many a good duck over those 
cottonwoods and tall maples. 


AL of these things I thought over as I trudged down 

the lane, through the standing corn. The golden beauty 
of the day was replete with reminiscences. It was an ideal 
hunting day. I would, however, have had a few more clouds, 
perhaps a little more threat of rain, or cold, blustery weather. 
But, even so, it was a fine time to renew acquaintance with 
old haunts. I swept the sky often as I walked through the bot- 
toms for signs of a flock, but there was nothing to reward 
my hope. Only the hard, bright blue of the sky, the black, 
sharp outlines of the leafless cottonwoods that stood along 
the river. And at the end of the lane I came to the old 
backwater. I carelessly walked out on the bank, to look down 
the current, under the dry, frost-crisped leaves of the maples 
—and there, below me a hundred yards, I saw a line of 
mallards swim across and disappear into the brush that cov- 
ered a finger of the shore. 

“Ducks !” 

Nothing else. The same as they had been years ago, when 
there were really ducks in these bottoms, and when the 
sloughs in the big bottom lands were not yet drained. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes, for I had never dreamed of 
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a flock of mallards being in the river. 
And yet, when I pondered this matter 
over as I stood a moment trying to plan 
a means of getting a shot at that flock 
I had just seen, why should there not 


be ducks in this river? There never 
was a better rendezvous for tired flocks 
dropping out for rest on the migration. 
A brushy, clean, clear stream, with 
good, wide pools eddying below gravel 
islands that were crowned with red wil- 
low and cottonwood and sand bars, and 
with young, green wheat fields stretch- 
ing for miles along the shores, inter- 
spersed with fields of standing corn, in 
which the farmers drove their wagons 
to shock the golden wealth early in the 
autumn. 


ONDS that lay back over the old, 
overgrown levees. Everything a 

















duck might want to make life worth 
living. Even good duck grass along the 
gravel shores for the black mallards, 
and tender sprouts in the mucky riffle strips where the 
pickerel weeds had been swathed down with the frost and 
freezing. 

A quiet, golden-tinted, sun-bathed, whimpering river, 
low and with many riffles and with very few people 
wandering its banks. With duck hunters practically absent, 
for no one believed that there were ducks to be found any 
more, since the swales had been drained. A wonderful 
haven for tired mallards, black ducks, teal, bluebills—and 
later on, when the snow came in a thin, clinging, soggy 
skiff, there would be big redheads swimming in the eddy 
pools below the gravel islands. 

I had to stop, back of the maple screen and the dense, 
rustling, sighing old horseweeds, and laugh happily to 
myself, and slap my leg in grimacing delight. For I had 
something big here—something that somehow just struck 
me as being a genuine Kohinoor, lying around underfoot, 
unappreciated and unacknowledged by the men who used to 
hunt duck in these bottoms. The sloughs had been drained, 
the swamps and many of the little creeks, where mallards 
and canvasbacks once sought shelter, shrunken into nothing 
by cutting brush away from their shores, and, very natur- 
ally, the old-timers had taken it for granted that there were 
no ducks about any more. Neither was there, in proportion 
to what once had been seen in the valley. 
Rarely ever did one see a flight of the 
ducks passing along the valley. But, here 
they were—at least one flock that I was 
sure of—and perhaps more. For the rea- 
son pointed out by me, without hunters 
molesting them, why should they not be in 
this range, where the best feed in the 
country was lying wide-open for their 
use. I smelled a—duck! 


Rig 





carawas River 


MADE it my business to stalk that 

flock of mallards with all the old-time 
cunning that I had learned when I was a 
boy and hunted the upland streams from 
the first flush of autumn until the ice 
locked them tight and sent everything 
south. I made a detour down the back- 
water, to a place where I had every rea- 
son to believe the flock might be hiding. 
A dense wall of weeds and old drift brush 
fenced this pool in nicely. But I am not 
at all averse to doing some husky crawling 
when I want a shot at a flock of mallards. 
So I made sure that my ammunition was 
safely confined in an inside pocket of the 
shooting coat and, getting down on all 
fours, I started to worm my way through 
that mat of weeds and brush which cov- 
ered the sandy little ridge dividing a patch 
of standing corn in a new-ground clear- 
ing among the sycamores from the river. 
It was a real job, but at last I reached a 
place where I could see over the low ridge 


ht—On the 
fifth shot he 
brought a mallard 
drake down and he 
admitted he had 
grown a little rusty 
on his shooting 


Below—Black and 
brown mallards we 
bagged on the Tus- 





A mallard hen came whizzing over the brushon the island and I caught her with 


the second barrel 


and a series of widening riffles told me there was a 
flock of ducks just under the lee of the bank. I jumped 
up and ran forward, but as bad luck—for me—would have 
it, a broken-topped old river maple dripped its branches 
down over the spot I stood on, and the roar of the 
flock’s wings, with occasional flashes of a drake or hen 
climbing like mad for the tops of the scrub cottonwoods that 
covered an island across the channel, was about all I found. 
The right barrel was a clean miss, which did not surprise 
me at all, but I held the left, and then I saw, very plainly, 
eight big brown mallards go flapping away over the cotton- 
woods. They had turned now, down the river, and I led 
them a good distance to be sure of the shot, also pulling just 
a trifle high at the moment I pressed the trigger. At the 
gun’s report, however, I saw one of the hens of the flock 
flare up, go wildly astray, tower up and then come whirling 
down into the river beyond the island. It was a whale of a 
shot, and the more remarkable (Continued on page 8&2) 
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Fig. 4—Mouth and jaws (dried) of a 55-inch bar- 


there are two sets of teeth 


racuda Note that 
Photo by E. W. Gudéger 


above and only one below. 


INTRODUCTION 

On the question of dangerous fish, the Journal of the American 
Vedical Association, in its issue of June 16, 1928, had an illustrated 
article that covers the ground so completely that Outpoor LIFE ts 
glad to republish it, by courtesy of the association. 

This story in its findings proves its case on the barracuda to the 
satisfaction of the salt-water fisherman, as well as to the medical 
profession. 

I have seen the barracuda cut fish in two that were as thick as a 
man’s leg, and have watched this occur within 10 feet of the boat. 

The barracuda scems to catch his prey in his large, wolf-like fangs, 
and cuts the fish in two with a scitssoring action of his jaws, much 
as a person would use a pair of scissors against an obdurate piece 
of cloth. The jaws move only slightly in this operation, but the 
fish continually pushes against the object, using his tail strongly 
against the water. The fish is cut in two by the line of smaller 
back teeth, and not by a quick snap. 

I remember once secing a barracuda, of possibly 8 pounds, cut a 
fish that weighed about 4 pounds in two, and it took him perhaps 
twenty seconds to get through the fish. I watched this at a distance 
of about 12 feet from the boat—Wm. Barber Haynes, Big Game 
lishing Editor. 


HE barracuda is a large, savage, superficially pike- 

like fish of tropical and subtropical seas. Because 
of its considerable size and voracious habits, it 
has long been accused of attacking men bathing 
or accidentally falling into the water. For this reason it 
has been of much interest to physicians as well as ichthyolo- 
gists. A definite case of this habit having come directly to 
the attention of one of us, and the literature having been 
thoroughly worked up by the other, we have thought that 
it would be of interest and value if these data were brought 
together and presented in definite form to medical men and 
to others who might be interested. 

While Breder was confined in the United States Naval 
Hospital at Colon in 1924, with fever contracted while 
carrying on zoological explorations in the Darien jungle, 
there was brought to his attention the curious and interest- 
ing surgical case here described—that of a man, aged about 
23, suffering from severe lacerations of 
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Ti WMantaie 


of the Sea 


By €. W. Gudger and 
* eM. Breder, Jr. 


had fully realized what had happened and could get to him, 


he had by extreme effort made his way to shore. As soon 
as it was seen that he was badly wounded, he was at once 
taken to the Colon Hospital. Here he was anesthetized, 
the wounds were washed, drains were inserted, and the 
lacerations were stitched together. This all occurred on the 
afternoon of June 6, 1924. 


REAT interest was aroused in this case, the prime ques- 

tion being as to the identity of the animal that caused 
the wounds. Breder, being a zoologist, and at the time a 
convalescent patient in the hospital, was fortunately at hand 
to attempt an answer. Dr. Leary, the superintendent of the 
hospital, kindly allowed him to be placed in a wheel chair 
and carried to see the injured man while his wounds were 
being dressed, so that he might try to identify the animal 
that had made them. The account that follows is from 
Breder’s notes made at the time. It is illustrated by 
photographs of the wounds, made by order of Cap- 
tain Bronson of the Coco Solo naval base. There are now 
a part of the United States Navy records. For copies 
of them we are indebted to the courtesy of Captain 
Bronson. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of the back of the leg showing 
the two great gashes, one above and one below the knee. 
A surgeon is holding one of the drains to show the lower 
end of the lower gash, which extends half round the lower 
part of the leg. Fig. 2 is a front view of the leg. Attention 
is called particularly to the transverse gash across the leg 
above the knee, and the end of the gash in the calf, which 
extends in front to about the sharp edge of the shin bone. 
With the limb straightened, the two gashes are widely 
separated. 

As to the agent by which the wounds were made, three pos- 
sible animals at once presented themselves for consideration 
—a shark, a crocodile and a barracuda—and each was con- 
sidered in detail. The great reach of the wound suggested 

a shark, but the fact that the three cuts 





the right leg, received while swimming 
in the Caribbean Sea. The facts as 
related by the victim are as follows: 
This man, Anthony Sjalkiewicz, a 
carpenter’s mate, third class, U. S. 
Navy, went in bathing with several 
companions off the Coco Solo naval 
base on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus 
of Panama. Presently in some way he 
found himself separated from the others 
and swimming alone. He then turned 
and made his way leisurely toward the 
shore where the others had already 
landed. When about 50 yards away, 
he suddenly felt something grasping his 
flexed right leg in the knee region, 
while at the same time there was con- 
siderable splashing as if some large fish 
or other animal were in the water 
alongside him. He felt no pain at the 
time, but within two or three minutes 
he realized that he was badly hurt. 





were long and fairly straight incisions 
forced an early abandonment of this 
view. It is inconceivable that any 
shark could have given such a slicing 
cut as that through the calf of the leg 
without leaving some marks of its close- 
ly placed teeth on the other side of the 
leg. Further, if the wound were the 
result of a simple straight bite with no 
shearing action, it would have con- 
formed to the curved shape of the 
shark’s jaws. Gudger has confirmed 
this conclusion of Breder’s by examina- 
tion of figures of shark bites, made 
from photographs. 

Further, the appearance of the 
wounds, coupled with the attending 
surgeon’s description of the condition 
of the freshly cut flesh, indicated that 
it was a sheared cut and not a simple 
bite by pressure. Then, too, the man 
stated that the bite was made while the 
limb was flexed, and that the attack was 











As soon as he felt the bite, he began 
to splash violently with his other leg 
and with both arms, calling for help 
all the time. Before those on shore 


Fig. 5—Diagrammatic drawing to 

show how the barracuda caught 

and bit the sailor's leg. Sketched 
by C. M. Breder, Jr. 


made from the side of the leg. This 
flexing brings the two wounds in close 
proximity. Striking from the side, a 








relatively narrow-muzzled animal could close down its 
jaws so as to inflict these injuries. If the animal were 
rotated slightly to the right with reference to the knee 
it would cause one side of the lower jaw to sink in 
deeper than the other, and the opposite side of the upper 
jaw to bite deeper than its mate below. 


HIS is apparently just what happened, for the cut 

in the calf below the knee is much deeper than the 
one above on the back of the leg, while on the front 
there is a bad cut above the knee and none at all be- 
low. 

In this view of the wounds, it does not seem that the 
bite could have been made by the wide crescent-shaped 
jaws of a shark. However, since a crocodile has com- 
paratively narrow jaws, this beast was next considered. 
But it is clear that the jaws of a crocodile large enough 
to attack a man would have been in width nearly double 
those of the animal that made the wounds under con- 
sideration. Further, since crocodiles have bluntly coni- 
cal teeth, it is clearly impossible for such teeth to have 
made such clean-cut wounds as are shown in the illus- 
trations. Even if these teeth could have been forced 
into the flesh, the resulting wounds would have been 
jagged and irregular, more bruises than clear-cut in- 
cisions. 

By a process of exclusion we have now come to a 
consideration of the barracuda, the large species 
of which, Sphyraena barracuda, abounds in these 
waters. 

This is a huge pike-like fish which throughout the 
West Indies and the whole Caribbean-Gulf region gen- 
erally is much more dangerous and more feared than 
the ordinary sharks or the crocodile, rather rare in salt 
water, since it is both utterly fearless and extremely 
voracious. 

Fig. 3 shows a specimen with a well-grown eleven- 
year-old boy standing by. This will give a good idea of 
the ordinary size of the fish. The head of a 55-inch speci- 
men (weight, 38 pounds) is shown in Fig. 4. Both 
these photographs are of specimens taken by Captain 
Gudger at Tortugas, Fla., at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute 


dous jaw structures. 
With the man’s leg 
held between such 
jaws armed with 
teeth equally sharp on 
the front and back 
edges, with the man 
surging forward and 
the fish pulling back- 
ward until the limb 
got free, one would 
expect to fmd just 


{ of Washington. 
They faithfully portray the fish as a whole and its tremen- 
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Fig. 3—Sphyraena barr acuda (Walbaum) and aneleven-year-old 


of bubbles escaping from under the helmet. 
ber of the expedition, when down one day with a mo- 
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boy, showing relative size of fish. Photo by A. G. Mayor 


Another mem- 


tion picture camera fitted in a water-tight 
box, made a remarkable film showing a barra- 
cuda emerging from the surrounding haze 
and coming head on close enough nearly to 
fill the film. It stopped for a moment very 
close to the man and camera, and turning to 
one side came to rest while the camera 
was trained on it to get a beautiful broad- 
side view. Then the fish leisurely pursued 
its course, disappearing in the distance, with- 
out at any time showing any sign of hurry, 
fear or animosity. In fact, the whole per- 





such wounds as are 
portrayed in the illus- 
trations. Therefore 
we do not hesitate to 
attribute this man’s 
misfortune to the voracity of a huge member 
of barracuda. 


courtesy 


illustrate our conception of how the attack was made. 


case under consideration, the femoral artery 
was fortunately not severed. Had it been, 
there would likely have been a repetition of 
the sad case of the young woman similarly 
attacked with fatal results off St. Petersburg, 
Fla., some years ago—a case widely heralded 
in the daily press and hence well remembered 
by many who do not usually hear of such 
matters. 


ILLIAM BEEBE, leader of an expedi- 

tion for the New York Zoological So- 
ciety to the coast of Haiti in 1927, made a 
great many descents on to the coral reefs 
while wearing a diving helmet. On a number 
of these descents, barracudas came close to 
and inspected him without making any at- 
tacks, being probably deterred by the stream 


Fig. 5 was drawn from a sketch by Breder to 


Fig. 2—Front of leg, showing comparatively 
minor wound above the knee, and below the 
knee the end of the lower wound. Photo by 


of Capt. Bronson 
of this species 


In the 





Fig. 1—Back of leg, showing the two great 
gashes, one above, the other below the knee. 
A surgeon is holding one of the drains to 
indicate the end of the lower gash, which and 


extends half around the leg. 
courtesy of Capt. Bronson 





formance as seen in the motion picture was 
one of evident composure, despite the unusual 
appearance of the diver in his helmet, with 
air tube and life line, and carrying a camera. 

That this, however, is not the only and in- 


deed probably not the usual behavior of the big barracuda is 
attested by a large number of writers on the natural history 
of the West Indies. 


This was admirably put 260 years ago 
by the first writer on the 
fishes of the Caribbean- 
Gulf region. The Sieur 
de Rochefort wrote in 
1665 in his “Histoire nat- 
urelle des Isles Antilles” 
that: 

“Among the monsters 
greedy and desirous of 
human flesh, which are 
found on the coast of 
these islands, the becune 
(the big barracuda) is 
one of the most formid- 
able. It is a fish which 
has the figure of a pike 
which grows to 


Photo b a ) 
“ (Continued on page 46) 











a ~ UT of the twilight in the east, peeping thru the 
~y mountain pass, the new moon n. appeared, contesting 





rays of the Yukon aurora. Tt was late evening, 
nearing 8 o'clock. The saddle-horses had been picketed near 
the two pack animals; the goat skin, that we had so recently 
collected from the most rugged cliffs at the expense of a long, 
hard climb, was rolled and tucked away under the low-spread- 
ing branches of a timberline spruce, and one of the Indians 
was broiling liberal slabs of caribou meat before the camp 
fire. The other Indian was spreading the blankets and cov- 
ering them with canvas, All this, and much more, was the 
picture of the dawning of the Yukon night as I returned to 
camp, fetching pails of water from the. purling mountain 
stream. 

Swish, swish, came a peculiar sound. Was it actually 
the sound of the shooting, silvery sprays of the aurora 
as the Indians suggested, or was it the wind in the low 
spruces or the cataractous whirl of the grayling stream? 
I wondered; so did the Indians. Never yet has lived the 
man who has seen the aurora in the far north who has 
not wondered. Ages old, and still older, like the glaciers 
and the valleys they decorate, has been this wondering of 
man about the aurora. 

The night rainbow, spanning the northern horizon, I had 
seen only once before. It was in the Hudson’s Bay country 
of northern Manitoba. But here, there are three—all wide 
bands with colored filmy sprays, attenuated, mist-like and 
ever-changing, connecting these bands. 
A great star-like cloud of varying pur- 
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and 
For many minutes this 
grand stream of light played, then breaking and shifting 


This, too, is a wholly new phenomenon to me, 


the Indians admitted the same. 


like a great colored skyrocket, it formed into curtains, 
suspended long, filmy, waving, furling, shifting like a flag; 
then it broke, and several great colored curtains waved 
and swung, changing constantly—changing in form and 
color. Green, orange and purple the colors are, and all 
the variations and all this we witness as we lie by the 
Siwash camp fire. 

Looking to the north again, we saw’ the. rainbow 
broken—changed into a form often pictured but rarely 
seen. It was a great fan-shaped spectacle, formed by great 
beams of colored light springing from the horizon. Each 
beam or spray sprang forth and disappeared and others 
followed in. sufficient number and order to maintain the 
radiant beauty for many minutes. 

Fragrant are the odors, yet delicate and pure, that come 
from the dwarf sage on the mountain slopes to blend with 
the effluvium of broiling meat and resinous smoke. All 
this was a part of the dawning of this Yukon night. Curl- 
ing skyward, the thin ribbon of smoke found its way as we 
toasted our bread hefore the glowing embers and enjoyed 
that late, simple, and yet most tasty supper. 


OOKING across the pale glacier valley, one might think 
it lifeless, but soon came the short, sharp barking of a 
then the barking, howling, yodelling calls of a pack 
of coyotes, and from way down the 

valley came the long, low howling of 


fox; 





ple colored sprays spread overhead. 
This, too, was wholly new and I write 
now, by the light of the camp fire, as 
I actually see it, because I should never 
dare to try to describe its magnificent 
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a timber wolf. This evidence of 
things alive, blended with the roar- 
ing of the glacier stream, the soft 
purring of the wind thru the low 
spruce and willows, and the crackling 


grandeur after it passes and is no Outpoor Lire wishes to pub- of the camp fire, all made the music 
more; and now, this cloud seems licly thank the Canadian Pa- for our Yukon evening entertainment. 
blended with the northern cross, but ee f , The aurora too is a thing alive and 
the stars shine thru only slightly cific Railway Company for its yet often ghost-like as if dead; a thing 
dimmed rays, thus differentiating the courteous permission to re- intangible and yet it often seems sO 
aurora sprays from clouds. Occasion- : near and so real that one might 
ally, a fleecy cloud of mist would float produce the trout plates in reach out and touch it; a thing un- 
between the aurora light and our our nature series for August. real and yet quite real, material; now 
camp, and it was easy to see that the grotesque and shadowy, and in a 


mist cloud was nearer. Now a great 
beam of varicolored light shot from 
behind the mountain, and a silvery bow 
arched across the sky directly over- 


head and spread out to meet a similar 
lighting of the 





opposite horizon. 


These plates are reproduced 
from its book, 


Fishes of Canada.” 


moment, animated, bright and all 
alive. 

Having finished our supper, we lay 
long looking sky-ward. The Indians 
told me the story of how the ancients 


of their tribe (Continued on page 83) 


“The Game 





















SPECKLED TROUT 
(Salvelinus fontinalis) 





LAKE Trout 
(Cristivomer namaycush) 





Rep Trout OF QUEBEC 
(Salvelinus marstoni) 









pouring down on the 
rain-soaked plains of 
Nebraska, making the 
in the cultivated fields 





corn 
fairly groan in its rush to ma- 


turity. Pasture and hill were 
covered with bounteous growth 
of grass where fat cattle lazily 
ate their fill-and drifted to the shady spots to spend the noon 
hours in perfect contentment. Fields of golden wheat waved 
in the breeze, and combines, headers and binders were work- 
ing from daylight to dark, week days and Sundays, to gather 
in the bountiful harvest of a prosperous year. 

All of this I noted as I left North Platte, July 26, 1928, 
by auto, with my mountain hunting outfit packed in the car. 
My brother, Dr. J. H. Kerr, Buster for short, of Akron, 
Iowa, his wife, Birdie, and his son, Harper, and my sister, 
Margaret, had preceded me one week and were then at Den- 
ver, Colo. I met them at Greeley, Colo., and we traveled 
west over the Lincoln Highway. 

We reached Cedar City, Utah, in three days, and one more 
day over and through the mountains brought us out to the 
hunting camp on the big saddle of the 
north rim of the Grand Canyon. We 
arrived about 10 o’clock at night, piloted 
to camp from Kanab, Utah, by Alvin 
Judd, whom Jack had left to direct us 
through the dark woods. 

The following day was spent in get- 
ting located in camp and it was not 
— August 1 that we started for 
ion. 


AS LIGHT began to show over the 
+ 4 mountains to the east, we were in 
Sowats Canyon. Jack’s seven lion dogs 
consisted of Red Wrinkles, Lady Esca- 
lante, Countess Bryce and Buster, all 
registered English bloodhounds, Pot, 
half English and half Cuban bloodhound, 
Peko and Joe, foxhounds. We had not 
proceeded far when Joe and Wrinkles, 
the strike dogs of Jack’s pack, struck 
trail which appeared quite fresh, having 
been made the night before. Following 
it but a short distance, we came upon a 
deer kill that the lion had made the 
night before, eaten a part of it and 
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Buster and the seven dogs viewing the first lion 


Lions in Uctah 


By T. J. Kerr 





Devil’s Slide in Utah 


buried the remainder to return 


to later on. From there, the 
dogs broke into a hot chase 
which led up the side of the 
canyon. All of the dogs were 
in the chase, giving tongue and 
going fast. 

The canyon and ridge were 
covered with a heavy growth of 
oak brush which tore at our clothes and made riding hard, 
and when we reached the top, we heard Joe and Wrinkles 
barking treed about a half mile ahead. The other dogs soon 
reached the spot and joined in. 


EN we reached the tree, we found they had a medium- 
sized lion in a small pine tree. We took pictures. 
Buster, who had a movie camera, took a few feet of film 
from the ground and then climbed the tree to get a close-up. 
Buster was within 10 feet of him and was reeling off his 
picture when the lion decided things were getting too close 
for comfort, so he made a leap from the tree. We had left 
our horses about 2 rods away and he jumped in that direc- 
tion, not seeing the horses, so nearly struck them, going 
under the neck of one horse and under 
the belly of another. 

His leap from the tree was a signal 
for every dog in the pack to charge, 
which they did. When he hit the 
ground, they were at his heels and tore 
in after him, making the woods ring 


with the noise of the chase. It was a 
short chase. He ran about 4% mile 
and treed in a small cedar tree low 


down. 

When we reached the tree, he was in 
the branches and the hounds were try- 
ing to climb the tree to get at him and 
were so close that the lion would reach 
down with his forepaw and try to strike 
them. Buster had no trouble in getting 
his close-up this time, and he ran out 
his reel as close as 4 feet distance. 

This ended the chase. Buster shot 
him through the head with his .45 auto- 
matic pistol. After the dogs were 
through wooling him, we watered our 
horses, loaded the lion on the saddle and 
made for camp. Reaching there, we 
skinned the lion, stretched his pelt 
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around a big pine tree, salted it and left it to dry. This lion 
measured 6 feet and 6 inches. 

Three days later at the same early hour of the morning, 
we were on the rim looking down into the Grand Canyon, 
this time bound for Parishawampitts Canyon, which leads to 


Crazy Jug Canyon, a main branch of the Grand Canyon. 


* WORKED our way down the brushy canyon to near 

the ledge and had stopped at a spring to water our 
horses and get a drink when we thought we heard a dog. 
Looking around, we found Joe, Wrinkles, Pot and Peko 
were missing. We made our way to a little rise and heard 
the echo of our hounds’ baying across on the face rock on the 
other side of the canyon. On the ledge a quarter of a mile 
away we found our hounds had a fair-sized lion up in a big 
pine tree which was on the very edge of the ledge, a sheer 
drop of 200 feet. We took two pictures of the lion in the 
tree, then Buster started to climb a pine tree about 6 feet 
from the one the lion was in, in order to get a close-up. As 
Buster started to climb, the lion got uneasy, and when he 
was a little way up, the lion jumped to the tree Buster was 
in, then to the ground, and started back along the rim. The 
dogs tore in after him and the chase was hot until he reached 
the head of the gorge 
to a place where the 
ledge was about 30 
feet high, jumped off 
and ran down the can- 
yon. 

The canyon roared 
with the baying of the 
hounds, intermingled 
with the cow-puncher 
yells of Jack, which 
echoed and _ reechoed 
against the face rock 
of both sides of the 
canyon. We figured 
the chase would soon 
be over, but figured 
wrong. Buster and | 
went around and got 
down into the canyon 
and had gone about a 
mile when we met 
Jack, who said the 
dogs had gone around 
towards Locust Can- 
yon, a branch of Crazy 
Jug. It was decided 
that Buster make his 
way back out to the 
horses, take them 
around to Big Saddle 
Springs, the nearest point that Jack and I could get out 
while we followed the dogs on foot. 

We took one rifle and the kodak. We went several miles 
before we heard the dogs. The sun was blistering hot. There 
was no timber, but small scrubby cedars in this part of the 
country. The red, dry sand reflected heat from below our 
feet like a furnace. The sun’s rays baked from above, no 
breeze, our feet sank into the hot sand, our eyes smarted 
from the heat and dust, our throats and lips parched and 
dry, deep in the canyon with red rock walls high on every 
side, hot, glaring and blistering, made me think of Dante’s 
description of hell. 


if Reve lion’s trail burned out in ‘twenty minutes and the 
dogs, hot and dry, were laboring with dust in their noses, 
catching a bit of scent now and then under a shady bush, 
but making no progress. With his tracks in the sand, we 
helped the dogs. We found a small spring where the dogs 
wet their throats and went better for a while. The lion tuck- 
ered down to a walk, but he was too far ahead, and finally 
the trail led into the deep ledges of Locust Canyon, where he 
probably holed up. We found a spring in Locust Canyon 
where we all quenched our thirst, cooled off a bit and started 
back over the hot trail. The miles were long, and it was climb, 
climb, climb. If anyone wants to test the iron of his muscles 
and nerves, he should climb out of the Grand Canyon on a 
hot August day after he has chased a lion for 30 miles on foot. 


Right— Buster 
with the first lion 
on his horse 


Left—Deer 
caught in barbed 
wire fence 





Buster met us near the rim with the horses just at dark. 
I never appreciated the value of a horse or the feel of a sad- 
dle as I did that night. On our way back, we passed over a 
hunting ground of the early tribes of Indians, and I picked 
up three flint rock arrowheads in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

One incident happened on this trip down into the canyon 
that may be of interest to dog lovers. While making our 
way back over the hot desert, we stopped under an overhang- 
ing rock to cool off. We lay down on our backs with our 
hats over our faces when Lady, one of the English blood- 
hounds, true to the instincts of the noble dog and recognizing 
the danger of exhaustion in the desert, probably thinking we 
had fallen in the heat, began to run around us, baying loudly, 
and finally came up and barked loudly in our faces and pawed 
over our chests. She continued and would not be quieted 
until we sat up and talked to her. 

The next day we rested, and the following three days 
hunted in Sowats and the head of Locust Canyon and Monu- 
ment Flat without success. 

On August 8, Buster, Jack and I loaded two pack horses 
and left for Crystal Springs, about 30 miles from our main 
camp. Arriving there about 5 o’clock, we pitched camp and 
prepared supper. Crys- 
tal Springs is a beau- 
tiful little park or val- 
ley in the heart of the 
Kaibab Forest, with 
rich, green grass for 
the horses, a big cold 
water spring bubbling 
out and running down 
the meadow. Supper 
over, we sat and 
watched twenty or 
thirty deer and fawns 
come down to the 
meadow to drink and 
feed on the grass for 
a while, then trot back 
into the woods. 


HE second day 

out, we were hunt- 
ing in a branch of 
North Canyon, deep, 
rugged, rocky and 
filled with thick oak 
brush and rocky 
ledges. Joe and 
Wrinkles struck trail. 
We followed them for 
a way, when they 
doubled back and went 
into the bottom of the canyon. In a few minutes, we heard 
Wrinkles, Joe, Pot and Peko barking treed, then Wrinkles 
gave four howls of distress. Not knowing what the trouble 
was, we made our way down into the canyon and found 
that the dogs had two bobcats treed upon a narrow ledge 
on a big face rock. Wrinkles had attempted to go around 
the ledge, had slipped from the narrow foothold on the 
cliff and fallen to the rocks below, possibly a distance of 
40 feet, and had broken a rib. Buster crawled out on the 
cliff above the bobcats, while Jack and I made our way down, 
under and around. After we had taken pictures, Buster shot 
one of the cats from above with his pistol, while I shot the 
other from below with Jack’s pistol. 

After we had skinned out the cats, we hunted the re- 
mainder of the canyon, but not striking more trails, we went 
to camp and stretched the skins on a big tree. Wrinkles had 
stayed in the hunt, had been at the tree and wooled the cats 
down the mountain side. 

We did not discover his injury until that night when he 
moaned as he moved, and on looking him over discovered his 
broken rib. Wrinkles had been near injury before. Twice 
a wounded lion grabbed him by the throat; on another occa- 
sion, he was bitten on the front leg. The second lion we 
treed on this trip slashed four claws along his ear, and now 
he had slipped from the cliff and broken a rib. It meant 
several days in camp which nearly broke his heart as he had 
been in every one of a hundred races, had taken part in the 























trailing and killing of one bear, six bobcats and 
twenty-six lions during the past year, the begin- 
ning of a good record of a noble dog. As we left 
him in camp next morning, his howl of regret 
echoed across the valley. 


\ E HUNTED that morning in Wildcat Can- 
yon. Joe, our other strike dog and the 
hunting mate of Wrinkles, led the pack and 
struck a bobcat’s track shortly after we left camp. 
We had a lively race for about 2 miles and as the 
trail became mixed up among the rocks, Jack 
‘alled off the dogs and we hunted the canyon 
for lion, but found none. We : 
had covered that part of the 
‘ountry, and next morning we 
packed and returned to the 
main camp at Big Saddle. 

The next two days’ hunting 
was unsuccessful, but August 
15, we were again hunting in 
Sowats Canyon. Wrinkles’ 
broken rib had by this time 
healed sufficiently that he was 
again in the hunt. We had 
reached the canyon at daylight, 
having started at 3 o’clock that 
morning. As we entered the 
cool, dewy canyon, Joe and 
Wrinkles struck trail and for a 
while we thought the race 
would be short, but the dogs ran up the mountain side to the 
top, which was thick with cedars and oak brush. 

The race finally slowed up on the high, craggy wall of 
Sowats Gulch, where the lion had tricked the dogs for a 
while. Joe started working out the trail, Wrinkles circled 
and struck the trail along the base of a high ledge, Peko and 
Pot joined him, and they raced along the ledge for a quarter 
of a mile to a point where cougar and dogs could get down. 
We made our way to this point, heard Wrinkles, Peko and 
Pot in the bottom of the canyon about 4 mile deep. Wait- 
ing a few minutes, we heard the dogs baying treed. 


WE LEFT our horses, took the kodak and Buster’s light 
rifle and made our way down the cliffs to the bottom. 
Jack beat us down and after reaching the bottom and follow- 
ing the canyon up for 4% mile, we came upon Jack and the 
dogs, where the lion had backed into a narrow cave in the 
rocks. There was just room for the lion in the cave, and 
only one dog could go in at a time. Three of our dogs had 
been slashed by the lion’s sharp claws, and the rocks around 
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Above—The dead lion stretched out on the rocks 
Circle—Buster and Jack looking into Sowats Gulch 


the mouth of the cave were spattered with blood. 
Peko had gone in and came out with a slash in 
his right shoulder. Wrinkles went in and got 
cut on the ear and one forepaw. Lady went in 
and came out bleeding at the mouth and nose. 


Y THIS time Jack had reached the cave and 
pulled the dogs away. We would have liked 
to have taken pictures of the lion, but could not 
even see his outline. All that was visible was two balls of 
fire deep in the black hole. We decided it was best to shoot 


him instead of trying to dislodge him and take chances of 
losing him in the rocky cliffs in the heat of the day. 

It was my lion and Buster wanted me to shoot him with 
his pistol which would have been good, but remembering 
three dogs already slashed and knowing the danger of a 
(Continued on page 87) 


crippled lion among dogs, I took 












Two pictures of a lion 
run until it was ex- 
hausted and brought 
to bay ona rocky ledge 
by Jack Butler’s pack 
of lion hounds. Photos 
taken by Butler while 
training his hounds 
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Golden trout ready to be 
wrapped and packed out 


Golden ‘Trout of (ottonwood Lakes 


N THE lakes and streams of 
the High Sierras in southern 
California is an angling terri- 

m@24 tory which for variety of 
trout fishing and superb natural scenery 
is unexcelled anywhere. Rainbow, steel- 
head, Eastern brook, Loch Leven, 
brown, cutthroat and golden trout are 
all found there, and professors, scien- 
tists, seasoned anglers and fish culturists 
still wrangle and dispute as to whether 
all trout are char that do not visit ocean 
waters. And the old conflict as to when 
is a steelhead not a rainbow still rages 
in the best-informed finny circles. Any- 
way, everyone agrees that the Loch 
Leven, brown, and Eastern brook trout 
are all imported fish when found in 
southern California waters, and “this is 
that.” And also, that the golden trout 
is the most beautiful fish that swims. 

Rodgers said, as we were going over 
the fly books, “The Royal Coachman, 
the Hackles—Red and Brown—the Pro- 
fessor, and the Black Gnat, and you 
don’t need any more.” And my answer 
was, “No, if you add the Dusty Miller, Red Ant, and Whirl- 
ing Blue Dun.” Curious how absolutely rigid many fisher- 
men are as to the best flies. As a matter of fact the “best 
fly” is the one the trout will take, and that may be, and is 
practically certain to be, different flies on different days. 

Watch your stream or lake carefully and see if you can 
discover what flies or insects are hovering over the water, 
their color, and if the fish are rising 
to them. Tie on a fly that resembles 
them as nearly as possible, and you 
will not go far wrong if the trout 
are taking them freely. If nothing 
is awing, don’t be discouraged if 
you fail to get a “rise” even after 
a score of “casts” in likely-looking 
water. Try different flies, light, 
dark, dull colors, bright colors, and 
even dead black. 





OME anglers, at least so-called 

anglers, descend to “spinners,” 
salmon eggs, or the barnyard hackle 
(Calvinus Coolidgeo) to lure the 
unsuspecting trout to their doom. 
But these fiendish practices are 
greatly to be deprecated. Only 


when the camp larder is entirely 





By Ernest MeGaffey 





‘“‘The harmless, necessary mule’’ 
in the golden trout country 


Some of the big fellows taken from 
Cottonwood Lakes 


a empty, and all artificial lures have failed, 
will the dyed-in-the-wool fisherman 
stoop to such heinous devices to catch 
fish. When the starvation point is 
reached, no criticism can be offered. 

We (Rodgers and myself) were about 
to join a party of two other men, and 
a cook, and straddle horses for a clim!| 
into the High Sierras for a brief trip 
including three days’ fishing. Where we 
were headed for, the Cottonwood Lakes 
district, we were sure of superb golden 
trout fishing, as we had fished that part 
of the country before. 


EN o’clock the next morning found 

us aboard our horses, with camp dun- 
nage securely packed on the “hurricane 
decks” of our pack mules, and a clear, 
sunshiny day to commence with. All 
of us were seasoned out-of-door men, 
all except the riding part of it, 
which necessitated going fairly slow 
and not much galloping over or up and 
down rocky trails. At best, you get 
a trifle stiff from a few hours in the 
saddle if you ride only once in a year. 

At 12 we stopped for lunch. We were getting well into 
the mountains by this time. One of the beauties of packing 
into the Sierras is that quite a number of stretches of open 
meadow traveling will be found, of almost a parklike smooth- 
ness, and in these spaces good grazing is had by herds of 
cattle feeding in those altitudes. Ham and eggs, coffee, and 
bread, with a couple of apples, fur- 
nished our midday meal and after 
an hour’s rest we began our upward 
climb again. 

We unpacked about an hour after 
leaving our halting place, and had 
a good supper at sundown, prepared 
by the lean and taciturn cook, who 
was also a “crackerjack” guide. | 
felt a little cramped and stiff from 
the day’s going but had a wonderful 
appetite for fried ham and eggs, oi 
which I got away with my full 
share. We had put up our tents in 
a jiffy on reaching our selected 
camping place, hobbled the horses 
and mules as a precautionary meas- 
ure, and turned in for the night 
with clear consciences and full 
stomachs. (Continued on page 64 
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Qria’s eAngling 
Record 


MAN-EATING SHARK OF 2,176 PouNnDs 
CAPTURED ON ROD AND LINE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By 











J. S. Dunn, C.B.E. 


The head and jaws of the 2,176-pound mako caught by Mr. Selkirk 






WA TORIES of heroic fights with giant swordfish, pro- 

? a jectile-like tuna and leaping tarpon come almost 
ved aie y) weekly these days from the Bay of Islands, New 
Zealand, the famous Avalon of the Pacific, and 
from Florida. 

Yet I aver that South Africa holds the world’s greatest 
angling performance. W. R. Selkirk, from the rocks at Her- 
manus, has captured a man-eating shark of 2,176 pounds on 
rod and line. The struggle between angler and monster fish 
lasted from 2:30 in the afternoon until 7:30 at night and was 
witnessed by crowds of holiday makers and local fishermen. 

Zane Grey and his brother, R. C., Captain Mitchell, J. K. 
L. Ross, Dr. Holder, and many other famous anglers have to 
their credit record catches of swordfish and tuna. In the 
most up-to-date methods of fishing fast motor launches have 
been used. Sometimes they have double engines so that they 
may turn within their own length. These launches, with 
speeds up to 15 miles an hour, are almost as important 
in securing these sea giants as are the rod and reel. Forward 
dashes the motor launch and hundreds of yards of line which 
have been torn off the reel at express speed are recovered 
by the manipulation of the launch. Then the great tuna 
or swordfish is made to tow both craft and angler, and with 
these maneuvers the fish is tired 
out and eventually gaffed. 

Mr. Selkirk in his world’s 
record effort had no such aid. 
He used a sealed paraffin tin 
as a float and had only ordinary 
18-cord line on his reel. This 
was somewhat larger than the 
usual South African 6-incher 
so as to hold 300 or 400 yards 
of line. A rod of about 11 feet 
was necessary, so that the 
angler could run from reef to 
reef and clear the low-lying 
fish-drying houses by holding 
his rod high in the air. It was 
essential to clear a high reef 
before the huge man-eater got 
into open water. 


HEN on Piet’s Klip, as the 

famous fishing spot is called, 
ensued a struggle for hours, 
Selkirk having to fight on the 
rock. There is no possibility 
in this game of a boat being 
towed and the angler getting a 
rest. 

A few details, however, may 
be interesting. The small boys 
fishing so skilfully for harders 
(mullet) on Franz Klip, just 
outside Hermanus Harbor, give 
a shrill shout. A dark form 
is seen gliding through the 








Bill Selkirk fighting his monstrous mako 


calm water. It is a giant man-eater. The wind is offshore, 
making the little bay as smooth as a lake. A fleet-footed lad 
rushes up the cliffs and reports to Bill Selkirk “Tamaai haai” 
(immense shark). Bill grasps his rod and reel, which al- 
ways stand in readiness, and runs down the steep pathway 
with his paraffin-tin float, steel trace and strong hooks at- 
tached. A fisherman awaits him with a bait 3 or 4 feet long, 
most likely kabeljauw (the white sea bass of America), 
The two hooks are carefully placed in the back of this bait, 
which is gently lowered into the water and hangs 6 feet 
or so under the bottom of the float. The paraffin tin is then 
carefully placed in the deep. water and the offshore wind 
blows it into the middle of the miniature bay. The man- 
eater has glided once or twice up and down. Suddenly all 
the excited spectators know that he has seen the silvery bait 
since he sweeps around it in circles, making the bay surge. 
Smaller and smaller grow the circles, and then, turning a 
little on his side, he gulps down the entire bait. Immediately 
the float goes down and the small boys shout “submarine, 
submarine.” Why they do this has never been explained. It 
seems to have been an expression used when the first giant 
shark was hooked, and the word has stuck. 

Irritated by the pressure on the line and the attendant 
gleaming float, the monster 
fish invariably makes for the 
sharp reefs at the end of Piet’s 
Klip. Now Bill Selkirk has 
to make the most of his speed 
as a football player and use the 
length of his rod to keep his 
line clear. Dashing along the 
side of the harbor wall, he 
holds the line clear of the fish 
houses, holds it high up at the 
steepest part of Piet’s Klip, and 
dashes: along the length of the 
great rock to overcome the 
most difficult of all the snags, 
the holding of the line clear at 
the sharp reefs which lead to 
the open sea. 


HIS done successfully, the 

giant shark rushes through 
the deep water at full speed, and 
Selkirk is bent double, putting 
every ounce of check on the 
reel in order to turn the fish be- 
fore it has taken out all his line. 

Soon the float reappears, and 
we know that the man-eater 
has decided to take the fight to 
the surface. Lashing out with 
his tail, he bangs the paraffin 
tin and tries to smash the slen- 
der line. But the float holds and 
the line is untouched. Then the 
fish (Continued on page 51) 
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Shooting ‘Bucks Over a ‘hird Dog 


By Archibald ‘Rutledge 


mayq 1 first time I mentioned this subject to an old 
fox hunter friend of mine, he seemed suddenly to be 
overcome by a desire to get to some place quickly 
Lam where he could have his laugh out. But, restrain- 
ing himself and wiping his mirth-brimmed eyes, he merely 
asked me not to keep him in suspense about the joke. As a 
matter of fact, there’s no joke at all; there’s not a catch 
in the whole business. I mean to say without reservation 
that, under conditions that are right, it is quite possible to 
have your old setter or pointer stand a couched stag; and 
that, moreover, it is possible for you to walk right in and 
flush him—same as you do a quail or a grouse. 

“Ananias,” you say, “is backed clear off the map. Who 
ever heard of killing a buck over a bird dog’s point?” 

Fellow gunner, I respect your doubt; and if this kind of 
hunting rested on a solitary and peculiar incident, I should 
not mention it as perhaps representing a new and rather 
wildly exciting kind of deer hunting; something about half 
way between regular stalking and following the whitetail 
with hounds. When I say “deer” I mean the whitetail, 
which I have rather mercilessly fol- 
lowed since earliest boyhood. 

My first experience in seeing a bird 
dog point a deer occurred perhaps 
twenty-five years ago when I[ was 
shooting quail one day in the pine- 
lands of the South. Great yellow pines 
soaring straight up; mile after mile 
of knee-high broom sedge, gall berry 
bushes, huckleberry copses; bushy 
watercourses here and there, deeply 
grown to sweet bay and little loblolly 
pines; off yonder a lonely swamp 
looming far and mysterious—such is 
the character of the country in which 
these doings occurred. 

As I said, I was out after quail 
when I had this first thing happen. 
A covey had been scattered. While 
following the birds I saw my old 
pointer come to a stand about 25 feet 
from a very small peninsula of bay- 
bushes that jutted out from a heavy 
thicket of them. It was a likely place 
for a bird to be. It seemed to me that 
the dog was doing mighty well to 
point a single at that distance. There 
was, however, a damp wind blowing 
toward us. When I came up, he stood 
stanchly. I tried to get him to move 
in, but he never came out of that 
peculiar trance into which the stand- 
ing dog lapses. I walked in to flush 
the bird when a spike buck got up 
almost under my feet. If I had had anything in my gun 
bigger than 8s I would have let drive at him. But he was 
40 yards off before I could have shot at him anyway, and 
there was no use then to try the bird shot. I have killed 
a buck with No. 9 shot, but he tried to run over me and 
trample me. 










HE dog came forward now with a puzzled manner, half 

apologetic. He came up and sniffed in the deer bed. 
[ could tell from his behavior that he rather expected me 
to cuss him out for pointing that kind of bird. There was 
no quail near that place. We finally found the covey on 
the farther side of the tall thicket. In going upwind the 
nostrils of the pointer had simply been assailed fragrantly 
by the buck’s powerful scent, which the dog of course real- 
ized as coming from game of some sort. Indeed, so pungent 
is the scent of the whitetail, especially the buck, that a 


Spread 252 inches; 
points 21 inches 


hunter can occasionally wind him if all conditions are right. 
But don’t think I’m recommending that a man trail a deer 
by following the scent. 

This approach to the whitetail that I have mentioned is by 
no means difficult in the South, where most of my hunting 
has been done. Our deer trust to their noses chiefly to keep 
them safe; and while their hearing is keen, their eyesight 
is bad, that is, compared to the power of their other senses. 
Working upwind, and walking silently, as a man can easily 
do through broom grass, it is no uncommon thing to rout 
many a stag, having him leave his bed within easy gunshot. 
And as for does and fawns! I wish I had an iron man for 
every such woman and child I have almost stepped on. 

It should not be overlooked, in considering why a hunter 
can thus approach a couched whitetail, that the nature of 
this animal is such that, even after he detects the approach 
of danger, he is more likely to crouch and let it pass than 
to get up in front of it, with the certain chance then of at 
least exposing himself to open view, if not to a charge of 
buckshot or a rifle bullet. Even when deer drivers are mak- 
ing as much noise as they can, and 
even while trailing hounds are warm- 
ing their voices up into a regular 
hallelujah march, a crafty whitetail 
buck may just decide that he will stay 
safely stowed. Last winter I watched 
a negro driver coming through some 
low bushes toward me. He_ was 
whooping as if Prohibition had been 
repealed. With a huge club he ham- 
mered on every pine that he passed. 
[ know that he could have been heard 
a mile away. Suddenly I saw him 
stop and peer curiously into a thin 
patch of bushes; then he _ reached 
down for a tussock of grass, which he 
hurled at a buck lying down not 15 
feet away! I once walked within 12 
feet of two old bucks so lying, and 
they never got up until I was 40 yards 
away from them. What makes the 
shooting of walked-up deer difficult 
is not that they get up too far away, 
but that they get up too close, so that 





A head as 
fine as the 
whitetail 
stag ever 
grows. 


Killed in 

Michigan even the seasoned hunter, on whose 
some de. walls at home hangs many a rack of 
Thehorns’ his own taking, is liable violently to 
7 nally imagine that he has been torpedoed, 
massive or that his wife has kissed him, or 


something like that. I have known 
old hunters to pull both triggers of a 
shotgun simultaneously at such a 
time, with the sight not particularly on 
anything—much less the deer; and 
repeatedly I have seen a man fire both barrels before the 
stag had fairly finished his first jump. I speak of shotguns; 
for in the South, except on the wild sea islands and in some 
of the mountains of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, so level is the country that the use of the rifle is hardly 
known. It really isn’t a nice thing to shoot at a deer with 
a high-power rifle, miss him, and have your express bullet 
make a local stop in one of your drivers, or in the brother 
of your best girl, or in Old Ranger or Old Ringwood. 
Buckshot lose their power after about 130 or 140 yards; 
but a rifle bullet just gets going then. 

Far be it from me to try to tell other men how to shoot 
deer that are bouncing from their beds; as in all matters 
of this kind, it is better for a man to learn for himself. 
But if it is the real purpose of the hunter to lay his stag 
low, and not merely to encourage him to set all sail for 
parts unknown, he had better not shoot at him on the first 
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It’s like trying to kill a bunny in that 
Indeed, the 
and his 
habits, the more he will be reminded of the 
similarity of this superb game animal, in 
actual behavior in the woods, to our familiar 


jump. — 
first wild scurrying scramble. 
more a man studies the whitetail 


friend, the cottontail. Both love to skulk; 
both will flatten themselves on the approach 
of danger until their heads are laid to the 
ground like the heads of snakes; both will 
make a wild dash for liberty as the danger 
gets too darned close; both, probably well 
within range, will strike a more normal gait, 
affording the deliberate hunter a fair chance. 
A friend of mine once told me that the most 
helpless and desolate feeling he had ever had 
came to him when, having missed a twelve- 
pointer with both barrels at 20 steps, he had 
to watch the old boy lope off easily, as if he 
were saying, “Now that you’ve missed me, 
I’m going to take my time.” 








oi 








HIS last December, on my old plantation 

in South Carolina, my brother and I had 
certain extraordinary experiences with some 
bucks and a bird dog; and these incidents, together with the 
one already related, make me think that here is a real and 
certainly much-neglected sort of deer hunting, more full of 
thrills that any other hunting I have ever thrilled over. If 
it doesn’t make your spine shimmy, you’re getting old, and 
should take to shooting cheeweekers and canaries in their 
cages. 

Brother had a dog that he said was a pointer; and it may 
be that, generations back, a pointer might have crossed the 
trail of one of this dog’s ancestors. But he had little bunches 
of long hair on his tail, which didn’t look like pointer to 
me. He was short and fat, like a poodle; and the expres- 
sion of his face seemed to be yelling at me all the time, “I 
don’t know anything.” Expressions yell that when voices 
are silent. But you seldom can tell by looks. I had a 
regal-looking pointer named Savannah’s Imperial Count— 
a lordly name; but he was the prince of no-account dogs. 
He used to hang at my heels until I’d shoot my gun, when 
he would pull out for home as if on urgent business bound. 
[ shot at him once to try to stop him, 
but the shot failed to overtake him. 
This other pointer, though painfully 
unpromising in looks, was a real 
dog; and by that I mean that he had 
a real nose, and he would hold a 
point. With these two essentials in 


Oval—A baby fawn 
Photo by H LZ. Dill- 


away 


Below—Mr. Rut- 
ledge, his two sons, 
and his devoted 
retinue ready for a 
Carolina hunt 


In the sun parlor of the white-tail deer’s home 
domestic life, showing the buck ‘egy vere. antlers in the velvet 
by Geo 


An intimate glimpse of 
Photo 


. Sutton 


grudgingly and cussingly feed that dog, you may give him 
a slam in the slats that will not be exactly poetic. 


this winter was found 
I had to tend 


HE first buck that Chief stood 

when brother was. hunting quail alone. 
the still that day. 

In his own words, as nearly as I can, I shall report ex- 
actly what happened. 

“When I started out with Chief, I was just after a 
Down by 


few quail for dinner. (Continued on page 84) 






















his dog, a man can have sport; with 
either lacking, you might as well 
turn homeward; and when your dot- 
ing wife asks you what game you 
have brought in for dinner, explain 
loftily to her that you aren’t one of 
these here sickening killers. You 
go out to pull posies and to love 
natar and to write pomes in the 
woods. But that night when you 


Chief, a pointer that 

took the trail of a 

deer and pointed the 
bedded buck 
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4 Fe PAE 2 
A picture of a rare occurrence. A deer driven by a dog. The snapshot was taken at the moment when the 
deer spied the hunter and stopped suddenly. Don’t think the deer in Austria are as tame as those in 
the National Forests of the United States 












Pictorial Story 


AUSTRIAN HUNTING 
SCENES CAUGHT BY 
THE CAMERA 


A splendid specimen. A roebuck with 
unusually large antlers. Note the the so-called ‘‘Krandeln,’’ much prized 
gracefulness of its head and neck as trophies by the huntsman 


Removing the canine teeth of the stag, 





A rather heavy load for a hot day—a fine roebuck. Note the Plucking the beard of the chamois, which, strange to say, grows 
leather breeches and bare knees of the huntsman, who happens on his back. The knife is laid on the hairs to prevent them being 
to be the author blown away 








| a 


Above—How the antlers 
are hung. Note the 
mountain-cock and the 
typical Austrian stove 


Below—An old hunts- 
man but stillvery active 
He can climb like the 
chamoisitself. But heis 
too old for bare knees 














Above—On the way to 
hunt in the Hohe 
Tauern 


Ovalk—A g00d bag— 
three chamois bucks 


Below — Hearing the 
check of the camera the 
chamois turned, looked 
up at the huntsman, 
was ‘shot’ asecond time 
and hastily retired to a 
safe distance. The pic- 
ture is remarkable be- 
cause these animals 
are extremely shy 
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A settler pulled us through with a team. 


Cit 


Iver or Bust 


_ By Alfred D. Stedman 





E HAVE never compounded 





any felonies in order to 
reach Nett River in trout 
season. Happily, that has 


have 


been 
shirked work, deserted wives and chil- 
dren, flouted speed laws, defied the ele- 


unnecessary. Sut we 


ments and penetrated impenetrable 
roads to get there. So far we have 
balked at nothing that has been re- 
quired. Let me explain the incentive. 

Just over the rim of the Lake Su- 
perior watershed and close to the 
northern Wisconsin line nestles a nook 
of Minnesota which nature fashioned 
for fishermen. It is a wee triangle of 
wild country, with railroads on three 
sides and in its midst nothing much 
but undulating hills, lonesomeness and, 
in sinuous valleys bedecked with bal- 
sams and spruces, the Nett, Silver 
Creek and their parent, the Nemadji 
River. 

The place seems to be about 30 miles 








and away from the blasted land. The 
countryside no longer knows the pulse 
beat of busy habitation. 


"THE Nett River hinterlands are si- 
lent, forsaken, dreary. Aspen, birch 
and broad stumps of the vanished, 
ghostly pines possess the uplands, Run- 
ways of snowshoe rabbits and fleet 
deer weave the swamps. Its hillsides 
are the haunts of brush wolf and par- 
tridge. Friendly and few, its people 
dwell in isolated cabins and quiet ham- 
lets whose modest composure blends 
with nature’s calm. This bit of coun- 
try has its peculiar synthesis of love- 
liness and desolation. It beckons the 
fisherman with a charm that -unre- 
sponsive persons might not feel. 

The charm does not work until late 
in May, long after most early pil- 
grimages to Minnesota and Wisconsin 
trout streams have been concluded. 
Spring comes tardily to the Nett River 








from everywhere. About that distance 
to the east the famous Brule tumbles 
toward a matchless fresh-water sea. 
That far to the northwest are the 
smoking lumber mills of Cloquet. That far to the north are 
the wharves of Duluth and Superior. But the Nett River 
chuckles in solitary contentment as it wanders from pool to 
pool. Long ago platoons of lumberjacks with ringing axes 
attacked and slew the pines that shaded its hills. Later an 
inferno of forest fires roared through the remaining trees and 
slashings. Descendants of the Chippewas who in earlier days 
possessed the region turned disconsolate footsteps westward 


has done his 





Old Sol does his stuff in the early 
spring to the trout fisherman who 
stuff at daybreak. 


valley. One is wise to wait until the 
sun has chased away the showers of 
April and the roads are partly dried. 
The later the journey, the greater are 
the chances of reaching this habitat of trout. 

The charm is wafted in on the wings of the balmy south 
wind. It captivates the senses and weaves webs of fancy 
about the fingers. As the spell grows, business duties re- 
cede into a mist. ; 

The impulse to labor is lulled by the potent anesthesia 
of dreams about ripples, flies and fishing things. Finally, 
like migratory birds whose instincts dominate, my comrades 


Oblivious of obstacles, we go to 


and I obey our impulses. 
the Nett River. 

We fled from the clatter of St. Paul rather late on a Fri- 
day afternoon, rolling at a furious rate up the ribbon of 
pavement that links St. Paul with Duluth. At Sandstone a 
cook, red-faced and glum, took our money over the lunch 


counter and advised us to go home. He said the roads were 
rotten. He knew they were rotten because nobody had told 
him so. Nobody had said anything about it, which the canny 
chef interpreted to mean that nobody had got through the 
mud, 

The four of us piled into the car and started at once for 
trout country. The moment we left the concrete, the going 
became heavy. Apparently, the frost still was oozing from 
the clay of those hills. Nevertheless we bounced and slid 
onward. Kenneth M. Wright of St. Paul was at the wheel, 
with A. L. Evans, Sam Handford and myself as passengers. 
All of us had been through the mud of these roads before. 
In the glow of the headlights, each new ascending slope 
looked more formidable and each descent into the muskeg 
more precarious. 


ROM Sandstone on the pavement across country to Nett 

River is approximately 40 miles. But on that inky May 
night it seemed like 140. Half way through we ran into a 
brief shower, and to the thick and bottomless muck the 
heavens added water. When it seemed we were doomed to 
permanent navigation on a sea of gumbo, the sedan sud- 
denly hopped off the road, dodged into a field and bounced 
over hummocks under guidance of Wright, who was headed 
for some kind of a destination. We reached it without 
warning—a weather-beaten shed whose walls reflected the 
headlights before anybody but the driver suspected we had 
attained the journey’s end. 

The haven was a barn used only for hay and with just 
enough left in storage to serve for bedding purposes. When 
the car was maneuvered so the headlights shone through the 
open front, illuminating the shack’s interior, it was plainly 
suitable to our needs. 

One attribute the Nett River shares with most good fish- 
ing country. It is that the camp fires burn bright and the 


beefsteaks sear brown and sleep is deep and satisfying. It 
is especially so when the roads are bogged and the trail 
seems endlessly long. 


It is so when midnight is the dinner 
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hour and when, grouped about an enormous kettle of 
steaming coffee, weary fishermen eat and laugh, prepar- 
atory to slumber that is not to be broken even by the 
howling wolves. 


E FEASTED, slept and awoke in a cold, grey, frosty 

world. Spring seemed to be waiting for the roads to 
dry before venturing into the region. In St. Paul the box 
elders were green and the plum trees blooming. But here 
the poplars and birch were only budded. The woods were 
grey as the mist, except where lonesome pines reached for 
light above the aspen. Jack Frost had decorated the wind 
shield and put ice in the radiator when we emerged from 
burrows in hay and blankets to welcome the warmth of a 
revived camp fire and breakfast. 

A trail winds through the poplars, past the abandoned 
hulk of a sawmill and down to the stream. We followed it, 
stamping in our boots and blowing on our fingers. There 
was the little river, caressing pebbles and embracing rocks 
as affectionately as always before. Lovely, remote, some- 
times unattainable, the stream rewards the persistence of 
those who reach it. More of a creek than a river, it is good 
to look upon. 

It was agreed that Wright and I should fish the down- 
stream pools. We said “Good luck” to our companions, 
selected our flies and stepped into the limpid current. The 
thought struck me that the Nett must have seen better days. 
One gets that impression strongly as one stands at the foot of 
widely separated cliffs flanking the stream. Once it must 
have been in dimensions as well as in name a river, because 
no lesser flow could cut such a swath through the hills. 


N THIS morning the waters were tolerably clear. Wright 

had gone ahead and, with the cool current bathing my 
boots, | watched him whisking his casts rapidly, creating a 
hatch of flies over a half-submerged log at the lower end of 
the pool. He kept persistently at it and drew a beautiful, 
slashing rise that dipped his rod sharply and carried the lure 
ripping into the depths. Then the line came slack and there 
was no more action out of that riffle. 

The trout were striking well. Wright took three brookies 
from under an overhanging bank in a pool below, after |] 
thought I had covered the whole stretch of water and had 
placed two in the creel. We wan- (Continued on page 49) 

















The stream gur§les in solitary glee as it wanders from pool to pool. 
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Part III 
THe CHARGE OF THE LAST GREAT MAMMAL 


HE most interesting hunt on which I ever went 
was one that took place in the fall of 1909. I 
had been in East Africa since the preceding Jan- 
uary, first standing guard over Dugmore while he 
made his extraordinary animal photographs, next playing the 
same part with Cherrie Kearton on his pioneer motion-pic- 
ture expedition, and finally working “on my own.” I had had 
a good deal of experience by that time, but though I had 
hunted many different animals, I had had little contact with 
elephants. So I was particularly pleased when Carl Akeley 
arrived at Mombasa and sent me a telegram, asking me to 
join him and Mrs, Akeley on a hunt after elephants and 
lions in the Mount Elgon district near the Uganda border. 

I joined them at once, and found that their party was 
made up of themselves, John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist, 
and Fred Stevenson. It was on the 2nd of November that 
I reached Akeley, and ten days later we were in the elephant 
country. 

It was not until a month later that I had my first real 
experience with elephants. I was out one day with Akeley, 
McCutcheon, and Stevenson, on the trail of some elephants 
that McCutcheon had located. We started after a very 
early breakfast, and by 8 o’clock had picked up the trail. 
We followed carefully for about two hours, and then made 
out the elephants on a hillside 
about a mile away. A native 
guide had seen them first, and 
he came silently back, point- 
ing and whispering “Tembo, 
bwana.” (Elephants, master.) 
The herd we had come upon 
was made up of three full- 
grown cows and three calves, 
but the’one we picked out was 
a big cow that was separated 
from the others. We stalked 
her, and it was not until we 
had come to within about 50 
yards that we saw that she had 
a young one with her. We 
paused, and Akeley decided to 
try for a picture, but as he was 
making ready, the cow became 
suspicious. She did not hesi- 








The author with a 
giraffe he shot for a 
museum specimen, 
Note the pattern of 
spots from which it 
gets its mame, ‘‘the 
leaf pattern giraffe’ 


tate a moment after she had located us, but started at full 
speed, her ears out, and her intentions plain. I was some- 
what in advance of the others, and stood with my gun ready, 
uncertain as to just what I should do. That Akeley planned 
to take a picture I knew, and so I decided to act as I had 
done with Dugmore and wait until I heard the camera click. 

I have rarely had a more nerve-wracking wait. Rhinos 
seem to grow to enormous size when they charge, but that 
old cow elephant, with her ears spread fully 10 feet wide, 
with her ponderous weight swinging along with amazing 
speed and ease, and with her little eyes fixed intently on us, 
seemed to grow to perfectly preposterous dimensions. I was 
nervous, but I knew that there was no good in running, and [| 
knew, too, that both McCutcheon and Stevenson were armed 
and waiting behind me. What I did not know was what 
they planned to do. They had held a whispered conversation 
a minute before, but I had been too far away to hear what 
they said, and had not dared to join them. So there I stood, 
with my gun ready, listening for Akeley’s camera to click. 


HAVE often waited for rhinos to get within 15 yards. 
but by the time that elephant was 25 yards away I was 
fairly praying for Akeley to snap his picture. Never before 
had I waited so tensely for a camera to sound, and when 
finally the click came to my ears, I did not hesitate for a 

fraction of a second. 
She turned at my shot, but she did not fall, and both Mc- 
Cutcheon and Stevenson fired. 


Afaithful mother She went down heavily then, 
who died to save 
calf. Photo by and I, for one, took a long 


Carl Akeley breath of relief. The calf stayed 


about, uncertain as to what to 
do, and Akeley got two ex- 
cellent pictures of it, but finally 
it bolted, and we were at lib- 
erty to examine the dead cow. 

That I had been nervous was 
proved by the fact that my 
bullet had passed through her 
ear close to her head. It was 
McCutcheon’s bullet that had 
brought her down with a brain 
shot. It seemed to me at the 
time that she was as big as a 
house, and to miss her wide 
forehead the way I did only 
proved how inexperienced I was. 














But now Stevenson told us that there was a good 
bull in the other bunch that had fled at the sound of 
our guns, and we went after them. By the time we 
had tracked them for three-quarters of a mile we saw 
them again, and we approached to within about 150 
yards to look them over. We waited, for they were 
coming toward us, and when they were within about 
50 yards, McCutcheon fired at the cow that was lead- 
ing. Instantly they all charged us—six of them— 
with the wounded animal still in the lead. It looked 
bad for a moment, and we all opened fire. The 
leading cow went down as puffs of dust flew from 
her head where the bullets struck, and the others 
hesitated. Then, with surprising speed, all of them 
bolted in various directions. The old cow that was 
down got to her feet and went off as rapidly as the 
rest. McCutcheon followed his wounded elephant, 
and presently we heard shots from a distance. Then, 
shortly, a native came from McCutcheon, saying that 
he had brought down a young bull, which was just 
what Akeley needed to complete his group. 


Wir that introduction to elephants, I had plenty 
of respect for them. To face them twice and 
to draw two charges was, I thought, rather a high 
average, and I determined then and there never to 
take any undue chances with elephants. Then, within 
a month, I did something that might readily have 
ended my hunting days forever. 

I had left the Akeley party and was hunting with 
Godfrey Barker in the Kisii District, which lies 
along the eastern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
near what was then the German East Africa border. 
The country was one that hunters rarely entered, 
and there was a large herd of elephants that seemed 
never to stray trom a tri- 
angle about 50 miles along ee 
each side. It was for that Baganda For- 
herd we were looking, for — 
we suspected that we might =Car! 





Below—This elephant tried 
several times to climb the 
rock upon which the pho- 
tographer had set his 
camera. Finally, unable to 
reach him, the animal de- 
parted. Photo by Martin 
Johnson 
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A charging cow elephant. Note 
the calf behind the tree. Photo 
by Carl Akeley 






obtain an unusual specimen among 
so great a herd, especially as they 
had not been shot over much. 

The country was rolling and cov- 
ered for miles with the most ex- 
traordinary grass that I have ever 
seen. It was fully 10 feet high, and 
near the ground the stems were 
nearly an inch in diameter. Fur- 
thermore, the growth was very 
Photo by cour- thick. The result was that we could 
tesy American yot move through it at all, except 
Museum o e : a : 
NaturalHistory by following the trails made by the 

elephants, and when we were down 

in those narrow canyons we could 
not see a single thing so much as 10 yards away, for the 
grass was too thick to see through and the trails twisted 
and wound about so that even along them one could never 
see more than a little way. 


ORTUNATELY the country was dotted with acacia 

trees, so, when we left camp and entered the grass, we 
rode our mules along some elephant trail or other until we 
decided that we had better see if any elephants were about. 
Then we would stop our mules and stand upright on the 
saddles, in order to see above the grass, for even as we rode 
we could make out nothing. Then, because even by standing 
on our mules we could make out little, we made our way 
from one acacia tree to another, and climbing into their 
thorny branches, we used our glasses in an effort to locate 
game in that amazing grass. 

We had been in the field just a week when we saw ele- 
phants for the first time. We immediately halted, and 
taking our guides and gun bearers, we circled about in order 
to get down wind. How many elephants there were we did 
not know, nor could we see a thing through the grass, but 
we felt fairly safe, for we could hear them feeding and, 
what was still more reassuring, we could hear the rumble 















A rest in the shade while the safari catzhcs up. Tanganyika Territory 


of their stomachs when we were fully 75 yards away. As 
any experienced elephant hunter will tell you, that is a sign 
that the animals are contented and have no suspicions. But 
it also meant that we were getting fairly close, so Barker 
and I sent our mules back with our boys, and went on alone. 
Then, in order to get some idea of what it was we were 
after, I decided to climb a tree. 

[E IS no easy task to make one’s way up an acacia tree. 

The thorns are very numerous, and they are long and 
sharp, so that the hunter who is among them is forever 
finding himself caught and held, or painfully pricked. It is 
very difficult to get high enough in such a tree to see above 
such tall grass, especially as one must move very carefully 
and without noise. But I finally got high enough to see six 
or seven huge backs above the grass. I saw then that to 
get down in the grass again would be foolish in the extreme. 
One might actually walk squarely upon an elephant before 
one saw him, or the elephant might do the same in his turn, 
with disastrous results, so I decided to hold on to my 
thorny perch especially as the elephants were feeding to- 
ward me. 

3arker made his way off to another tree, and there the 
two of us clung, waiting until we could pick out the best 
specimen in the little herd. I tried to examine them with my 
glasses, but that did little good, for they were buried to the 
eves in the grass, but I did pick out one old fellow whose 
back stood fully 18 inches higher than the others. I had 
not definitely decided on him, for I had not as yet gotten 
a glimpse of his tusks, but just then he raised his head in 
order to pull down a branch from a tree, and 
his tusks showed clearly in the bright sunlight. 
He was exactly what I wanted. His tusks were 
large and were beautifully matched, and alto- 
gether [ thought that I would have to go a long 
way to find a finer animal. I kept my eye on 
him, and when he had approached to within 40 
or 50 yards, I fired. 

[ knew that I had hit him, for I saw the dust 
fly from the side of his head, but he did not go 
down. Instead, the whole herd was thrown into 
instant action. They swung around, and hurried 
off, and I saw them pass behind an acacia tree 
that shielded them. Then I saw an opening in the 
branches, and knew that they would have to pass 
it. I waited—for to shoot through the tree would 
be merely to take a chance—and then, as they 
passed that opening, I fired again. Once more 
the dust flew from my old bull’s head, he hesi- 
tated, and then down he went. : 


T WAS at that moment that I learned one of 
the most interesting things about elephants 
that I know. One can often observe animals 
for months—even for years—and miss some of 
their major traits. And thus it is with elephants. 
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But at that moment I got an insight into the 
intelligence of those mighty animals that has 
placed them higher in my estimation than any 
other animal I have ever seen. 

When the big bull hesitated, the six or seven 
others went hurrying rapidly away. But the 
moment he fell the others stopped. They were 
excited and worried, but they knew that one of 
their number was injured, and they immediately 
turned and crowded about him. I was amazed 
to see that circle of elephants lined about the 
animal that was lying almost helpless in the 
grass, and then, to my surprise, I saw them 
lowering their heads, endeavoring to lift the 
wounded one to his feet. They struggled for 
two or three minutes, trying, I believe, to get 
their tusks under him, so that they might help 
him up, but the task was too much for them, and 
presently they gave it up and left him. 

I never heard of another animal that would 
do such a thing, and I was very much impressed 
by it. I told Carl Akeley about it when I saw 
him next, and later he saw a similar thing occur. 
Later still, another hunter told kim of a case in 
which two elephants had actually aided a 
wounded bull to escape by supporting him with their trunks 
and tusks. 

So impressed was Akeley with these stories and with 
what he himself had seen that he came home and modeled 
the beautiful elephant group called “The Wounded Com- 
rade,” which probably did more than any other one of his 
sculptured animals to give him his enviable reputation as a 
sculptor. 

But there was I in the acacia tree, wondering what to 
do next. The herd had disappeared, leaving the wounded 
elephant down in the grass, and I could hear him moving 
and grunting as he endeavored to get to his feet. It was 
up to me to climb down from my prickly perch and make 
my way through the grass to where I could give him the 
final shot. 

Both Barker and I hurried toward him, and with another 
shot ended his struggles. He was a magnificent beast that 
measured 11 feet, 2 inches at the shoulder. His tusks were 
almost perfect, too, and though they were far from record, 
they were beautifully matched. We looked him over care- 
fully, and then I began to wonder what had happened to the 
others of the little herd, so I ran up on the huge prostrate 
body in order to see over the grass. 


T FIRST I was a bit dismayed at what I thought I saw. 
Looking toward Lake Victoria Nyanza, the blue surface 

of which shimmered in the distance, I saw what appeared 
to be a grass fire. A huge cloud of smoke was drifting off 
toward the north, and even without my glasses I could make 
out what I thought were flashes (Continued on page 66) 








Warriors ready and waiting for the dance at Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 
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ASIN? On Own 


By (: W. Bragg 


CAN not say the exact moment the idea took a 
concrete form with Doc and myself. Perhaps it 
was following an unusually unsuccessful day’s fish- 
Sa] ing on the North Santiam, or again after a 30- 
mile drive to the Breitenbush River, only to find a fisherman 
planted every hundred feet on this Oregon stream and cars 
parked so thickly along the road bordering it, that it was a 
real traffic problem to get Doc’s battleship turned around in 
the narrow road and drive away from this sight. The big 
idea as developed was, we wanted a place somewhere, some- 
how, that we could fish without too much time being lost going 
and returning; a place where there would be fish as anxious 
to try their luck on us as we were to try ours on them. 

The idea at last focused on two words, “location—pond.” 
Apparently a very simple 
matter until you start to 
find a location. We chased 
numerous tips, rumors and 
possibilities, until we com- 
menced to lose faith in hu- 
man nature and were about 
to consign our big idea to 
the list of might-have- 
beens. 

At this critical moment, 
old Lady Fate and the doc- 
tor’s head man (Mr. 
Stork) took a hand in the 





game. A telephone call at 
3 a. m. informed doctor 


that he and his head man 
were wanted at a country 
home 11 miles east of 
town; to make it snappy. 
In a jiffy, Doc, the stork 
and the little black grip 
were rolling along the open 
road. As the sun arose 
out of the east, Doc and 
the stork completed their 
chores. Again in the car, 
this time headed for home 
and breakfast. While driv- 
ing down a low hill, Doc 
noticed a small, narrow 
valley off to his right. On 
the west side of it near an 
abrupt hill, there seemed to 
be a line of alders running 
almost the full length. To 


Doc and his head man, 
these alders spelled the 
magic word “water.” Be- 


ing a man of action he 
drove direct to the house 
of the farmer who owned 
this land. His suspicions as 
to a little stream running 
along the west side of the 
valley were confirmed by the farmer’s wife. Yes, it was 
a spring-fed stream that ran the year around, nice, clear, 
cold spring water coming down from a small canyon and 
— into the creek that flowed through the farmer’s 
darn lot, 


HIS information was all Doc needed to make the world 
a good place to live in. It acted like a tonic. His system 
craved breakfast and a telephone. He ate the first and rang 
the bell of the second. Central made the connection with my 
office and I got an earful about as follows: “Say, by gad, T 


have found if. Clocked the mileage on the car and it’s only 
11 miles out of town. 


Think it’s just what we have been 





Top—Side view of pond and cabin. 





hunting for the past two months. Get away early this eve- 
ning and let’s drive over and give it a close-up.” 

About this time it dawned on me that the voice on the 
other end of the string was my old pal, Doc. I caught the 
fever of excitement and shot back at him like a machine 
gun, “Who—when—where? Yes. Is it possible? 3:30, 
you bet.” 

This was shortly after 9 a. m. I worked like a man in a 
dream the rest of the day, one eye on the clock to see that 
3:30 p. m. didn’t get by me. Stopped at Doc’s office right 
to the minute, and my old boat pawed the dust around 40, get- 
ting over those 11 miles to view Doc’s discovery. 

We made our inspection. Things began to take on that 
made-to-order look, hill sheltered, spring-fed stream. Plenty 
of room for a nice-sized 
pond, excellent location for 
a cabin site, plenty of wood 
for fuel, plenty of shade. 

All steamed up with our 
big idea, we turned our 
guns on the farmer who 
owned this earthly para- 
dise. Fellows, that poor 
man didn’t have a chance. 
Doc and I turned loose a 
broadside of eloquence that 
would have melted an ice- 
berg and this man being 
human and a regular fel- 
low, he fell for our propo- 
sition even to the extent of 
throwing in the tail with 
the dog in the form of a 
12-foot road back through 
the field to the piece of 
ground we wanted. 


UR first move was to 

send in a surveyor, to 
learn how much territory 
we were going to annex. 
We found that in terms, 
rods and chains, on the in- 
side of the line we would 
have about 2% acres. 

The thing that surprised 
us the most was, that from 
our southwest corner where 
we touched the little 
stream, to our north line, 
we had a drop of 25 feet 
in going a distance of 
something over 500 feet. 
That made bringing water 
into our pond merely a 
matter of placing a low 
diversion dam the 
little creek, to give us a 
head of water, putting ina 
head gate to regulate the flow, digging a shallow ditch and 
letting gravity do the rest. We contracted with our farmer 
friend to dig the pond, that would give us a pool 100 feet 
wide by 200 feet long, depth ranging from 0 at intake, to 8 
feet at opposite end. To take care of the overflow water we 
placed a corrugated sheet iron pipe 16 inches in diameter, 
in a bed of concrete in’ top of pond bank, opposite the intake 
ditch, placing it at depth to insure its carrying 4 inches of 
water under normal conditions and leaving the additional 12 
inches to take care of heavy rains, or melting snow. A ditch 
from where water from outlet pipe strikes the ground back 
to the little stream completes the circuit, making an ideal 
arrangement. (Continued on page 46) 


Oval—Planting Eastern 
brook trout. Bottom—View of pond showing intake and outlet 
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**They musta found 
somet hing’”’ 


ATe-coon 


“ye al 


CLAREMCE Eitswokh Te 


unting 


By Arthur -Macdougall, Jr. 


OU kin talk about your big times fishin’ an’ yer 
% huntin’ moose an’ caribou, but the sport that’s 
loaded up with real excitement is rare-coon hunt- 
in’.”” So spoke the long, lank stranger who was 
going down to “N’ York.” 

“T’ve got the finest bunch of rare-coon 
hides, and other hides, that I ever see,” 
he informed us. 

“Ever been 
Bill. 

“Go down every winter. I ain’t riskin’ 
the kind of hides I deal in to no flip- 
doddle clerk grader. I take ’em down and 
do my own dickerin’, And it has always 
paid me t’ do it.” He slapped an em- 
phatic hand upon a bony knee. “What’s 
takin’ you fellers down?” he asked. 

3ill explained that we were going 
down on business. 

“Yes, sir!” affirmed our new acquaint- 
ance, “the sport that’s packed chuck-a- 
block full of surprises and enjoyment is 
good, old-fashioned rare-coon huntin’, 
Now you take a good sharp an’ clear 
night, and a couple of good coon hounds ; 
an’ that’s a combination that’s guaranteed 
to produce some real sport.” 

Jake and I could see that Bill was 
getting warmed up to the idea. 

“Say,” said Bill, “would you show me 
those coon hides, when we get down to 
the big city?” 

“T’d be de-lighted. 
be yer?” 

“No,” answered Bill, “but what you have said about rac- 
coon hunting does interest me. Where did you say you 
lived ?” 

“Well, sir, 
did yer?” 

“T can’t say that I hitch that up with anything definite,” 
Bill confessed. 

Our new-found friend grinned. 





to New York?” asked 


You ain’t thinkin’ of buyin’ any hides, 


I don’t suppose you ever heard of Landford, 


“Well, sir,” he said, 














‘‘Know what this is?’’ 


swapping his chew, “that’s just why I like the place, outside 
of the fact that I never lived anywhere else.” There ain’t 
but blamed few folks that does connect it up with anything 
definite, as you say. Take a place like that and there’s room 
enough fer a feller t’ live, natural an’ comfortable. 
By which I want you to understand, I ain’t tryin’ t’ 
sell no real estate. The population increases slow, 
accordin’ t’ nature’s methods. We ain’t had no booms, 
an’ by the lovely, I’d shoot the man who tried t’ start 
one. I take notice that where there’s booms there’s 
precious little time f’ huntin’. My gosh! When I 
think what plain fools some of them pepped hustle- 
bugs is, the more I think a hound dog knows.” 


TT speaker stopped suddenly before we got 
his whole philosophy. 

“Say,” he said, eyeing Bill, “you wasn’t 
thinkin’ about goin’ rare-coon huntin’, was yer ?” 

“Well, of course, if you fellows don’t care 
to welcome strangers,” said Bill, “we wouldn’t 
want to intrude.” 

That seemed to hit the fellow as being 
funny, and he hit his knee another whang. 
“Well, sir, about all some of our promi- 
nent citizens, up there, has got t’ talk 
about is the appearance of some stranger. 
And they have t’ spread it out thin, and 
stretch it, like Injun rubber. No, sir, if 
yer really want t’ go on a hunt yer'll 
never fergit, you come up next fall— 
say, oh, about next October. Better make 
it the middle of October,” he added after 
a moment’s reflection, “I hate t’ kill too many rare-coons 
‘fore the hides begin t’ prime.” 

Just then we noticed that the long miles had passed like 
minutes, and we were entering the city. At once the apostle 
of ease and contentment jumped to his feet. “I got’er git out 
just soon’s anybody, an’ see t’ them hides,” he told us. 
“T-jing ! There’s something about a city that whets me all up.” 

That was last winter. Bill did take the fellow’s address, 
but Jake and I forgot about the whole interview until this 
October just past. 





Bill blew into the store, one day, all 
steamed up for something special. A 
stranger might have guessed that the 
stock market was acting nicely for Bill, 
but Jake and I have learned that when 
Bill looks like that, we are about to be 
introduced to some gilt-edged vacation 
plan. 







aoGAayt exploded Bill, “we’re off for 
Landford.” 

“Which ?” 

“We're off for a big raccoon hunt!” 

“Didn’t know that any had gotten 
away,” said Jake. “Which way did 
they go?” 

“All rare-coons,” said Bill with a 
grin, “go to Landford, their ances- 
tral home. Here, read this.” 

I took the epistle, and read: 
“Dear sir, I take my pen in hand 
to let you know that there ain’t.any 
grass growing on me, yit, and | 
hope you are the same. farther- 
more, I want to remind you that 
rarecoon hunting is elegant up 
hear this fall, and I will meet you 
at the station. just say when. 
Hiram Tusk.” 

Well, you know how a new idea attracts one. We worked 
up a whole lot of enthusiasm. We arranged to have a fel- 
low drive us to the South Station. Jake* and I started on 
time according to schedule, and stopped at Bill’s house to 
pick him up. Out he came with a pack load of truck, a gun, 
and not least, nor last, a big rawboned hound. 

Bill’s wife came to the door, and called a parting shot 
after him: “Don’t you dare to bring that thing back!” 


ILL informed us that the hound was trained to ride on 

the running board. But the dog fell off on the first curve 
we came to. The traffic was heavy, and the hound landed 
squarely in front of a big closed car. Of course we stopped, 
and the other car stopped with a squeaking of brakes. But 
the driver forgot to hold out his hand, and the next car 
bumped the rear end, giving the first car just enough of a 


‘*‘Don't bring that 
back’ 
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jump to hit that hound right where all 
hounds of his particular breeding 
ought to be hit. The critter let out a 
howl that drew a crowd, and created 
a jam in a wink’s time. 

Poor Bill finally caught that fool 
dog, and dragged him back to us. 
Well, we missed one train. 

At Russell we unloaded. The bag- 
gageman kicked the hound out the car 
door, and threatened to do likewise to 
Bill, who naturally protested against 
such high-pressure methods. 

Then a voice behind us said, 
cher got thar?” 

“Huh ?” said Bill, 


next foe. 


“W hat- 


wheeling to meet the 


[It WAS our long-lost hide collector, 
Hiram Tusk, who proceeded to give 
Bill’s hound a thorough examination be- 
fore he bothered to shake hands with us. 
“He’s a guaranteed, A-No. 1 coon 
hound,” said Bill in his parental tone. 

“Hum,” said Hiram. “Well, yer never 
kin tell, but he looks as though he could 
run, anyway.” 

We piled into an old Ford car and were 
off. 

Jake got a little peeved because that hound of Bill’s in- 
sisted on hanging his head over Jake’s new hunting breeches. 
Jake insisted on calling the new dog, “Slobberer.” Bill had 
already decided to name the dog, and objected to Jake’s 
name. 

Hiram poured oil on the troubled waters, by explaining 
that it was a good sign when a hound drooled. And he 
seemed to take a new interest in the dog. ‘“Show’s he’s 
raring t’ go,” he said. After that Bill, himself, started in 
calling the hound Slobberer. 

We had been driving about two hours, in which time we 
had passed several abandoned farms, and one that had been 
abandoned by the occupant. There were several mongrel 
dogs in the yard, and two of them sailed out and chased 
us for several hundred yards. 


“That’s Kurt Sty’s place, an’ his (Continued on page 86) 
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NCE upon a time— 
Ril and that’s the way 
Ris J to begin a story— 
beet there was a Fish and 
a Man whose Spans of Life 
Ended on the Same _ Day. 
Stranger still, the Man knew 
that it was to be so—and the 
Great Fish, if it didn’t know, 
sensed it when that Day came. 

The strange experience 
which prompts me to make 
this statement happened many 
years ago. In order that you 
may judge for yourself 
whether or not I am justified 
in my conclusions, we must 
travel back together across the 
intervening years, and into the 
“bush” before the “fishing 
clubs” were born. 

It was a sparkling morning 
in early July—and the two 
cousins and I (both about my 
age and both now gone— 
killed in action in the World 
War) had just finished load- 
ing our canoe and duffel on 
the old river steamer which 
was taking the first consign- 
ment of shantymen back “up 
river,” to lay out a new camp 
and get things ready for the 
coming season’s work, 

We _ had _ permission 
the lumber company to go with 
the crew as far as the boat 
went, and were striking in 
from there for a two months’ 
fishing trip. 

i can shut my eyes and still 
see that old boat, her deck 
punched full of calk holes, where spiked shoes had left a 
record of her years of travel up and down, with as motley 
a passenger list as ever trod a deck. Dirt, black flies, and 
the odor of past generations of shanty grub, which had done 
its part to tame the wilderness; Canadian shag, hard liquor 
and snatches of ribald song and oaths in French Canuck. 

The old boat chugged along and we finally tied up about 
noon the second day at a point where a huge log boom com- 
pletely blocked the river. We put our canoe overboard, 
loaded in our gear, paddled ashore, made a short portage 
and were in the river again above the boom. Then we 
paddled upstream against a fairly stiff current, streaked 
here and there with white water where boulders neared the 
surface, until nearly sundown, when we were ready to call 
it a day. We went ashore to make camp for the night, on 
a point where the river widened above us to form a large 
lake. 

It was a picturesque spot and here we stayed for about 
three days, loafing and fishing. There seemed to be plenty 
of bass and pike, but apparently no muskellunge. 
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‘*For Death ride with him— 
on this last journey toward 
the sun’”’ 


HE first night (which I thought I should never live 

through, it being my first in the “bush”) was intermi- 
nable and the hot stillness was broken only by the splash of 
a feeding fish, or the snort of a deer as she freed her 
nostrils of water after pulling up a lily root. Morning 
finally came, however, and I got my first real touch of 
fishing fever—and wanted to do something about it and, I 
might add, I have never gotten over it and never want to. 

The crew of the steamer had assured us that this par- 
ticular stretch of water was stiff with muskies and we 
had trolled all day, off and on (one of us was always at 
it), for three days, and nary a strike from a sizable fish. 
It was strenuous work too—paddling usually with a stiff 
breeze blowing, a big rock in the bow, and the troll line 
held in your teeth, with about 3 feet of slack line running 
from your mouth to your right hand on the paddle. We 
used about 100 feet of line with a large three hook spoon 
and a live frog for bait. A good stiff strike jerked your 





” Toward theSun 
By 
John H. Lancaster 
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head back, you let go with 
your teeth, struck with your 
right, gave up paddling and 
finished the battle with your 
hands. As I remember it, 
very few rods were used in 
this game then. 

The third evening near sun- 
down I hooked the first musky, 
just off some lily pads near 
our camp. We had a battle 
royal and I brought him in 
shortly after dark. My hands 
were blistered and _ bleeding 
from the hand line, and I was 
absolutely all in from the 
drawn-out battle. The boys 
were at the beach to meet me, 
were properly enthusiastic 
over my fish, and, best of all, 
had a good supper ready. 

Now comes the story I 
started to tell. 

After supper, a south breeze 
promised relief from flies and 
mosquitoes, and it seemed a 
little cooler. 

We started a small camp fire 
down near the water and were 
smoking and talking when a 
canoe we had not previously 
seen or heard grounded gently 
on the pebbly beach within 25 
feet of us, and within the cir- 
cle of our firelight. 

A grizzled and bent old 
Indian slowly got out of the 
canoe, and, as he walked to- 
ward us, said: “Hello, boys— 
you got smoke for Charley? 
Pipe she cold for three days 
now—Charley he feel sick.” 

He paused and sat down at the foot of an old tree, wait- 
ing to see if his appeal had made good. Stanley rose, said, 
“Sure thing, Charley,” and went up to the tent and brought 
back and handed him two plugs of “Old Chum.” The old 
man took them without rising, mumbled something that 
passed for thanks, sliced some tobacco from the plug, care- 
fully, and rolled it in his gnarled old hands until it suited 
him. 

Then he slowly filled and lighted, from a sulphur match, 
a cutty pipe which he dug out of his clothes somewhere. 


OR several minutes he gave himself up to a thorough 

enjoyment of the weed, then he took the pipe from his 
mouth and, turning to me, said, “Good! How much you 
catch ?” 

I told him we had not had much luck until today, and 
got up and brought my fish from our canoe for his in- 
spection. 

He seemed to regard it as a species of baitfish,.and said 
nothing until after I had returned from putting it back in 
the canoe. Then he tamped down and relighted his pipe, 
looked out over the lake where the rising moon was just 
showing a ripple path and remarked: “Too bad. Big fish 
go when camps come. Just one he stay.” 

He shifted his seat for greater comfort. We waited with- 
out reply and he went on. “Long ago—when Charley 
young—like you boys—he live on this point—with squaw— 
two brother. Winter long—food hard to get—smoked fish 
good.” 

He paused, puffed away a few moments and seemed to 
be thinking, then he continued. “Before ice came, Indian 
spear at night—smoke fish all day.” 

He knocked out his pipe, put it away and went on, now 
speaking in the first person. “One still night we take canoe 
—burn balsam torch in front for light. My brother Joe 
he spear. I paddle slow and quiet inside lily pads. Joe, 
he hold up hand for stop—and point down so.” 

He held up one hand, then pointed down with the other 
and quickly went on. “I look— (Continued on page 48) 
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A nice catch of blue fin tuna 
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A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FISHING TRIP 


By Lorin Hall 


4AASHIMOTO MIYADA was a fisherman who lived 
on Terminal Island. One day, in the fall, Miyada 





called us on the telephone: 
= a = =6“You want fish?” he asked excitedly. 
“Sure! That you, Miyada?” Fay answered. 


You come now—big run, 6 miles out.” 

“We'll come right down. You wait right there!” 

Of course we wanted fish! We had just finished the first 
week of our vacation; we had tried the coast as far south as 
San Diego, and no luck, so by now we were about to give it 
up and go after lake bass. 

“A run of fish—at last!” Fay shouted as he brought his 
carbine from the garage. ‘We'll take the rifle along—might 
be some sharks, too.” 

Miyada had never before called 
us on the telephone. Some- 
thing rather strange about that. 
He usually drove up to Comp- 
ton in his car for a visit. On 
these trips he usually brought 
the meaty part of a tuna or 
yellowtail and often a leader 
or homemade swivel; he was 
always tinkering with tackie, 
and on these trips he would 
tell us about the fishing, good 
or bad. He would end his 
visit by saying, “You come 
down—maybe you get few fish, 
[ do’ know.” Now he had 
called on the telephone and 
said, “You come now—big run 
6 miles out.” 

Funny thing about fishing! 
Some one discovers a big mi- 
gration along the coast. Papers 
print a story—the word goes 
round. Boats pull out in the 
night, heavily loaded with nets 
and other paraphernalia. Busi- 


“Him, me. 











am et 
Top—Boats used for deep sea fishing near Avalon. 


Bottom—The boat used by the author, who is 
standing inthe prow attempting to spear a shark 


ness concerns find several missing clerks next morning, Men 
will quit their jobs if necessary to be there. You can’t explain 
the details as to why they do it—you only know they do, and 
you know, too, that nothing is going to stop your being there 
to hook a few, if not the prize fish. You bet, fishing gets 
the best of ’em! 

We hit the Boulevard at 40 miles—the speed limit. We 
didn't stop until we reached the drawbridge crossing the 
Terminal Island Channel. We had to stop here, because the 
bridge was up, a vessel passing shoreward, and it seemed 
that it was crawling at a snail’s pace. 

At Terminal Island Landing, Miyada was awaiting us. 

‘‘No fool dis time,” he said smilingly, “plenty fish—we go 
out.” 

“What kind, Miyada?” Fay 
asked, as he began to unload 
the tackle. 

“Plent’ kind now—barracud’, 
tuna, shark ... .!” 

“Darn right, Miyada—I 
know’d it—you wouldn’t have 
‘phoned otherwise.” 


UR glance along the water 

front told us the truth. Most 
of the boats had pulled out. 
There are perhaps 300 fishing 
smacks that make Terminal 
Island their “home port.” Sev- 
eral big fish canneries are fac- 
ing the wharf and they depend 
on the Japanese for their sup- 
ply. Of course, the word had 
gone the rounds and the boys 
had pulled out for the harvest. 

Miyada led us down to the 
water. His fishing smack, a 
wonderful boat with a capacity 
of 80 tons, rose and fell with 
the rip tides. Everything on 











erminal Island 


Left—A wonderful 
tuna strung up at 
Terminal Island 


Inset—The author 
amid a bunch of 
small sharks 


Bottom — Our 
catch of yellowtail 
and sea bass 
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Japanese_ boats at Wilmington 





























board was shipshape. Nets were stacked 

high. Poles, tackle, reels, spears and 

whatnot were in evidence. The engine 

was running slowly, too. Three other 

Japanese were aboard in addition to the 

engineer. The decks were washed clean 

and the cabin was stacked with groceries 

and vegetables. The hold, too, was filled 

with ice and, last but not least, our fa- 

vorite boat, the Hotai, was resting on 

deck, repainted, recalked, ready for its 
part of the adventure. 


AT EXACTLY 5:55 p. m., forty min- 
utes after we had driven up, we 
were moving out toward the lighthouse. 
Several battleships were at anchor here 
and there, and we selected a path that 
brought us near the California, which 
made our craft look like a fly on a large 
platter. 

We discovered the migration of fish 
before dark that night. It was a mighty 
horde headed south. No one could 
guess its length or width. Captain 
Farnsworth, of the Tuna Club at Cata- 
lina Island, in an article to the News 
had declared the school covered a space 100 miles long 
and 60 wide—millions of them, too many for one’s 
contemplation. Miyada smiled as he watched the forms 
dart hither and yon in the dying light of the day. He 
knew it was a matter of dollars and cents to him. We 
didn’t figure “that a way.” We wanted sport—that 
was all. Here it was! 

All night long we followed the mighty horde. 
Miyada smiled as he sat fo’ard and smoked. Fay and | 
dozed in our bunks when the noise lessened so we 
could. The three Japanese fished steadily, the “smacks” 
on the deck telling us that they were landing tuna. We 
didn’t enjoy the method any too well, but remembered 
that commercial fishing was perhaps necessary. We 
knew the system—big cane poles—heavy lines—great 
steel hooks—two men to the pole, sometimes three. 

sait! Cast out! Hit ’em hard and as they rise in a 
“sporty” nose ascension, keep them comin’ onto the 
deck. Night fishing as we had seen it. 


HEN the sun came up the Hotai was launched 

over the side of the fishing smack. She took the 
water like a sea gull. Fay climbed down and aboard. 
He fastened on the outboard motor. We took a sup- 
ply of gasoline, our tackle, lunch and fresh water. Our 
plan was to make a short reconnoissance of the sur- 
rounding water. We wanted to get away from the 
slaughter, for the moment. We wanted to hook a fish 
or two on light tackle; wanted to feel their strength 
and tackle-busting power. They had it, these tuna! 
Yeah, the first strike Fay had came swiftly. The big 
reel screamed and the pole shimmied, and when 
he tried to stop the fish, the line frilled out like 
it was a single thread. A second line was 
smashed by another fish, who came 3 feet out 
of the water for the flying-fish bait. We soon 
discovered that ordinary lines were useless. 

I had with me a new genuine cuttyhunk line, 
size 24, with an advertised breaking strength 
of 48 pounds dead weight. This line was 850 
feet long, strung on a Vom Hoff reel—it was 
brought into play. I told Fay to try it. 

Before he made the cast, I took a glance 
westward where the fishing smack was 
anchored. I could see that the boys were 
still at the slaughter. It turned me sick, al- 
most, too. I wasn’t quite prepared to see a 
boatload of fish gaffed and manhandled and 
dumped into a hold of crushed ice. Then I 
was brought back to reality by a shout: 

“Dang you!” Fay said, meaning the fish. 
“You didn’t give the bait time to hit the 
water. My goodness, now I’m in for it sure!” 
What he said and (Continued on page 85) 
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Along the Menin Road near Ypres, Belgium, August, 1927. 
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No passing motorist would ever guess from this scene that he was on 
one of the World War’s most fearful battlefields, where 250,000 men died ten years before, and everything was wrecked 









Motor (amping in E; urope 


By ‘U. Heber Sergeant 


LIN! NE day last July the Vice-President of the Irish 
| Peale-d: Free State was assassinated as he was on his way 
The assassins who shot 
4 him down al their get- -away in a waiting auto- 
mobile which they had previously stolen. Consequently, all 
of Southern Ireland was in a high state of exgitement the 
next day when an old college friend of mine and myself 
landed at Queenstown (now called Cobh in Ireland’s Gaelic 
language) from the big liner that had carried us and our 
own automobile across the Atlantic from America. 

We and our car were soon ashore and a few minutes later 
we had filled the tank with petrol (which is the, British and 
Irish name for gasoline) and we were off across the beau- 
tiful countryside on the first lap of our 7,000-mile motor 
camping trip through Europe. Although motor cars are 
scarce in Ireland, and every car seen on the highways drew 
the interested attention of most of those who passed it, the 
governmental authorities evidently believed that the Dublin 
assassins would continue to use their automobile indefinitely 
for touring purposes. At least that is the impression which 
we gained after we had been stopped, in every village 
which we entered that day, by uniformed guardsmen who 
looked at our official automobile documents and drivers’ 









Below—the Meuse, on the WNa- 
mur-Aix-la-Chapelle road, the very 
road down which marched the Ger- 
man armies on that fateful day in 
August, 1914, which marked the be- 
ginning of the World War 












licenses. It was late in the day when we landed at Cobh, 
so we had time only for a short business stop in Cork, and 
a hasty visit to the famous Stone in Blarney castle before 
night descended upon us. Three miles outside the village of 
Blarney we found a quiet meadow behind a high earthen 
hedgerow, and, since the heavy iron gate that formed its 
entrance was unlocked, we drove in and shut the gate be- 
hind us. It was a most ideal place to camp—dquiet, secluded, 
and far from signs of human habitation. Making our camp 
was a very simple matter because our car had been arranged 
for sleeping inside it, and we were soon prepared to spend 
our first night of motor camping in E -urope. We had parked 
our car in the meadow in such a way that it was almost en- 
tirely hidden from the view of any person who might be 
passing down the roadway, in fact it was so far behind the 
earthen hedgerow that only one front wheel was visible at 
the gateway. 

Just as the 
a young lad came singing and whistling down the road. 
moment he spied the wheel of our car through the 
his former joyfulness suddenly ceased, and, as | 


long Irish twilight was fading into darkness, 
The 
gateway 
secretly 


watched him from my hiding place behind the hedge, he 
quickened his steps, and with many 


(Continued on page 63) 


Oval—There are plenty of the great 

open spaces for the motor camper 

in Europe. This scene is near Cas- 
tellane in Southern France 






Below —The historic Apennines 
and the blue Mediterranean com- 
bine to make motoring in Italy very 
delightful 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J B DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl! protector. 


JOSEPH D PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 











Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 
More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our — grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








Why Lower the Duck Bag Limit? 


r IS an axiom in psychology that peo- 
ple tend to believe what they want to 
believe. 

Back in 1904-1907 I lived in New Mex- 
ico. Ducks were plentiful wherever there 
was water. There was a favorite place 
where a few of us always got a satisfying 
bag. Ten years or so later one of these 
friends revisited the place. 

“How about Canaigre Lake?” I asked. 
“Ducks still pitching in there?” 

He shook his. head. “No,” he answered, 
then added, “flight’s moved somewhere 
else’”—but the tone in which he said it did 
not seem to carry even self-conviction. 

Back in the old home on Long Island 
Sound. I hadn’t shot there in a third of a 
century and didn’t expect to now. But there 
were pleasant memories to revive—red-let- 
ter days to recall with old companions. 
“Remember that time, Washington’s birth- 
day, when I got thirty ducks off the jetty?” 

3ill hesitated. 3irds don’t come in that 
way any more. Feller’s pretty well off 
now with two or three bluebill. Guess all 
the boats have drove ’em somewhere else.” 

And here in California a friend is speak- 
ing. “No, I didn’t go to the club but three 
or four times last year. Very few birds, 
though we cut shooting to one day a week. 
People say that most of the flight nowadays 
travel right on 
through to Mexico. 

As I listened, my 
thoughts went back 
to the Indian agency 
where I was sta- 
tioned after the 
“shost dancing” of 
the Sioux and 
Cheyennes. As a 
youngster, I was 
curious. “What 
was it all about?” 
I asked. 

The grizzled In- 
dian agent shifted 
his quid of navy 
plug. 3ucks 


thought the buffa- 
loes had gone into 
a big 


cave under- 


By Col. Edward L. Munson 


ground. Thought if they drove the white 
men out, the buffaloes’d come back. Damn 
fools couldn’t believe that all the buffaloes 
were dead!” 

Somehow, as I think of it now, the de- 
lusions of red men and white seem much 
alike. 

Let us consider now the several causes, 
other than overshooting, that have been 
brought forward in the effort to account for 
duck diminution; with brief statements in 
rebuttal. 


HORTAGE of duck food is alleged as 

a cause of duck decrease. This is true, 
but only in respect to local numbers. If 
food is insufficient, the birds merely move 
to where it can be obtained. There are vast 
areas throughout the country offering food 
in plenty but with few birds to eat it. 
Fifty miles or more is nothing to a duck 
in flying out from its resting place to feed. 
Fresh rice, wheat and acorns in ducks 
killed while flying back to water on the 
California marshes show that they have 
gone at least such distances. It follows 
that the planting of duck foods in ponds, 
so that the genus may not starve, is un- 
necessary. But if planting is done so that 
an increased number of birds may be at- 
tracted, retained—and shot—that is another 





Pintails on a lake near the Arkansas River 





matter. 

Of late, much stress has been laid on the 
curtailment of breeding and _ feeding 
grounds for ducks by the drainage of 
swamp lands. Reflection would seem to 
show that the importance of this is much 
exaggerated. Despite such reclamation 
work, it is everyday observation that plenty 
of good breeding grounds for ducks are 
still left in this country. There is probably 
not a place where ducks now nest that 
would not support other broods also. And 
it is common knowledge that the main 
breeding grounds of waterfowl are, and al- 
ways have been, the far north and Arctic 
tundras where they are little if any dis- 
turbed by man. What is wanted now is 
not so much more places for ducks to breed 
in, as more ducks to breed in the suitable 
places that already exist! 

The need for game refuges and loafing 
places has been advanced as an important 
factor in duck conservation. This, I think, 
is true—but in number and extent they can 
never be more than minor aids. And they 
must be the kind of refuges that protect 
the birds against everybody, every day in 
the year. Not the false protection of duck 
clubs, which preserve the birds from being 
hunted by the general public only so that 
they may be more easily slaughtered in 
larger numbers, on 
designated days, by 
the selected few. 
The claim of duck 
clubs that they 
give “protection” 
must be regarded 
as sham and pre- 
tense until such 
time as they set 
aside a fair per- 
centage of their 
holdings as duck 
sanctuaries in which 
no shot may ever 
be fired. Look at 
some of the figures 
given elsewhere in 
this article. You 
will not find much 
honest _ protection 








in clubs that kill a thousand birds a day, 
and in which the average hunter kills 435 
in a season! 


E HEAR much talk about the de- 

struction of game by predatory birds 
and animals. These agencies form one of 
nature’s checks against over-expansion of 
species. But shooters and trappers alike 
combine against them and their numbers 
are steadily smaller—certainly as far as 
those that prey on waterfowl are con- 
cerned. The duck hawk is not a common 
bird. Other varieties of hawks may pick 
up a sick or wounded duck, as a change 
from the usual diet—and the same is true 
of predatory animals that haunt the marsh- 
lands. But when this has been admitted, 
the story has been told. 

Of late years, we have heard much about 
the wholesale destruction of ducks from a 
mysterious malady, apparently due to al- 
kali water. This fact has been made much 
of—and with apparent exaggeration—by 
those seeking to find some cause, other than 
overshooting, for duck decrease. 

The effort seems made to induce the be- 
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Plenty of good breeding ictal for 
ducks is still left 


lief that this “duck disease” is a new thing. 
But to those of us who hunted in the West 
twenty or thirty years ago it is not a nov- 
elty—to see dead ducks on an alkali pond 
was to be expected. The fact was that 
ducks were so numerous and population 
so sparse that no one gave the mortality 
from this cause more than casual thought. 
The total duck mortality from this cause 
must have been very great, for in the west- 
ern third of the country the alkaline sinks 
and pond holes existed—and still exist— 
in unnumbered thousands. More recently, 
drainage has added to such conditions; and 
a concentrated high mortality on such areas, 
with more people to observe it, has called 
attention to such dangers. 

_It is undeniable that a vast number of 
birds have died of some mysterious malady 
on the Bear River marshes during the past 
fifteen years. The years 1910, 1914 and 
1920 were especially bad, and estimates of 
the local destruction of waterfowl ran into 
several millions. Referring to duck con- 
ditions i in the West, the statement has ap- 
peared in print that “To the duck malady, 
more than to all other causes combined, 
may be credited the decrease in the number 
of birds.” 

Bad as it has been, the destruction of 


ducks on Bear River has been chiefly of 
local effect only. Of the whole duck popu- 
lation of the country, only a minor part 
passes through the Bear River zone, as 
we are beginning to learn from banded 
ducks. It follows, therefore, that the known 
decrease of ducks since 1910, throughout 
the country generally, must be attributed 
largely to something else than local duck 
epidemics in Utah. 


I DO not dispute any estimates that have 
been made as to the loss of duck life 
on Bear River, for I have never shot there 
and know nothing about them. But there 
is another area that has been habitually 
linked with northern Utah in respect to 
severity of duck epidemics, and that is Tule 
Lake, in northern California. And some 
of the figures for the latter place I person- 
ally am in position to challenge. There are 
statements in the official prints that the 
year 1926 was an exceptionally deadly one 
for the ducks on Tule Lake. Well, in 
the late fall of 1926 I spent some days at 
Tule Lake on a hunting trip. Not one of 
our party saw a dead duck other than the 
ones we shot. And other hunters at the 
lake, and in the near-by town of Malin, 
had no knowledge of any excessive mor- 
tality. So much for the actual facts on 
the ground! Further, two years later about 
four-fifths of the Tule Lake marsh was 
set aside as a duck refuge. Surely the 
Biological Survey would not be guilty of 
such a criminal absurdity as designating 
as a place for duck preservation the place 
where local conditions bring about whole- 
sale duck destruction! 

As to other places with this duck dis- 
ease, individually they are negligible. Ob- 
servers have told me, with obvious appre- 
hension, that they have seen a thousand 
dead ducks on Buena Vista Lake, in south- 
ern California. A thousand dead ducks? 
Pshaw! We shall see that there are clubs 
in the same state whose members kill about 
a thousand ducks of a week-end, on a 
single preserve. 

If there is any general argument to be 
made in the Bear River matter, it is that 
reasonable conservation should be carried 
out not only there but elsewhere also. 

We come now to the human causative 
factor in the diminution of ducks. For 
all practical purposes, it is expressed by 
shooting, and measured by the amount of 
duck life destroyed. 

Why are our ducks disappearing? Let 
me give you some facts of my personal 
knowledge! I shot on the second day of 
the 1928 season at a commercial club, the 
manager of which said that more than 900 
ducks had been brought in on the previous 
day, included in which were nineteen limits 
of twenty-five birds each. I was informed 
of a private club in which twenty mem- 
bers brought in twenty limits on the same 
day—and after these 500 birds were 
brought in the keepers went around with 
retrievers and picked up 100 more. One 
of my friends, who is a persistent hunter 
but does not consider himself an expert 
shot, told me that he bagged 403 ducks in 
the season of 1928, and 432 in 1927. 


HAVE in my possession the official 

statement of a certain duck club in the 
San Joaquin Valley. There are eighty- 
seven members of this club, of whom 
about sixty shot at various times during the 
1928 season. The birds bagged were re- 
ported by days, varieties and numbers. 
There were thirty-one open days and en 
average of thirty-eight shooters on each 
open day. The total number of birds 
bagged at this club during the season was 
16,545: which, with the modest estimate 
of one duck lost to each five bagged, would 
reach a grand total of 19,845. The aver- 
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age number of birds bagged by the average 
shooter, for the entire seasen, was 435. On 
October 1 there were seventy-two shooters, 
who bagged 1,006 ducks; on December 3), 
seventy shooters bagged 1,456 ducks; on 
January 6, seventy-two shooters bagged 
1,488 ducks. On this club there are 280 
sunken barrels, so that wherever the duck 
flight may shift, the gunners have con- 
cealment under it. 

Do you want some more figures? On 
opening day, 1928, two commercial clubs 
in the San Joaquin Valley (names fur- 
nished on application) had 302 limits of 
twenty-five birds each brought in, or the 
vast total of 7,550 birds. This did not 
include the bags of hunters who brought 
in less than twenty-five birds each, nor 
did it include a probable additional 20 per 
cent of crippled or lost birds. If a limit 
of fifteen instead of twenty-five birds had 
been in effect, there would have been a 
saving of 3,200 ducks, for this one day, 
from these two clubs alone. Take another 
club—a commercial one—on Salton Sea, 
in southern California. Its records for 
the season of 1928 showed that 83 per 
cent of all its patrons killed limits of 
twenty-five birds each. 








What sportsman wants more ducks in a 
day than the fifteen taken by this Minn- 
esota gunner? 


These figures will be used by the duck 
butchers as an argument that there is still 
so much game left in California that there 
is no need to conserve it. They will not 
tell you that such bags are only made in 
places where the ducks are fed and tamed 
five days a week so that they may be more 
easily destroyed on the two days of open 
hunting. Nor will they tell you that the 
ducks are systematically concentrated on 
such places by luring them away from less 
favored and steadily increasing areas 
where shooters now look up at a largely 
vacant sky. 

N 1928, 257,738 hunting licenses were 

issued in California, of which the Game 
Commission estimated that 150,000 were 
primarily for hunting ducks. If we fur- 
ther reduce the latter estimate to 100,000 
and allow but fifty ducks per hunter per 
season—a low figure, considering the rela- 
tive ease of reaching the sport and the large 
average kills of clubs—the total annual 
kill in the state would aggregate 5,000,000 
ducks. And this total would not include 
another million of cripples and lost birds. 
If you do not agree with this estimate, 
cut it down to suit yourself. Halve it— 
quarter it—if you think you can justifiably 
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rect answers on page 86. 


mark. 


hunted? 


3 What duck is supposed to remind you 
married? 

4 Of what is 

7. Where, 
armadillo? 


color in winter? 


to the muskrat in relat 
11. What are the two 
enemies of game birds? 


ducklings have? 


fame birds, why are 


scarce? 





15. How can quail be 


_Ray Be rgman, 
TDOOR 


one 


75 


such a great distance? 











Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 
ARK your answers ona slip of paper and check against the cor- 


question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by J. E. Rohr, Pennsylvania 
1. In what states are eider and wood ducks allowed to be 
2 How does the secretary bird get its name? 
the mongoose a noted enemy? 
5 What is a coypu and does it have fur or feathers? 
Were any zebras ever broken to harness? 


roughly, is the home of the 


8. Are muskrats’ tails round or flat? 
9. Does the Rocky Mountain goat change 


10. What human characteristic is peculiar 


12. What is the worst enemy wild baby 

13. When quail are the most prolific of our 

14 What is the cheapest and most easily 
obtainable feed liked by wild ducks? 


16. Why do our native game birds have such somber colors? 
17. Name at least three animals, birds or reptiles that are 


LIFE’S __ best-liked ] 
writers on Eastern classed as vermin by game breeders. 
angling, whose aver- 18. What is the chief diet of the fox? 
age on this series was 19. Do muskrats live 


20. What causes trees, 
where there is no possibility that the wind has blown the seed 


ive yourself 5 per cent for every 


of a young lady just 





Van Campen Heil- 


ion to his food? ner, adventurer and 
worst animal or bird sportsman, whose 
Alaska story ‘The 
Land of the Great 


Brown Bear’ will 
appear in a fall issue, 
made an average of 


90 


saved from suffocation in the deep snow? 


they in general so 


on animal or vegetable food? 
to grow in spots 





particularly pines, 














do so in the light of the foregoing figures! 

Can ducks be exterminated by over- 
shooting? Well, consider the following. 
At the time of the American occupation 
of the Philippines, the great Laguna de 
Bay, south of Manila, swarmed with non- 
migratory ducks. The crew of the gunboat 
that patrolled the lake kept themselves sup- 
plied with duck meat by merely turning a 
machine gun on a flock. In 1904, one shot- 
gun might kill a hundred in an hour. In 
1915, they had dwindled to a few remnants. 
In 1923, in the same place, they were ab- 
solutely gone—nothing was left to the 
hunter but a few migratory bluebills. I 
know—for I hunted them myself at these 
successive periods. 

What made the difference? In Spanish 
times the natives were not allowed to have 
guns. Under American control, some 
30,000 shotguns were licensed and were 
worked all the time. The natives learned 
the trick of lashing them to bamboo floats, 
masking the latter and their heads with 
water lilies, swimming down to a flock and 
lining it up, and then exterminating it with 
a single shot. Only in areas like the Cot- 
tabato River, where the natives have no 
guns and in which white men_ seldom 
come, do these ducks still remain in orig- 
inal numbers. 

One factor for game increase that is 
usually overlooked is that during the 
World War, and for some time thereafter, 
the game in this country and Canada was 
practically given a holiday. The United 
States alone had 5,000,000 young men un- 
der arms—and the youths and old men do- 
ing their bit on the farms and in the shops 
had little time for hunting. With little 
but natural causes to oppose its increase 
over several years, the way in which game 
“came back” was remarkable. The experi- 


ence should serve as an excellent object 
lesson as to the increase of game to be ex- 
pected if given a fair chance to propagate. 
The Game Refuge bill has just become 
law. This is a step in advance, but prompt 


results cannot be expected from it. In the 
meantime the diminution of ducks will be 
going on unless other measures are taken. 
At the rate the ducks have decreased in 
the last decade, what number may we hope 
to have ten, or even a half dozen, years 
from now? 


T IS fortunate that by reason of existing 

law, which empowers the authorities in 
Washington to make the necessary regula- 
tions, no further legislation is necessary if 
these authorities will act. All that needs 
to be done is for such authorities to use 
the power with which they are already 
endowed. While we are waiting for the 
game refuges that are to come during the 
next ten years, would it not be ordinary 
common sense to take the other—and more 
important—step that can be done at once, 
and cut down the legal kill to reasonable 
limit? If experience later shows that the 
latter can safely be raised, this can be done 
at any time. But a killed duck cannot be 
restored to life! 

There is a peculiar psychology in the 
word “limit.” Listen to any group of 
hunters and you will hear them constantly 
refer to it. To many of them, unless they 
get a limit, the day is incomplete, imper- 
fect, and with something lacking. It is 
not that they need the extra birds—could 
use them if they had them—but that they 
had failed to achieve an officially recog- 
nized “possible.” Whatever be the size of 
the legal bag, it is human nature to strive 
to attain it. In hunting, like any other 
sport, the element of competition enters. 
There is a pleasant sense of prestige in 
being able to accomplish all that is per- 
mitted—a little tinge of superiority in be- 
ing able to say, with assumed casualness, 
“Oh, yes. I got my limit.” But the same 
sort of prestige would remain if the rules 
of the game were changed so that the legal 
gaa was expressed in smaller num- 
ers. 

The argument of the duck clubs, that 





the imposition of smaller limits would dis- 
rupt them, does not seem founded on fact, 
My acquaintance with duck hunters indi- 
cates that they are mostly gentlemen and 
sportsmen, who hunt primarily for sport’s 
sake, for pleasurable outings. I wonder 
if the duck clubs using the above argu- 
ment realize that it goes far to misrepre- 
sent the best element of their membership, 
by assuming that it, too, belongs in the 
“meat-hunter” class! 

The argument is made that reduction of 
bag limits will not help the situation, since 
a hundred birds killed by ten men are just 
as dead as if killed by one. This is a 
shrewd juggling of words, by which two 
statements not necessarily correlated are 
joined together with the purpose of creat- 
ing mental confusion. The answer is that 
a saving of breeding stock will accrue by 
exactly the number of birds comprised by 
the difference between the total of old lim- 
its that would have been killed and the 
new and smaller limits that are proposed 
—less the small increased number killed by 
other individuals as a result of more op- 
portunities. As to the second statement, it 
answers itself as a self-evident proposition. 
At the same time it is equally self-evident 
that under the lesser size limit it will not 
be so easy for either one or ten men to 
kill a hundred ducks, and the supply of 
game will be by so much conserved. And 
after all, if the proposition is to be made 
one of slaughter, it would seem preferable 
to let ten men get ten ducks apiece rather 
than that one should hog the whole hun- 
dred. 


N MY opinion, the fight to reduce the 

bag limit of ducks to a number more 
commensurate with their dwindling supply 
is backed by the overwhelming majority 
of the hunters of the country at large. But 
they are not well organized, and in many 
ways are inarticulate when it comes to leg- 
islation. Let them even introduce a bill 
looking to a reasonable conservation of 
game for the perpetuation of sport, and it 
is at once confronted with powerful oppo- 
sition. 

The voice of this opposition is, in one 
way or another, and however disguised, 
the voice of greed and self-interest. Back 
of it is a group that is highly organized, 
capable of concerted action, and indirectly 
draws numerous business interests to its 
support. As an offset to the fact that its 
personnel represents only a minor fraction 
of the sportsman group, it is abundantly 
financed. 

Perhaps nowhere in the country has 
hunting been put on such an organized 
financial basis as in California. I have 
a list of 198 duck clubs in the state, and 
this roster is obviously incomplete. Reli- 
able estimates give these clubs shooting 
rights over 300,000 acres; and one of the 
big estates sold in 1928 some 130,000 more, 
much of which is marshland that will go 
into shooting clubs. Exactly how much 
money is invested in shooting privileges 
within the state, nobody knows. One of- 
ficial of the Game Commission estimates it 
at $15,000,000. However, a pamphlet of 
the Game Commission quotes a statement 
that “the capital invested in duck clubs 
north of the Tehachapi is estimated to be 
more than $21,000,000.” Take your choice, 
or estimate it for yourself. Money talks— 
and it never talks more loudly than where 
legislation is concerned. 

A recent bill in California, to cut the 
duck limit from twenty-five to fifteen birds 
per day, was strangled in committee. Why? 
The papers announced that the representa- 
tives of the federated duck clubs killed it. 
One of the chief arguments used was that 
if the bag was reduced to fifteen birds the 
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The Fighting Fish of August 


HEN it comes to deciding which 

is the best month of the summer 

season for successful fishing, we 
approach, naturally, a rather delicate sub- 
ject. One angler might think one way, and 
another might have reasons to believe dif- 
ferently. But, all in all, 1 do not hesitate 
in saying that I believe, for popularity 
among fishermen and_ vacationists, the 
month of August leads all the others. At 
this season the big majority of city people 
get their vacations for a fishing trip. A few 
old-timers who believe that there is no good 
musky or wall-eyed pike fishing except 
when there is a pretty stiff dose of frost 
in the air shy around August. And there 
is another class of fishermen—myself in- 
cluded—that clings awfully strong to the 
last of June and the first of July for fight- 
ing musky and battling bass. But, laying 
aside all personal likes and dislikes and 
memories and recollections, let us just look 
this August business for fishing plainly in 
the face: 

In the first place, to begin giving the 
devil his dues, there is no other month in 
the season so well adapted for a fishing 
trip in camp as August. Then the mos- 
quitoes and the gnats have pretty well 
vamoosed. Only in extremely low and 
swampy places and on certain hardwood 
slopes does one find any troublesome gnats 
or “skeeters.” But the house fly will be 
more or less of a pest the latter part of 
August. I have had them pile up 3 inches 
deep against the screens of my cabin on the 
northern lakes in the latter part of this 
month. And I have been forced to stand 
up to eat all my meals, in camp and in 
cabin, rather than be fairly pestered to 
death with these same domestic pests. Out 
in the woods, far away from cities or towns 
or other habitations, a man would never 
dream of these flies, but they are there just 
the same! They come, with approaching 
frost, out of the woods, from beneath the 
leaves on the brush, to simply make life 
a burden if there are no screens provided, 
or if there is no good lake breeze or river 
air. Therefore let us warn the man who is 
contemplating a fishing trip in August to 
make provisions for house flies. 


UT, as I have said, August is ideal for 

camping and for fishing whether with a 
boat or from the shore. The days are 
warm, with just a hint of frost tinging the 
air. No mosquitoes, no gnats—and the fish 
are hungry, then if ever, and ready to take 
a slam at a good plug or a spoon or a fly. 
I like the surface lure then best of any 
other artificial bait I have in the tackle 
box. And I am going to say right here, 
that I like the large surface plug best of 
all in August, and if at all possible, I will 
be found. using a white body and a red- 
head plug or minnow. Or I will be using 
a No. 7% size of nickel-plated spoon with 
a good old hank of natural bucktail cover- 
ing the hook or hooks. This, understand 


me, is for “Old Man Musky” and for “Mr. 
Wall-Eyed Pike.” 


And for bass here’s the 


By Ben C. Robinson 


thing I have always found to be a mighty 
good policy for a pleased customer, even 
though he does come to the cashier’s win- 
dow with a hook in his lip—a medium-deep 
working wooden plug or a spinner or spoon 
bait with a good seasoning of red in the 
tail-end make-up of the lure. I have had 
bass turn handsprings to get to a green 
bait at this season, when the water, as a 
rule, is clearer than at any time of the sea- 
son, and then, when they were just in the 
act of snatching the bait, had them turn 
another handspring, right up and over or 
to one side of the old bait, to get away from 
the bright hooks they had discovered there 
waiting for them! So, please, do not have 
any lures, for bass, at this season, that are 
not good, practical deceptions from the 
fish point of view. Do not have plugs with 
dark bodies and large, brightly nickeled 
hooks. Have the hooks blending in with 
the body color of the bait. And the same 
thing applies to the underwater spinners 
and spoons. I like the blued hook best of 
all others at this season. And a bronze 
hook is not a bad choice either with a 
pike-colored plug. But with a greenish- 
colored lure, such as many times comes in 
good bass plugs for this season, the blued 
hook is preferable. Bronze-colored or blued 
weed guards and the same thing should 





These bass were taken out of the weed 
beds in August 


apply in stems for the spoons to spin on 
where such added allurements are used on 
a bait. But I would advise the angler to 
pass along those baits with glaringly bright 
or contrasting hooks when the water is so 
bright and pellucid in August. 

Weed beds are glorious places at this 
season to raise bass when the sun is declin- 
ing in the evening; or about the clumps of 
reeds and wild rice; along the edges of 
river weeds, where there is a current sweep- 
ing along, say 4 feet in depth; or over 
rocky crevices in fairly deep pools in the 
mid-section of the day. Morning and eve- 
ning are my favorite times to fish in the 
hot August weather. Not alone because it 
is more comfortable for me personally, but 
because I have found the fish much easier 
to find then. They are lying in shallower 
water than in the middle of the day. Snags 
and weed beds and weedy fringes, in fact 
any place that has fairly deep water around 
it and where there is shade and protection, 
is the best haunt in August weather. This 
all comes about through the excessive clar- 
ity of the water at this particular season. 


HE “bloom” has pretty well gone from 

most of the northern lakes by the last 
of the month, although there will occasion- 
ally be lakes where the “bloom” will stay 
until the last part of the month. But rivers 
are mostly excellent fishing in August, how- 
ever, in northern rivers, as a rule, the weeds 
have had a chance to grow almost to the 
surface of the water, and plugs, spoons and 
spinners, all baits that work under the sur- 
face, are then almost useless. The surface 
bait is then in its element and should be used 
altogether. In middle-western streams there 
is no trouble to be anticipated with weeds, 
as the weedy growths are not so prevalent 
in this region as in the northern Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota and parts of 
the Canadian regions. However, in the 
Middle West we have another fault that is 
almost as bad as the weed proposition— 
and that is the low, discolored state of 
streams. This does not come from flood 
water necessarily, but from an extremely 
low stage, which does not permit the cur- 
rent to flow rapidly. The sluggish current 
therefore fails to carry off disturbed and 
clouded eddies, which result most times 
from carp rooting in the muddy shallow 
of the rivers and creeks. A bright spoon 
or a light-colored fly or wooden plug must 
be used in such rivers in the mid-part of 
August, the same as though they were dis- 
colored by rainfall and flood. 

But, with all the evils I have recounted 
there is no getting around the fact that the 
low stage of rivers and lakes produces ex- 
cellent fishing results ultimately. The 
pools are bound to shrink, and minnows 
and crayfish are becoming rather scarce 
with the strong pressure that has been put 
upon them by voracious pike, musky and 
bass. And at this season they are looking 
for any strays and will readily gobble them 
up. At this time of season a larger bait 
will work than earlier in the summer. Also, 
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I have found, over weed beds and in deep 
river pools, the perch-finish lure is a 
strong killer. This comes from the fact 
that at this season the perch and sunfish 
become the favored prey of the wall-eyed 
pike and the musky. Bass also have a 
great partiality for the perch as a bait 
about this time of the year. Last summer, 
in mid-August, I caught one of the finest 
strings of small-mouth black bass I saw 
during one of my trips into the Kawartha 
Lake regions of Canada. I baited with yel- 
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low perch of 5 and more inches in length, 
that I had supposed to be entirely too large 
for bass fishing. They produced wonderful 
results, however, and not only did I find 
this to be so, but my fishing partners also 
had success with them. One of the finest 
types of artificial lure I have ever found 
at this time has been the broken-perch- 
finish wooden bait. This bait is good 
eighter in northern lakes or in southern 
rivers and eastern streams in the August 
season. 


The “Lazy Fisherman” 


A Sketch of the Fishing Travels of Outdoor Life’s 
Angling Editor 


Ben C, Robinson 


NGLING 1s essentially anything but 
a lazy man’s sport. It requires 
action both in mind and body, and 
if one is enough of a fisherman he will 
find that it requires a considerable 
amount of travel and change of climate. 
The world is principally made up of 
water, and be it salt or fresh waters, 
that is the hunting ground of the real 
angler. For this reason I have found 
that fishing was not a lazy man’s job. 
I have followed it from the time I was 
old enough to accompany my father on 
his many fishing trips along the streams 
of the little community back in the Ohio 
hills, where I was born, until the present 
time, when the knowledge I have picked 
up from this lifetime of angling has 
been considered worthy of issuance each 
month in the pages of Ovurtpoor LiFE’s 
Angling Department. And in all this 
fishing, I have, as might naturally be 
expected, fished a great many different 
lakes, rivers, brooks, and bays of the 
salt water. 

From boyhood I have fished and stud- 
ied fish and fishing. I came of a race 
of fishermen, with hook and line and 
rod. My father’s father came from Vir- 
ginia, and from Fauquier County at that, 
noted for its race horses and its fox 
hunting. It is the haunt of sportsmen, 
and no doubt some of this was handed 
down to me from my father’s people. 
My mother’s side of the house were from 
pioneer stock that settled and helped 
conquer the wilderness on the banks 
of the Juniata River in Pennsylvania. 
So I have that greatest of all incentives 
toward being an angler—the inherent 
right to a love of the streams and the 
woods and their fishes, fowls and ani- 
mals. 

My first fishing story was an article 
of perhaps 500 words published when I 
was seventeen years old in one of the 
old sporting magazines. I was fired with 
this mediocre success and turned every 
thought to the streams of the Ohio Val- 
ley. I started using a fly rod when I 
was seventeen; and a bait-casting rod 
when I was twenty-three years of age. 
From the time I was twenty-three years 
of age until the present time I have done 
little else, outside a fishing-fighting- 
marching spree in the U. S. Army over- 
seas with the old A. E. F. My outfit 
was stationed in the winter of 1918 in 
the province of Burgundy in eastern 
France. It was a rough, mountainous 
country, with an abundance of excellent 
rivers flowing close by our camp. I 
bought myself a fishing outfit from a 
French shopkeeper in a little mountain 
town. I have the spoon and a few of the 
light trout hooks and leads even now. 
The spoon was to use for La brochet 
(their name for northern pike, as we 
call the fish) that were said to 


now 


haunt the Mauvis River, meaning “Bad 
River.” But there was nothing bad 
about that river—neither were there any 
pike—or any La percha, as they called 
the perch—when the doughboys and the 


engineers had got through exploding 
hand grenades in its inviting pools. 


There were a number of delightful little 
trout brooks running into the stream. 
These little brooks flowed through inter- 
esting valleys, hung with birch and hem- 


Ben C. Robinson, Angling Editor of 
Outdoor Life, with two bass he lured 
out by his practical angling methods 


lock and pine groves. I used to fish 
these when I could get leave, and they 
had plenty of fish in their quiet, pellucid 
little pools. 


HEN I fished the Marne River for 

trout, that stream of blood and fire, 
where the waters were choked, at one 
time, with dead soldiers. But when I 
fished it, in the hauntingly sweet days 
of May, 1919, those grim and feverish 
days had already started to fade like a 
fearful nightmare and the pools below 
some of the dams were alive with fish 
that one could lie in the long grass 
and the cool willows along the shore 
and watch drift about in the transparent 
depths. I have never seen a more crys- 
tal-clear river than the Marne up to- 
wards its headwaters, where it was only 
a few yards across from one grassy shore 
to another. 








Then, later on, an old bayman, from 
over on the New Jersey Coast, that I had 
been buddying with, and myself decided 
to go fishing in the Gironde River of 
southern France, close to the Spanish 
border. We never passed beyond the gay 
scarfs and the velvet-jacketed fishermen 
who sang so nicely as they wound in 
their nets on the broad shore of the river 
that same evening. We helped them un- 
burden the nets and filled the great bas- 
kets with fish that evening, then accom- 
panied them to the old walled city of 
Rions, where, before a great, mammoth 
fireplace a French lady cooked us the 
brace of fish as I have never seen them 
cooked since. They were brown and gold 
and lay on a platter as they had come 
from the river. And she laughed and 
chided us for not knowing about the 
sauce of red sour wine and something 
similar to Worcestershire sauce that 
we ate with the fish. There were soft, 
old-fashioned lights there that evening, 
and high, tall wainscoting that reached 
to the ceiling of that old inn—and the 
sailors sitting about us, at their tables 
of round, polished oak drinking their 
spirits and singing of the river. It seems 
like a dream—now! 


HEN came Canada that year I re- 
turned. I longed for the flap of tent 
cloth over me of nights. So I was staked by 
a magazine to go north, into the French 
River country and fish for trout and poke 


around through lonely little lakes back 
along South River. On this trip I 
caught more trout than I have ever 


caught since. I also had the longest 
beard I have ever grown. I looked at 
myself one morning, in a trench mirror 
I had hung against a silver birch tree, 
and recoiled in alarm and shock at what 
I saw therein. A face as black as a Chip- 
pewa guide’s about the end of fly season, 
with a little, old, shriveled-up white fish- 
ing hat perched atop long, unkempt hair 
and a set of whiskers that looked like the 
front lines of a deserted clearing. Boy, 
that was some outdoorsman! I had had my 
camera stolen by a driving crew that 
had invaded the depot at North Bay and 
I had only enough money left to get to 
Cleveland, where as good luck would 
have it I had a sister living and I walked 
half way across the city to get to her 
house early one morning. She staked 
me to my railroad fare home. That fall 
I went to visit my old friend, Howard 
Allen, the New Jersey bayman who had 
been with me on the march from the 
Spanish frontier up along the Gironde 
River to Bordeaux. What a joyful re- 
union! Howard lived in a_ houseboat 
that he had anchored on a mud flat out 
10 miles in Great Bay, at the entrance to 
Brigantene Reefs. Man! The ducks that 
did come into those bay meadows, and 
the eels I caught in the channels where 
the tide made rips into the meadows. Eels 
almost as long as a boat oar and that 
fought like tigers. I used a good jointed 
steel bait fishing rod on them until it was 
a total wreck. 


Then the spots and the weakfish that 
we caught! We fished for pickerel 
with light casting lures up the Mullica 
River, where the channel was only a 
couple of yards wide and the balance a 
clinging salt grass under which lay scores 
of these fighting examples of the Chain 
pickerel, Esox reticulatus. And I came 
back over the mountains and _ started 
writing about fishing and the outdoors. 
Then the next year, more of Canada. 
And the next I made a trip I will never 
forget. I called it, at the time, “A Swing 
Around the Fishing Circuit.” At that 
time swings around the circuit were the 












vogue for everything from Presidents to 
a cow on a rope lead. So I started and 
made 2,100 miles of fishing and traveling 
and writing on train, in hotels at night 


and in boats, canoes and the front 
porches of summer cottages, where the 
wind blew away a good part of what I 
wrote about fish and fishing. But I came 
home, a shadow, worn to the thickness 
of a hard-worked dime, and brown as an 
Indian. 


T= I laid up with a bad case of over- 
strain and had to shoot clay pigeons and 
fish for muskies and wall-eyed pike in 
the Tuscarawas River of Ohio to regain 
my health. And I had np sooner gotten 
over that swing through Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan and Ontario—fishing 
and catching everything from 25-pound 
lake trout and fighting big muskellunge 
and square-tailed trout that broke heavy 
copper lines in the Highlands of On- 
tario lakes—than I felt the urge to be 
gone again. This time I made a trip with 
a party of Cincinnati, Ohio, sportsmen to 
Fort Myers, Fla., where we chartered a 
large houseboat yacht, called The Sports- 
man, and with Captain Hibble and two of 
the best guides down along the west 
coast, we started in to fish the Ten Thou- 
sand Island region of the west coast of 
Florida. Here I caught everything that 
swims the shoals of that country and 
learned to harpoon big game fish and 
mammals, such as tarpon, sawfish shark, 
tiger shark and big sting rays. More 
hard sport and more fun, and days going 
like smoke up a chimney. I had the fin- 
est experience of all on that trip fighting 
small, baby tarpon up Rogers River, in 
the glades, from the front end of a guide 
boat, with a light split bamboo bait cast- 
ing rod, a regular bass casting reel and 
a linen line and a small metal and wood 
bass casting lure. Man alive, how those 
little fellows fought! Forty pounds was 
the maximum weight of any fish hung 
and landed, and the majority of them tore 
loose after leaping over everything that 
stood within a rod of the river shore. It 
was the wildest and best and gamest sport 
I have ever had with a rod. 

Then back and ready for another north- 
ern jaunt. This time Northern Wis- 
consin called to me to come and live in a 
new log cabin on Fence Lake in Vilas 
County in the very middle of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian Reservation. This was 
two years of the golden hours of my fish- 
ing and outdoor life. I had drawn plans 
for the cabin, with my wife’s aid, and it 
was built just as we planned it during the 
winter of 1925. A big, screened-in front 
porch, overlooking 5 miles of sparkling 
lake, with a light screen of silvery birch 
shadowing the cabin. <A_ big fireplace 
of cobblestones, and wall of nine big, 
peeled and oiled hemlock logs, no ceiling, 
only giant log rafters and beams; and 
restful chairs and grass rugs and the 
wall hung solid with fishing tackle. 
Plugs, spoons, and rods and wobblers and 
guns and hunting gear. A new boat and 
a new outboard motor—and a trail that 
wound through 3 miles of shadowed 
ridges to the town. We lived happily 
there, and I fished almost all the time 
with the Ojibwas—and when I was not 
fishing I was gossiping about fishing with 
the guides. As fine a set of people as I 
have ever lived among. 


"THEN we sold the place to a boy’s 
camp company and left. We could not 


stay any longer. Other countries where 


there were fish called to us. 

I went south again, to Long Key and to 
Sombrero Light to the Dry Rocks again, 
where we ran into a swarm of sailfish 
(at Alligator Light, off Long Key) and 


then back up the coast, on the east side. 
We lived at Miami and at Daytona 
Beach. At Daytona Beach I was taken 
to the St. Johns for some glorious big- 
mouth bass _ fishing—using plugs, and 
once again using live goldfish for bait. 
I had a glorious six weeks at Daytona 
chasing sea trout and bluefish and chan- 
nel bass runs on the Halifax River, fish- 
ing for them all at Coronado Beach inlet 
and taking pictures for a big eastern 
feature service of the automobile and the 
outboard motor races on beach and river. 
Then summer again and back to the Wis- 
consin lakes for more wall-eyed pike, 
rainbow trout in the trout springs back in 
the swamps, and big small-mouth black 


bass in the evenings along the rocky 
shores of Fence Lake with good old 


Henry Dills, now gone and missed a lot 
by all of us. Mr. Dills was the man who 
perfected and manufactured the Creek 
Chub Baits, you recall. That was a 
golden year! I made some of the finest 
fishing friends that year I have ever had. 
I think back on it as a hazy, happy time 
of many a good time on lake and river 
with anglers from all over the country, 
for I never failed to act as a guide to 


any one who wanted to see the lakes 
around that region. 
HEN came another summer and I 


fished a stream I had always dreamed 
of fishing, the Au Sable, of Michigan, 
for rainbow and speckled brook trout. I 
also fished the Manistee River the same 
trip, and tried something that almost re- 
sulted in my finish. I built a raft of five 
cedar logs and started to raft down to Mio, 
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on the lower reaches of this great trout 
river. The raft hit a “sweeper” and I was 
almost drowned and barely missed losing 
all my dunnage. Then I tramped for two 
days over the Michigan plains with a 
mule’s load of dunnage. 

Then came more strenuous fishing in 
the Ohio Valley. I turned to this study 
of these waters with all my heart and 
effort and floated down a number of these 


beautiful streams in a_ sectional boat, 
casting them for small-mouth bass. I 
found some fine sport on these rivers. 


And then another spring and the moun- 
tains of West Virginia for rainbow and 
speckled and brown trout, where I made 
some great discoveries of practically new 
and virgin fishing waters for the sports- 
men who read Ouvtpoor Lire. And 
more Ohio Valley fishing on some more 
excellent streams. And in the meantime, 
through all this rush and bother of an- 
gling, camping and toting of dunnage and 
writing for fishermen readers, I had 
wandered into various other regions. I 
had fished the Rogue River waters for 
mountain trout, tramped over the Siski- 
ous and fished in various parts of Oregon. 
So, when some poor fish speaks up about 
the “lazy fisherman,” sitting on the bank 
of the river and dreaming and waiting for 
the fish to bite, I merely smile and turn 
away and think that all the fish are not 
swimming in our streams or lakes—there’re 
a lot of them walking around outside. For 
I have never found my fishing the kind 
that allows you to sit waiting for the bite 
to come. Ah, no! I have always had to 
go out and find the fishing—which I have 
done a good many times. That’s why I 
like to angle. A thing that’s worth having 
is worth working for, I believe. 
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Andler Ki K 
Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.” For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 


we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A ‘*Bobber’’ Stop 


HIS is an old trick to many anglers, 

but everyone should know it just the 

same and I have a little improvement 
or two worked out on the plan. It is im- 
possible to cast with short rod and regu- 
lar bob float when the float is set deep, so 
here is the way I work it: 

Get a round ball cork float (one with a 
plug in a hole) and fasten two buttons on 
as shown. Tie a knot in the line at the 
depth you want to fish and this knot while 
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going through the guides easily will stop 
as soon as it hits the little hole in the but- 
ton. A four-hole button must be used. To 
tie the knot take a section of the line and 
double it, then tie an ordinary hard knot 
as in a single strand. 

To cast this rig reel in the bait and cork 
until the cork float, sliding easily on the 
line, are close together and the same dis- 


tance from the tip of the rod as a plug 
would be when casting. When the cork 
strikes the water it will float and the 


sinker will pull the line right through the 
hole in the center until the knot comes 
along and holds it to the right depth— 
John L. Story, Unionville, Mo. 


A Simple Cork-Stop 
[EN casting is not so good and you 
feel like trying a bait with a cork 
float, make a hole through cork so that the 
line will slide easily and place a rather 





heavy sinker near the hook. Cut a small 
stick (a half-inch length of a match is 
ce 
1 ri 
po 
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good) and fasten it to the line by two half 
hitches at the point where you want the 
cork to stay. Wind in the line until the 
stick comes to the rod tip and you will 
find that a fairly good cast can be made 
with the cork sitting on the upper end of 
sinker. The cork will then rise along the 
line until it is stopped by stick on the line 
where it will be held at the desired depth. 
—Harlan Honk, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Minnow Bucket Trick 


VER since I have been using minnows 

for bait I have been having difficulty 
in catching a large one out of the minnow 
bucket when I need 
such a bait. I remedy 
this trouble by putting 
a small cocoa or bak- 
ing powder can in the 
minnow bucket. When- 
ever I need a large 
minnow I lift the can 
quickly out of 
bucket and I find two 
or three nice ones hid- 
ing in the can. The 
can must be put on its 
side and not on the end.—Joseph C. Kuhl- 
man, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


A Natural Wobbling Bait 
Y CUTTING the head off a small fish 


and hollowing out the body one can 
fashion a fine wobbling bait for trolling 


w 
ett!” 
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and casting. Unlike most other baits a 
bass will strike this one a second time if 
it misses the first time. The head should 
be cut away at an angle, slanting back 
from under side to the backbone.—Joseph 
C. Kuhlman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Big Brooks on Bucktails 


(Continued from page 11) 


When I lifted him up, Larry looked 
toward me, laid down his rod and came on 
the run. Two pounds and a half on a 2%- 
ounce rod. He could not believe his own 
eves. He thought I was “kidding” until 
he saw the fish as he said it looked to him 
from where he stood as if I had on a fish 
of half a pound or less, and he didn’t take 
my frantic signals seriously. 

As it had again started to pour, we went 
back to the canoe and started toward 
camp. Larry paddled and I fished. In the 
hour’s fishing en route, I caught just 100 
trout on the little rod, none of them over 
half a pound, however. I tried a number 
of different flies but it made no difference 
—Coachman, Professor, Parmachenee Belle, 
Black Palmer, Wickham’s Fancy, Brown 
Hackle and many others—they took them 
all, often two at a time. We kept none of 
them. As the large fish we had could not 
be safely kept to take home, we planned to 
eat them in camp. 


AYLIGHT next morning found it 

raining hard—one thunder shower after 
another. Thinking it no use to fish during 
such a storm, we sat under the cook tent. 
About 7 o’clock it let up and we started 
downstream with Larry fishing. Within 30 
yards Larry raised a pounder and took him 
with his usual neatness and dispatch. Then 
the heavens opened, the artillery resumed 
firing, and we retreated to the cook tent. 
An hour later we were at it again, Just 
below where we had turned back was a 
sharp bend in the river. Across the stream 
a large balsam had fallen, almost blocking 
our passage. Larry, whose carelessness in 
a canoe is only matched by his dexterity, 
stood up in the bow, cast over the fallen 
balsam and a good fish took his bucktail 
just as it struck the water. 

I shoved the canoe through the top of the 
“balsam and miraculously everything came 
clear—the canoe was still right side up, 
Larry still in it, the trout still on and clear 
water below. 

Holding the canoe by grasping the alders, 


the . 
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I netted the fish, but not before Larry had 
seen another and larger one swimming 
along beside him. This one would not take 
the fly, having no doubt been frightened 
away when we netted the hooked trout. 

Just around the next bend a dead spruce 
lay in the stream, its naked roots project- 
ing above the water facing us. I was 
holding the canoe back by grasping alders 
on the opposite bank while Larry fished 
along past the sunken spruce. 

A heavy splash and a sudden lurch of 
the canoe recalled my wandering mind. A 
rounded orange belly and broad, square 
tail were wrestling on top of the water 10 
feet from the outstretched branches of the 
spruce. Larry’s stout Divine was bent into 
a dangerous arc. “Give him line,” I yelled, 
“he’ll break you!” but Larry said nothing. 
He actually horsed that fish out and away 
from the tree tops. As I slid the canoe 
down into safer waters, there, a foot under 
water, where the desperate trout had strug- 
gled and splashed, was the end of a sunken 
log. Then I knew why Larry had held him 
and risked both trout and tackle. When 
I later apologized for my unasked advice, 
Larry, like the gentleman and angler he is, 





The author with 18 and 15-inch brown 
trout 


said simply, “That’s all right—I could see 
that d—— deadhead—he came out from 
under it.” 

Two or three minutes of spirited play, 
more surface splashing, and he slid into 
the net—more than 3 pounds of gloriously- 
colored and_ perfectly-conditioned male 
brook trout. He had taken a No. 8 Par- 
machenee Belle—the only large trout we 
took on such a fly. 


WO hundred yards of unproductive 

water and then a rapids. Larry cast 
for ten minutes without results. Then I 
picked up my rod, bent on a gray bucktail 
with a silver body made that morning 
from the foil lining of a pack of “Luckies” 
bound on with black cotton thread, and 
slipped it into the fastest part of the current. 

Down it went, 50, 60, 70 feet. Then I 
drew it back in a series of gentle jerks, 
along the edge of the fast water, where 
the alders bent their lowest branches. We 
could see the fly clearly and Larry said, 
“That looks more like a minnow than a 
minnow does,” when it disappeared! I 
struck hard, knowing a trout must have 
taken it from behind and by overrunning 
had not made his strike felt. Sure enough, 
my line straightened, the rod bent and 
he was on. I held my rod out over the 





middle of the stream and stripped in line 
as fast as I could. He came easily, it 
seemed, but felt heavy. Then Larry slid 
the canoe across into the backset and we 
were safe. 

This fellow stayed down, the pool was 
deep and it was just a question of min- 
utes until Larry dipped him up—another 
beautiful 2-pounder. 

Larry and I changed seats, our first hour 
being up, and I fished some of the most 
beautiful water I ever saw for the next 
hour without a rise. Back we went, and, 
in the pool below the rapids, beached the 
canoe and fished another hour. As we pre- 
pared to leave for camp, Larry remem- 
bered a can of night crawlers we had 
brought along for emergencies. He put on 
a big one and in a couple of minutes had 
a heavy strike. This fish fought stubbornly 
and we were sure it must be the best yet, 
but it proved to be only a little better than 
2 pounds. And they tell us trout won't 
strike during a thunderstorm—in fact they 
never did for me before! 


FTER lunch Larry stood on the right 
bank near the end of the falls and I 
stood on the ledge below him which pro- 
jected into the stream some 20 feet. We 
had been watching the leaping fish, all of 
them brilliantly-colored brook trout, when 
without warning up from the rioting water 
in the center of the falls rose a tremendous 
fish. Larry turned to me, his eyes bulging 
with surprise, and yelled, “My gosh—did 
you see that fish?” I nodded and grinned; 
he came back with “What was it?” |] 
shouted back, “Trout.” He shook his head 
sadly and replied, “There never was a trout 
that big.” I went and sat beside him in 
the pouring rain and in fifteen minutes the 
monster tried the falls again. Then we 
gained vantage points to look for his next 
appearance. Up he came, 4 or 5 feet into 
the falls, every quarter of an hour. We 
saw him as near as 15 feet and from every 
angle. Thirty inches long, 8 inches across 
the back, 9 to 10 inches from back to belly, 
projecting lower jaw and a distended 
orange belly—clearly marked vermicula- 
tions on his back—all these. We estimated 
his weight at about 11 pounds—a record 
breaker for New York State and perhaps 
equal to the largest brook trout recorded 
from Maine. 

We wished for the camera, left in camp 
all during the trip so far because of the 
incessant rain. We prayed that no rene- 
gade with a shotgun or a stick of dynamite 
might ever see him there. We checked 
our estimated dimensions, knowing full 
well we would not be believed, but wishing 
to be certain, withal. Of course, we fished 
the pool assiduously, with everything we 
had, but not a rise. These trout, all males 
apparently, were not feeding—their only in- 
terest was in scaling the falls, insurmount- 
able to the nimblest among them. 

That night, despite the ubiquitous 
punkies, we dreamed about leviathan— 
and tossed on our marsh-hay mattress. 

Next morning we broke camp and started 
back to Pop’s and our car. The sun shone 
brightly, birds sang along the banks, we 
saw deer, mink and muskrats, but not ever 
a rise rewarded our best efforts. A fall- 
ing stream usually means no fishing, and 
this was no exception. 


F COURSE, we told Pop about the 

giant trout. His calm rejoinder- was 
“Sure, boys, that’s what I’ve been tellin’ ye 
right along. The’s bigger ones in this crik 
than’s been caught. Hell, yes—bigger than 
that one ye seen!” 
_ We hope Pop is right, because we're go- 
ing back next summer about the Ist of 
August and again try our skill against 
these noble warriors. . 
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The Finest Motor 
For Finest Runabouts 


VERY THING the builder de- 


signed into your boat—the Super 
Elto Quad will get out of it! 


No lesser motor can deliver the slash- 
ing streak of speed that is the Quad’s 


ordinary pace, mile after mile. 


No smaller motor can give the Quad’s 
buoyant, strainless thrust of power. 


No other motor can even remotely ap- 
proach its silky freedom from vibra- 
tion, its soft flexibility, its maneuver- 


ability. 


Regardless of the runabout you choose, 
power it for peak performance — with 


a Super Elto Quad. 


Available in two models. The Service 
Quad, $315. The Hi-Speed Quad, 
$345. With Elto Duplex Underwater 
Silencer, $25 extra, either model. 
Catalog on request. 


ELTO DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


/ 


Mason Street Department 41 
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Raising Our Own 


(Continued from page 31) 


We found that in buying our location we 
had also bought half an acre of the rank- 
est evergreen blackberry jungle that it had 
ever been our privilege to cast an eye over. 
Being firm believers in nature unadorned, 
there was a he-man’s job staring us in the 
face from any angle we could view it. 

Armed with axe, brush scythe, mattocks, 
grass hook, pocketknives and heavy gloves, 
we went into action. Four or five Sundays 
were accounted for in this manner. Mrs. 
Doc and my missus are two good scouts. 
They turned out to a man, carrying Java 
in thermos bottles and eats in satisfying 
quantities. Seated at points of vantage, 
they acted as cheering spectators as the 
slaughter of vines went on under the Au- 
gust sun. Did any of you fellows ever 
try swamping out a jungle of this kind? 
We got experience in bunches, briers in 
clusters and sunburn on a number of ex- 
posed places. Sweat ran in streams, appe- 
tites sharpened to a razor edge. “Twas a 
glorious battle while it lasted, and we 
licked. With the briers out and burned up, 
we have a dandy little parklike place with 
the little stream flowing through the center. 


HE next thing to occupy our attention 

was securing logs for the cabin. We 
were fortunate in securing a woodsman 
who not only got them out for us, but 
also knew how to build cabins. Needless 
to say, he fell heir to both jobs and the 
work he did in putting up that building is 
a real work of art. 


The fish arrived the following May. 
They were our first disappointment. Our 
original order called for 2,500 fish, 4 to 


6 inches long. The fish we received were 
12,000 in number, ranging from % to 1% 
inches in length. These little Eastern brook 
trout were sent us direct from the hatch- 
ing troughs and had never felt the thrill 
of the wide, open spaces, nor did they seem 
to recognize the two big-hearted anglers 
who would have to dry nurse them through 
the teething period. 

We started these little fellows off on a 
diet of finely ground liver, but after a con- 
ference with the superintendent at the State 
Hatchery, switched to a diet of canned 
horse meat, mixed with bone meal in pro- 
portions of four meat to one of bone meal. 
This diet was interspersed with occasional 
feeds of finely ground fresh liver. Feed- 
ing and preparing the feed was quite a task 
in itself. The canned meat came in gallon 
cans. We would have to strain off the 
liquid, press the meat dry, then run through 
the chopper, and mix with the bone meal, 
and make a drive of 11 miles to feed our 
little charges. At first Doc took this food 
preparation with deadly. seriousness. His 
professional manner descended upon him as 
he mixed the brew. I got a good line on 
his technique and later could prepare the 
horse meat feed like a regular M. D. If 
any anxious mother ever wishes to try out 
the formula on her own little precious, 
just drop me a line under personal cover 
and I will reveal the deep, dark secret. No 
use to try to pry this information out of 
Doc. You know how it is, fellows, the ethics 
of his profession won't allow it, not a chance. 

HE ttrials and tribulations that beset 

our baby trout were numerous and 
varied. Prior to the arrival and under the 
impression that we were going to receive 
4 to 6-inch trout, I had let my enthusiasm 
and admiration for the cutthroat trout lead 
me into the error of catching fifteen or 
twenty nice specimens of this fish, ranging 
in size from 8 to 14 inches, from a near-by 
stream. These I handled carefully in land- 
ing and released in the pond. It did my 
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heart good to see them scamper away into 
that pond water. I could feel that warm 
glow of satisfaction which comes to a fel- 
low when he performs a good deed whole- 
heartedly. 

You can imagine my surprise and con- 
sternation to discover these cutthroats had 
cannibal complexes. A bunch of the baby 
brookies would assemble in a school to dis- 
cuss the latest fish scandal, when whoopee! 
one of those larger members of the first 
settlers would dash into the group, scatter- 
ing them like a covey of quail, usually one 
or two members missing. 

Doc would witness a sight of this kind, 
look me straight in the eye, go get his old 
3ristol rod, slip on a fuzzy fly, and whip 
the surface of the pond in all directions. 
All he got for his trouble was exercise. 
Those old-timers had bit on that line of 
feed before. They would just sit back on 
their tails and give him a big Ha! Ha! 
From watching these bouts I drew the con- 
clusion that Doc was cussing those fish and 
his partner way down deep inside, though 
his lips never moved. 

Three other pests showed up to take their 





View of cabin and pond 


toll from the pond’s population, the blue 
heron, kingfisher and the lowly garter 
snake. The first two we marked as ene- 
mies from the start, knowing that their 
interest in fish culture went only as far as 
their stomachs. Doc prescribed hot shot in 
liberal doses, to be taken before and after 
meals, and we carried out the directions 
on the bottle to the last letter. It grew so 
unhealthy for them they called only on 
rare occasions. 


HE garter snake slipped one over on 
my partner and myself. The Lord only 
knows how many he slipped over on those 
little trout. When the snakes appeared in 
groups, singly and in pairs, we thought 
nothing of it. They were to be found in 
quantities along the intake ditch and 
around the banks of the pond. Mrs. Doc 
and my missus had Eve’s aversion for a 
snake, regardless of his family affiliations. 
They told us pointedly we were all wet on 
snake psychology. Our alibi was that the 
garter snake was the farmer’s original 
friend, Doc going into detail as to the num- 
ber of mice, slugs, insects and pests he de- 
stroyed daily. 
Our first jolt on their fondness for fish 
diet came from an article read in an 





out-of-door magazine, and which the 
Hatchery Superintendent not only con- 
firmed, but stated further they gave him 
more trouble than the feathered tribe dur- 
ing the early summer months. With this 
food for thought tucked away in our ex- 
perience file, we opened a campaign that 
cleaned up the snakes. 

With the early fall rains and cooler 
weather the surviving fish withdrew into 
the deeper water for winter quarters. We 
would seldom see them when feeding dur- 
ing the months of November, December 
and January. During this period of our 
venture my doctor friend had a bad case of 
indigo blues. With a pencil and paper 
he would compute the number of fish de- 
voured by kingfishers, heron, snakes and 
my pet cutthroat trout, add them together, 
deducting the total from the original plant- 
ing of 12,000, and there would be nothing in 
our pond but spring water. It was an up- 
hill job to kid him out of this idea. He 
clung.to it like a mother to her first-born. 

To awaken his interest in life again, we 
secured 3 quarts of fresh water shrimp 
from Utah, the Ist of February, while they 
were dormant, and made a small pond just 
off to one side of the intake ditch, putting 
in water vegetation from the pond to fur- 
nish them feed when they resumed their 
activities. These little insects bring off a 
brood of young each month of the year ex- 
cepting February, increasing so rapidly 
that in a short time the pond will supply 
an abundance of natural feed and cut out 
necessity of the meat feed. 


WE HAD made our usual Sunday pil- 
grimage recently and after distribut- 
ing 4 pounds of feed in various parts of 
the pond, I copped Doc’s pole from the 
cabin, slipped on an angleworm and tossed 
it out into the deep water. While I was 
getting into this devilment, Doc was down 
on all fours at the shrimp pool, lecturing 
the females of the species on the evils of 
birth control, as applying to fresh water 
shrimp. 

His first line on my activities came when 
I landed a nice speckled brook trout and 
let out a yell. He came on the trot to see 
what had caused the excitement. I pointed 
to the victim lying on the grass and told 
him I had taken out the sole survivor. A 
broad grin spread over his countenance as 
he gathered up that fish and marched 
straight to the woodshed without a word 
of comment. Could hear him rummaging 
around in the tool box and shortly he ap- 
peared with the square in one hand and 
the fish in the other, informing me that the 
fish was 8% inches long. 

His old-time enthusiasm came bubbling 
to the surface with a bang. Taking the 
rod from my unresisting fingers, he had 
three more fish out of the water in about 
ten minutes. They were all brook trout, 
averaging 7!4 inches in length. We called 
it a day, knocked off on the fishing and 
dropped down on the bank, and sat there 
soaking up the spring sunshine and trying 
to estimate what length another year would 
add to our fish. 

Our first year’s experiment is nearing 
a close. We have learned a lot, worked 
a lot, had some wonderful times up there 
in the hills. Can see lots of work ahead 
of us for the coming season, making and 
executing plans to make a camp which we 
can enjoy the year around for week-ends 
and holidays. But it’s fun. If you don’t 
think so, fellows, just try raising your own. 


The Man-FEater of the Sea 


(Continued from page 15) 


6 or 8 feet in length and has a girth in pro- 
portion. When it has perceived its prey it 
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IGHT to carry—light to wear 
—the Firestone Sporting Boot 
belongs among every outdoor 
man’s equipment. Because it fits 
your feet, you can walk for miles 
in and out of trout streams, or 
across open country, and still feel 
fresh and ready for more. It is 
watertight, snag-resisting; without 

















LUMBERMAN’S OVER 
WITH LEATHER TOP 
Lumberman’s Overs with Leath- 


er Tops are worn over two or 
u Pairs of socks for warmth 
in zero weather and on snow 
covered ground. 
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skid cleats of rub- 
FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SPORTPAC 


All Rubber Sportpacs provide 


excess the accurate fitting comfort 
of shoes, and the toughness 
weight. of water-tight rubber. 
And look at that 


LIGHT SPORT BOOT 


This Sport Boot is so light and comfort- 
able for walking, that many sportsmen 
wear it in open fields, as a protection from 
burrs as well as for occasional wading. 


ber put new safety on your feet, 
when you step on slippery stones 
hidden under the water. 
Firestone makes rubber foot- 
wear for every sport. See the 
all-rubber Sportpac that laces like 
a shoe, ideal for tramping over 
boggy ground and through under- 
brush. See the “lumberman’s 
over” with leather top, for wear 


in cold weather. Before you start 


your next hunting or fishing trip—take time 
to find out how Firestone rubber footwear can 
add to your comfort in field, stream or forest. 


BRANCHES: 


New York: 107 Duane Street 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 


restone 


FOOTWEAR 
fer every sport 





Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. 
Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 
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REAL MUSIC AT YOUR ELBOW 


Along any trail, on land or water, 
the portable Victrola can heighten 
your outdoor joy. Keep it in your car 
or at your “shack”: Carry it anywhere. 
Here, at last, is a portable that brings 
you rich, full-toned, satisfying music— 
musical quality with symphony as 
with jazz. The portable Victrola has 
the famous Orthophonic-type sound 
box. As only on Victrolas, records 
stop automatically after playing. 
There is a special winding feature. 
Water-resistant—indestructible steel 
construction. The portable Victrola 
is handsome, light, compact. The 
all year round instrument in thou- 
sands of fine apartments. At your 
Victor dealer’s. Hear it! 


Portable 
\Victrola 






VICTROLA NO. 2-55 


LIST PRICE $35 


HEREVER YOU) 
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| launches itself in fury, like a bloodthirsty 
dog, at the men whom it has perceived in 
the water. Furthermore, it is able to carry 
away a part of that which it has been able 
to catch, and its ... bite becomes mortal 
if one does not have recourse at that very 
instant to some powerful remedy.” 





| 


| tical with his. 


‘Loo is confirmed by Rochefort’s con- 
temporary Due Tertre who in 1667 pub- 


| lished a work bearing a title almost iden- 


This other natural historian 
of the Antilles in writing of the big bar- 


| racuda says: 





“This fish is greedy, bloodthirsty, bold, 
and more dangerous than the requin 
(shark) because, besides the fact 
that it can bite more easily, it is not 
startled by any noise any more than by the 
movements which may be made in the 
water. On the other hand, in order to 
investigate these, it launches itself at the 
persons (making these movements) in or- 
der to devour them.” 

William Dampier in his “Two Voyages 
to Campeachy” (1699) contents himself 
with saying of “Parricootas” that “They 
are a floating fish and greedily take the 
hook, and will snap at men in the water.” 
But Sir Hans Sloane in his “Voyage to 
. «- Jamaica” (1707) gives a new slant to 


| the subject by saying among other things 


FOLLOW SUMMER 


about the barracuda that “it is very vora- 
cious, and feeds on blacks, dogs and horses 
rather than on white men when they can 
come at them in the water,” while Catesby 
in his “Natural History of the... 
Bahama Islands” (1731) merely says on 
this point that “some (barracudas) of the 
largest size have frequently attacked and 
devoured men as they were washing in ‘the 
sea.” 

Now let us return to the idea, first ad- 
vanced by Hans Sloane, that the barracuda 


| is discriminating in its taste and choice. 


| 


To Pere Labat, another early describer of 
the West Indies, and one with a keen eye 
(and ear) for natural history matters, we 
owe some interesting facts and even more 
interesting conjectures. Of the matter 
in question he writes: 

“As the barracuda is not obliged to turn 


| on its side like the shark when it wishes 


to bite, it is infinitely more dangerous. 
Our savages, who attack and kill requins 
(pointed-nose sharks) and _ Pantoufliers 


| (hammerhead sharks) with knives, do not 


| horses 


dare run that risk with becunes, because, 
moving with such extraordinary speed, 
they carry away an arm, a leg, or a head 
as if it had been cut off with a blow of a 
saber. It happened several times that 
and other animals crossing (the 
river) by swimming have had their legs 
cut off or half their bellies carried away.” 


UT Father Labat extends his line of 
thought further when he goes on to 
state: 

“But a thing rather surprising, yet one 
which is, however, of public notoriety, is 
that these same becunes more often attack 
an Englishman than a Frenchman, when 
they find both together in the water. It 
may be that the Englishman has pores 
more open than the Frenchman, and as a 
necessary consequence he will exhale more 
‘corpuscles’ proper to strike the organs of 
these fishes and hence attract them.” 


SUMMARY 


1. It is recognized by all the natives 
of the Gulf-Caribbean region that the bar- 
racuda is more apt to attack man than is 
the shark. 

2. Wounds made by a barracuda are 
easily differentiated from those made by a 
shark since they are straight cuts, where- 
as those made by the shark are curved, 
because of the shape of its jaws. 


3. Food-getting on the part of the bar- 
racuda is more dependent on optical than 
on olfactory reactions. 

4. While the barracuda, attracted by a 
flashing object in the water, may hesitate 
in his attack and come again, he has never 
been known to strike more than once. If 
the object is not to his taste, he lets go 
and passes on. 

Representatives of the genus 
Sphyraena are found in all warm seas, 
have similar habits, and hence are all dan- 
gerous to man when they attain large size, 
as most species do. 

6. There is little doubt that the barra- 
cuda, of all marine fish, is the one most 
dangerous to man. 


Toward the Sun 


(Continued from page 34) 


see log on bottom, shake head for ‘no,’ 
Then Joe stand up, he say, ‘No log, fish,’ 
and drive his spear with all his strength 
into that log. 

“That log he jump. Joe, he fall over- 
board, but he hold on to spear.” 


HE old man’s eyes sparkled, and he 

seemed to be getting very much excited, 
then he calmed down, shook his head, 
mumbled some words I could not under- 
stand, and went quickly on again. “Joe 
right. That fish he spear not log. Fish he 
start across lake. Joe climb on his back 
like horse, hold on both hands to spear. 
I paddle fast. No can keep up. Fish he 
dive deep. Joe mos’ drown, let go, come 
up top and swim. I pull him in. We 
paddle home.” 

That held us for a while, and as Charley 
was filling his pipe again and seemed to 
have finished, Stanley said, “That’s a good 
one, Charley, but it’s hard to believe.” 

The old man took hold of a low-hang- 
ing branch, and with some effort used it 
to help pull himself to his feet. He stood 
there bent and palsied for a moment. Then 
he went over to the fire and took up a 
burning twig to light his pipe, looked out 
across the lake again, now clearly visible 
as the moon was up, turned back to us and 
said, “Huh, mebbe. You watch lake—al- 
ways in path of setting sun or rising moon. 
Fire-charred shaft on spear he last for- 
ever. That pole come out of water, 4, 5, 
6 feet sometimes on still night—stand still 
—then move away toward sun or moon, 
till eye no longer see.” 

As he finished speaking, he turned 
quickly, straightened up, and with a smoth- 
ered exclamation pointed directly into the 
path of the moon on the lake, with an 
arm no longer bent, but as straight as the 
ash spear shaft of which he spoke. 

We looked as he pointed and unless our 
eyes played us all a scurvy trick, there, 
not 3 rods from shore, directly in the path 
of light made by the moon, was a slender 
rod projecting some feet above the rip- 
pling water. It remained stationary for 
a moment, then moved slowly away, al- 
ways in the path of light, till it was Jost 
to view in the shimmering distance. 

We rubbed our eyes, speechless for the 
moment, like youngsters awakened from a 
sound sleep. Then the old man, now 
crippled and bent again, as when he came, 
faced us and speaking triumphantly di- 
rectly to me went on. “Squaw gone— 
two brother gone—but fish he live—he live 
till Charley go! Maybe not long. You 
live to see.” 


E TURNED and walked slowly down 

to his canoe, got in, took up his paddle, 

and without speaking again went as slowly 
and as quietly as he came, out into the path 
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of the moon and directly across the lake 
until he too was lost to view. 

We left the lake next day as planned, 
to go still farther north, 

Two years ago I told this story one eve- 
ning at a fishing camp in Maine. When 
I had finished, Joe, one of the guides, got 
to his feet and said, “That’s queer. Old 
Charley he my uncle—died twenty-five 
years ago this June—then I come here.” 
' He paused and seemed to hesitate about 
going on, then apparently changed his 


mind for he cleared his throat and con- | 
“That’s true—that fish he lived | 


tinued. ; 
till Charley died. On this last night for 


fish and man, at sunset time, this fish he | 


sick, he come to top and move so slow that 
pole he hardly seemed to go.” 

Joe stopped again, it seemed hard for 
him to find his words and he continued 
speaking very slowly. “He ran ashore on 
that same point—right in front of Char- 
ley’s camp. Old man he sick to death. He 
sit by door. His dimming eyes they see 
this thing.” 

Joe stopped again as though he had fin- 
ished, and started to sit down. Suddenly 
he straightened up and went on as though 
he had forgotten us and spoke only to 
himself. “Old man he know his time had 
come, 
slow in old canoe. His strength mos’ gone 
—but still he go—so slow his paddle hardly 
move—for Death ride with him—on this 
last journey toward the sun—and into the 
afterglow. Next day I find them both. 
Till now it did not seem so clear to me.” 


Nett River or Bust 


(Continued from page 27) 


dered on with the current, here and there 
netting a speckled captive. Wright landed 
a rainbow. I surreptitiously began using 
worms. The chubs pestered me then, but 
ultimately I, too, annexed a rainbow. 

The Nett is not an easy stream to fish. 


Except in the wide pools, the overhanging | 


brush makes ordinary fly-casting methods 
useless. In places the flip or snap cast 
works, and one sometimes may persuade 
the currents to carry the lure into likely- 
looking nooks. The creek has a firm bot- 
tom of stones and gravel, and except where 
fallen trees and leaning willows create 
impossible barriers, it can be waded easily. 

Next to the chubs, the brook trout are 
inhabitants. 


its commonest 
weight. Rainbows are few and wary, but 
good specimens occasionally are taken. 
They run up the Nemadji from Lake Su- 
perior, and are to be found in the Nett, 
Silver Creek, the Black River in Wiscon- 
sin and other tributaries. 

Between us, Wright and I had caught 
fourteen trout before we returned to the 


sunken log where he had lost the first and | 


finest strike. He maneuvered carefully 
into position and, as before, began drop- 
ping flies in swift succession over the swirl. 


Again I stood aside, admiring his skill. | 
The lure went in from every angle, flash- | 
ing hither and yon about the willows and | 


never touching a twig. But if a fish were 


lying there hungry, it would not respond. | 


The waters were ruffled by nothing but the 
flies and the riffle. Wright was beaten, or 
thought he was, when I eased alongside 
and thrust a can of angleworms into his 


hand. 


H& TRIED it once, letting a well-baited | 


hook float into that whirlpool where 
€ current sucked it promptly under the 
log. Again that swift, sturdy strike. There 
was churning under the log, flight for the 
depths, a struggle to turn the creature, and 
then it leaped into view. Keeping that fish 
within the comparative safety of the pool 


th 


He lose no time—but push off | 


They are of | 
respectable size, ranging up to a pound in | 


Ask for the “Bite 
Book.” Full of 
valuable _infor- 
mation. FREE. 


There's no other reel 
| like the Bull’s-Eye. 
Original genuine Meis- 
selbach design. Nickel 
steel pinions and ad- 
justable bronze _ bear- 
ings. Nickel silver 
spool flanges, low-slung 
seat, deep-anchored pil- 
lars, best level wind 
| made with special pawl. 
Choice of green, red, 
| brown or black end 
plates of polished Per- 
mo. Ample 100-yd. 
size, great strength, 
light weight. Free run- 
ning, fine balance, long 
lasting. 


their tribe. 


Reel No. 100. 
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Every genuine Meissel- 
bach Fishing Reel is 
guaranteed Satis- 
factory. 


Genuine Meissel- 


bach Fishing 
Ree!s are made 
for every demand 
--famous nearly 
40 years Priced 
from $3.00 to 
$36.00 Gec 


yours from your 
Dealer—or if nec- 
essary write tc us. 
Catalog folder 
and price list 
mailed on request. 
All questions on 
fishing reels gladly 
answered. 





Your Bulls-Eye wins 


REEDY Big Fish grab your bait in a flash! Accuracy gets 
them. Prompt and true casting. 
where and when they'll sock it instantly—grab first and think 
next! Get your share of these real big fighting fish, warriors of 
Use the reel that gets their strikes—the straight- 
shooting, fight-winning Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level-Wind 
Price only $5.00. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of the General Industries Co. 


Placing your bait right 


Elyria, Ohio 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 














THEY ALL SAY 


Works like 
a Charm 





Vouldn’tyou be proud 
of this 30-lb. Musky? 
It was taken on a 
“Musky’ Shannon, 

Barbless Hook style. 





Made under 
J. P.S 


non Patents 








Big Game Fish are NOT easily fooled—that’s 
they’re Big! But when you toss them a life-like, 
gling, swimming, True-to-Nature Creek Chub 
WHANG—they strike to kill it! 

If you want to Catch More Fish and 
especially during hot weather—you'll need 
famous surface and underwater lures! 


The Original Injured Minnow 


fs 


why 
wig- 
Lure— 


Bigger Fish— 
both of these 









Weight, % oz. No. 1505 
Length, 3% in. Price, $1.00 
With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 


No matter how you use the Shannon Twin Spinner | 


| the weeds—it instantly attracts the big fish—and 
| lands every one that hits the bait. Made with red, 
| yellow, white, black and natural frog color feather 
| or Bucktail Fly—with barbed or barbless hook, as 

desired. Each90c. ‘‘Musky’’Shannon, $1.00. Don’t 
| fail to try the new Shannon Weedmaster, with 
| feather or hair fly. Each, 90c. If your dealer can- 


—casting, trolling—in deep or shallow water or in | 


not supply you, send direct. Handsome catalog | 


ed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 48 7398S. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


ae 


SHANNON I[WiN SPINNERS 


TRAEDE MAAK 





Flash”’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


finish 










No. 700 


Weight, % oz. 
7 Price, $1.00 


Length, 4% jn. 





The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! 
Recognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all 
game fish! Even the large old educated fish can’t 
tell it from a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is 


nobody’s business! Also made in “‘Silver Flagh™ finish 
No. 718! 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to 
be satisfactory in every respect At your dealer's or 
direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE 
upon request! If you get some good fish pictures—send 
‘eminl We'll make it worth your while—af we can 
use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
128 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FiSH 
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BRONSON 


Level Winders 






\ 





No. Each 
1800 Lion—LW - - - « $2.75 


| 3400 Lion—LW - - - - 4.00 

| 2900 Lion—LW-ABL- - 4.50 
100 Modern—LW- - - 3.50 
500 Modern—-LW-ABL 5.00 
3000 Master—LW - - - 4.50 
3100 Master—LW-ABL- 6.00 | 
700 Peerless—LW - - - 6.00 | 














Mr. Fisherman ! 


What is your 
answer? 


You have often heard that 
Bronson Reels sell by the 
thousands— 


Well 


Do Bronson Reels sell by 
the thousands because they 
are so low in price? 


or 


Are Bronson Reels so low in 
price because they sell by 
the thousands? 


Ask your dealer to let you 
see them. 


All Live Dealers have 
BRONSON REELS 


BRONSON 


REEL COMPANY 


Bronson, Mich. 


Circular on request 
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was crafty business. The rainbow’s game 
was to break for fast water and with the 
current on his tail to dive back under the 
log. He tried it again and again, showing 
his gleaming sides with leaps into the sun- 
shine. But the strategy never succeeded. 
Ultimately he came tamely home to papa, 1 
pound and 7 ounces of him for the best 
catch of the day. 

Handford and Evans had enjoyed a picnic 
with the brookies, and back at camp were 
preparing a trout feed fit for two pairs of 
kings. Weary and hot from the heavy 


| clothing donned to resist the early morning 
| chill, Wright sprawled on his back on the 


bank, resting. 

These camp meals which have trout for 
the menu’s mainstay are an essential attri- 
bute of our annual trips to the Nett. It is 
the proper finish for a speckled beauty 
which has died fighting a fisherman. The 
trout is deserving of nothing less than to 
be fried and eaten within earshot of the 
gurgling waters that were his element. To 
cook him to a toasty brown over a camp 
fire, to devour him while sniffing the aro- 
mas of willows and pines, to relish his 


| flesh while swapping stories of his heroic 
| struggles—that is the only justifiable way 








to tuck away a trout. 

We did our best to uphold the traditional 
Epicurean rites for our captives, succeeding 
admirably because the prospects were for 
an abundance for later meals. A day and 
a half of fishing remained, and this prom- 
ised to be an angling trip for the record. 


| pt black clouds assembled in the west 
behind our barn. Rumbling thunder 
warned of their presence. Then came a 
downpour that quenched our camp fire and 
drove us within the welcome shelter of the 
barn. The rain was a disaster. For when, 
late in the afternoon, the soaker passed and 
we sought the brook again, it had meta- 


| morphosed into a muddy torrent. We fished 


and fished, and I took a solitary trout that 
was gorged with angleworms. 

Thus the angling ended. Without hope 
for further sport, we were not optimistic 
about our ability to leave. For though one 
may succumb to the charm of the Nett and 
successfully get there, that does not neces- 
sarily infer that one will get back. We 
stayed the night in the hay barn, packing 
up, listening to the wolves howl, swapping 
stories and predicting trouble for the jour- 
ney home. It was much worse than we 
predicted. The only dry places were the 
bridges, and our reluctance to leave their 
sound footing prolonged an unavoidably at- 
tenuated trek. Through the deepest mud, 
three of us would push while one drove, 
thus heaving the vehicle, grunting and 
gasping, inch by inch along the ruts toward 
Sandstone. We bogged down completely, 
but found a settler who pulled us through 
with a team. Eight hours of sweating labor 
were required to go 40 miles from the Nett 
River to paving at Sandstone. 

The Nett River country has its draw- 
backs. Chief among them, in my opinion, 
is its dearth of trees. The roads can be 
and to a considerable extent already have 
been improved. Even their discouraging 
condition has its good points, for it helps 
to keep piker fishermen out of a region 
which is much too good for them. But the 
deforestation is a serious matter. It largely 
accounts for the tendency of the Nett, the 
Nemadji, the Silver and other streams in 
the region to flood and then to decline in 
dry seasons to lower and lower stages. 
The tract once was covered with excep- 
tionally fine timber, judged even by the 
high standards of the rich and beautiful 


| stands which were common in northern 
| Minnesota and Wisconsin long ago. White 


and Norway pine were the predominant 
species. 


The region was lumbered sheer and sub- 
sequently burned severely. Old-timers say 
denudation of the timber was followed by 
noticeable changes in the character of the 
streams. Formerly, the volume was more 
constant and clearer in appearance. The 
flow was on the average greater. Springs 
were more copious. The swamps, sheltered 
by tamarack, balsam, spruce and cedar, 
were refrigerating reservoirs. Fed from 
such sources, the waters were cool on the 
hottest days and under the deep shade of 
the forest even the shallowest brooks so 
remained. In those days the creeks and 
rivers were alive with trout. 


EFORESTATION has damaged the 

fishing in several ways. The soil is 
largely sand and red clay and without 
heavy vegetable cover it does not retain 
moisture effectively. The absorbent capac- 
ity of the humus and of the forest itself 
has been destroyed by fires and careless 
lumbering. Exposed to the sun, the clay 
bakes like brick and the sand in midsum- 
mer becomes dry as powder. 

After heavy rains the water rushes 
quickly to the streams. For a brief time 
the rivers and creeks are swollen, but they 
recede as rapidly as they rise. Removal 
of the forests has increased both extremes 
of their fluctuation. Once dependable in 
flow, now in flood they are torrents and 
in dry seasons they dwindle away into 
creeks. Deforestation also has contributed 
seriously to erosion. Formerly the great 
trees and the shrubbery growing beneath 
them shielded the soil from the beating 
rains. Roots and tendrils bound the earth 
and held it firmly, impervious to the tug 
of flowing water. Rains came, but the 
streams did not run so roily as now. 

Much of the surface earth now has been 
freed from the protective grasp of the 
forest. Loose and exposed, it crumbles 
and washes easily away. That seems to 
explain why the streams redden so quickly 
after rain begins to fall. Erosion scars the 
land and fills the creeks with earth and 
earthworms. Fish get temporary feasts 
upon the latter. But the dirty water prob- 
ably does not do the trout any good. Cer- 
tainly it temporarily ruins trout fishing. 

Denuding the swamps of their timber, 
and exposing the once-shaded country to 
the sun has probably increased the summer 
temperatures of the waters. Trout can 
not live in a tepid element. The warming- 
up process has not exterminated them here 
as in one or two of Minnesota’s once-fa- 
mous streams of the North Shore country, 
but the tendency is to concentrate them in 
the cooler or deeper places having food 
supplies sufficient to maintain only limited 
numbers of fish. The increasing numbers 
of chubs, a warm-water species, is sugges- 
tive that something of the sort may be 
happening in these rivers. 

More forests would help trout fishing 
in the Nett River country. It is encour- 
aging to relate that the United States For- 
est Service contemplates an attempt to re- 
grow the vanished timber, not right on the 
Nett, but only a few miles south of, it in 
the Upper St. Croix Valley. There, across 
a continental divide which drains the 
streams southward instead of toward Lake 
Superior, the Federal Government pro- 
poses to establish a new National Forest 
in Minnesota. The plan is to acquire 150,- 
000 acres close to the St. Croix River, and 
to devote the area permanently to the pro- 
duction of trees. The Government jores- 
ters are not primarily interested in restor- 
ing the fishing, but they wish to protect 
the watersheds from erosion, prevent floods 
on the Upper St. Croix and its tributaries, 
and to bring back to rich harvest of timber 
a country which is naturally suited to grow 
abundant trees. 
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pa some day the enterprise will 
be extended a little northward, so as to 
include the hinterlands of the Nett. The soil 
there is not poor, and the country is less 
broken, but farming is not noticeably suc- 
cessful and trees of inferior species are 
slowly reclaiming the land. Due to sparse 
settlement, remoteness, and existence of an 
extensive game refuge on the Upper St. 
Croix, the area is well-stocked with crea- 
tures of the woods. Deer are abundant. 
Bears are frequently seen. Porcupines 
climb the trees. The beaver seems slowly 
to be returning. Ruffed grouse, which 
mysteriously disappeared here as else- 
where, again can be heard drumming in the 
woods in spring. At present there is a 
marked shortage of snowshoe rabbits but 
they, too, seem more numerous than a year 
or two ago. 


The whole region is historic country, fa- | 


mous in legend and written history. The 
French-Indian rivermen, called 
Brules, used to paddle their canoes up the 
St. Croix from the Mississippi, and portage 
over the divide into the streams flowing 
north to Lake Superior. It was for them 
that the Brule River, where former Pres- 
ident Coolidge spent his 1928 vacation, was 
christened. The Brule parallels the 
Nemadji a few miles to the east in Wis- 
consin. Henry Schoolcraft, discoverer of 
the source of the Mississippi, met his In- 
dian guide, Yellow Head, at the mouth of 
the Brule, and long before that, late in the 


17th century, Sieur du Luth built a fort | 
No doubt these | 


on the Upper St. Croix. 
and other explorers also wandered up and 
down the valleys of the 
Nemadji. 

The United States Forest Service has 
selected an excellent place to establish a 
new National Forest. But at least from 
the viewpoint of the fisherman, the scope 


of the contemplated reserves and planta- | 
tions might well be extended a little north- | 
ward to include the adjacent Nett River | 


country. 


The World’s Angling Record 
(Continued from page 21) 


changes his tactics. He rolls and rolls and 
spins like a gigantic top in the water. With 
the strain still steady and in greater fury 
than before, he sounds deep and rushes out 
at right angles to the first run. 

“You need to be fitter than preparing 
for a Rugby international,” pants Bill, as 
he endeavors to maintain the strain with 
his rod bent double in an effort to pump 
back a few yards of line on to the reel. 
And so for five hours there is this terrific 
contest between angler and man-eater. | 
Once he is brought alongside Piet’s Klip | 
and a fisherman offers to gaff the giant | 
with a harpoon. Eight men are on the | 
rope attached to the harpoon, but Selkirk | 
yells that no eight men can yet hold the | 
fish as he is still strong and full of guile. 
So a couple of hours pass and the shark 
actually turns into Hermanus Harbor, and 
Bill once more has to clear the reefs and 
run past the fish houses to get to the har- 
bor’s edge. | 

Needless to say, the news of the fight 
has spread through the beautiful little fish- 
ing village and there is a vast concourse, 
in which South Africa’s elite mixes with 
the humble fisher folk to see the monster 
gaffed. The weighing-in ceremony is, of 
course, a triumph for Bill Selkirk, but he 
has made so many brilliant captures that 
his elation is exceedingly moderate and 
nothing can break down his ever-pervading 
modesty. | 

The above will give an idea of what I 
declare to be the world’s greatest angling | 
feat. 


Bois | 


Nett and the | 
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Dardevle Wins Ist Prize 
in Lake Trout Class— 
Field @ Stream Contest! 


“Tt was on the morning of June 2nd (at Lac La 
Croix, Minn.) about ten o'clock, that I had the 
thrill of catching the 28% ib. Lake Trout for 
which I was awarded the first prize. The lucky 
lure was a Dardevie spoon. 

was trolling when the big baby 
hit. And hit he did! It took me 
more than a half hour to land him. 
About fifty feet away he 
broke water—the entire 
fish was practically out of 
water at one time. My 






















Dardevle partner helped me gaff 
—‘‘The him.” 
Old Boy J. F. Cubberley 
Himself” in May Field & 
3% in. Stream 
long, 11%" 
wide, 1 

Ounce. 

| Price 

| $1.00 


M2: CUBBERLEY’S prize Lake 
Trout adds one more to the 
rapidly mounting list of notable fish who have 
fallen for the old Dardevle! 

The Dardevles come in 3 sizes: Dardevle, 
1 oz. weight, $1.00; Dardevlet, 34 oz., 90c; 
and Dardevle’s Imp, % oz., 80c. Anglers 
the country over swear by these lures. 

Try the Mousidevle, the latest of the Dardevie clan. 
proven Dardevlet spoon with the attraction of a mouse bait. 
A complete range of Osprey lines for bait and fly casting. 
best lines in the country—and the price is right! 
Send the coupon for ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck” and catalog. 
at your dealer’s. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


**Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 


Combines the 
i $1.00 


Among the 


See these lures 







































































Dept. L 131 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. a 
“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game’’ PME 
4 
ns 
— 
FISHING TACKLE ig fix, 
Deal Direct With the — e 
Manufacturers <= | Surf Fishermen 
62 years of “‘knowing how” to § | > oe ‘ 
build the world’s most depend- i say that 3-in-One not only oils 
able tackle—what wonder ex- J | f, > their reels exactly right, but 
pert anglers, the world over, are KS prevents salt water and salt air 
insistent in demanding none § | x from corroding the metal 
other than Edw. vom Hofe fine NS . 





tackle! Never in all these years 
have,we attempted to cheapen price at the expense 
of quality. How the joys of angling are intensified 
with an Edw. vom Hofe outfit! Our tackle is regu- 
larly tested to out-game the most furiously-fighting 
fish that ever found a hook! And finally, we guar- 
antee every angler absolute satisfacticn with any 
purchase. 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


95 Fulton Street New York City 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 | 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 | 

| 

















Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 


Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c¢ jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. Cleveland, Ohio 

































” 
3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 
salt and fresh. The Sportsman’s 
Oil for 35 years. Sold every- 
where, 

FREE: Sample and illus- 

© trated circulars. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
130 William St., New York 














If you want lots of fish and big ones, 
order these: Pecks Underwater Fiy 
Rod Minnow, 65 cents; Pecks Hop- 
per, 50 cents; Pecks Cane River Fly, 
Pecks Underwater 40 cents; Pecks Dragon Bug, 65 
Fly Rod Minnow cents. 
FREE—Pecks descriptive list of lures that caten fish. 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 
nooga, Tenn. 
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A D “Will teach an 
The fastest running spinner @ and expert. 
in the world. Low in price. ° 


unequalled for results. Plain 25c, weed- Colo. 


less 30c, 934in. long. At your dealers 


or direct. Circular Free, 


has. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 


If your dealer 











TROUT FISHERMEN! 


“OUTWITTING TROUT WITH A FLY” 


By Bertram D. Lackey 
Recognized Western Trout Authority 
14 Chapters, amongst them--- 


Simplified casting instructions 
140 four-color cuts of leading flies 
30 line cuts of leading knots, 

31 casting instruction plates, 

Fly Directory of 600 trout flies, 


es 
Indestructible 


me succesaful fly casting, good for amateur 
—Pete Peterson, Los Angeles. 
**Clever in its dress, instructcon and wit 
mend it."’—Outdoor Life & Recreation Book Shop, Denver, 


Copy of testimonials from leading authorities sent on request. 
r does not have this book, send his name and 
$3.00 and it will be sent postpaid, 


L. W. COMER, Ltd., Dept. O 
4929 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 















e and stream guide, 
binding for tackle box. 


Glad to recom 
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N THOUSANDS of the more re- 
mote inland waterways of _ the 
United States are outboard racing 
fans just as enthusiastic as those living 
within easy reach of the official regattas, 
even though most of their “racing” is 
limited to “evening regattas” when the 
official races are lived over again via 
the medium of some boating magazine 
or other. There is no reason, however, 
why these enthusiasts should be de- 
prived of the sport of outboard racing 
because distance or expense prohibits any 
participation in official events. It is 
possible to have races on our small in- 
land lakes that do not lack any of the 
thrills of the bigger regattas, even though 
facilities for conducting the races under 
the 1929 rules of the National Outboard 
Racing Commission are not present. 
One of the first things to be done is to 
provide for the prizes. Unless some one 
is willing to donate the prize money or a 
club is in charge of the races, the best 
way is to charge a small entry fee for 
each contestant. This should be only 
nominal; the races will be generally a 
better success if a low fee permits every 
one to enter and the prize element be not 
over-emphasized. 


Sign up the entries in time enough 
before the races so as to make plans 
accordingly. Entry blanks can be ob- 


tained free of charge from any outboard 
motor manufacturer. As these blanks are 
made up to conform to the official rules, 
it will not be necessary to have the en- 
trants fill out all the blanks. It is advis- 
able, however, to have the following 
ones filled: 

Name of boat 

Name of owner 

Address of owner 

Name of driver 

Age of driver 

Length and type 
of boat 

Name of builder 
of boat 

Motor: 


Class (A,B... ©. 
DE, F, is, 1) 

Date of race 

In case there are 
several lakes equal- 
ly convenient of 
access, choose the 
one in which a 
course approxi- 
mately 2%4 miles 
long can be easily 
got in. There is 
no point to using 
the biggest lake 
available just be- 
cause it is the big- 
gest, as this will 
merely bring added 
trouble due to 
rough water. 


= Willard Crandall - 


Local Outboard Races 
By Willard Crandall 


buoys are an absolute minimum. 
possible, seven should be used, 
which will provide an oval course— 
three at each end and one for the finish 
line, across from the judges’ boat or dock. 
Anchored rowboats will serve satisfac- 
torily as buoys, or some can be con- 
structed very easily out of 2x4s, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
For best visibility paint the buoys bright 
red and use a white flag. Fasten the 
anchor to the center so that the buoy will 
not lean. Whether you use rowboats or 
buoys, be sure to get an anchor that 
will hold. Local races I have seen lately 
have had a particularly large amount of 
trouble with this. I recall one time watching 
a program of races during which one of 
the rowboats marking one turn in the 
course would drift down by the judges’ 
stand regularly during every heat. Be- 
tween heats the starter would search 
around until he found some accommodat- 
ing person willing to tow the boat back 
where it belonged, explaining that the 
person who had done this the time before 
did not know where to place it. 


Four 
Where 


N CASE only a very few boats are 

participating, of widely different power, 
a handicap race will prove the best 
sport. In order to get the handicap of 
each boat, time it around the course once 
and give it a time handicap accordingly. 
Any boat that makes better time during 
the actual race than during the trial 
should be disqualified, in order that the 
boats will run full speed during the trial 
and get their proper handicap. The best 
way, however, is to divide the boats up 
according to the usual classification of 
motors according to piston displacement, 
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The gold cup in the center was offered for first place in the Grand Free-For-All in the 
Chicago Gold Cup Regatta, held on Lake Michigan, June 16 


not allowing any handicap. This is a 
far better method than the old inac- 
curate one of classification according to 
rated horsepower. 

The various classes and the motors 
that fall into them are as follows: 


Class A—Lockwood Ace, 


Evinrude Fleetwin. 
Class B—Elto Speedster (’28, ’29 mod- 
els), 


Johnson Standard (’27, ’28), 
Johnson Sea Horse 16, 
Caille Racer (’28), 
Caille Champion, 
Caille Flash, 
Lockwood Chief (’28), 
Lockwood Model T, 
Lockwood Silent Chief, 
Lockwood Racing Chief, 
Evinrude Fastwin, Hartford. 
Class C—Johnson Big Twin (’27, ’28), 
Evinrude Fleetwin. 
Caille Monarch, 
Caille Streak. 
Class D—Elto Quad (’28), 
Johnson Sea Horse 32. 
Class E—Johnson Giant (’28), 
Elto Quad (29). 


Class G—Cross Radial. 
Motors are allowed to compete in any 
class above but not in any below their 


respective classification. 


HE securing of officials often presents 

one of the most difficult problems 
at a local regatta. It is very important 
that one person be chosen “chairman of 
the race committee” and that he be put 
in absolute charge of the events. The 
races will not run off smoothly and the 
contestants will become thoroughly mys- 
tified if conflicting 
orders and instruc- 
tions are given. In 
case other persons 
are available to act 
as officials they can 
fill the positions 
of starters, timers, 
judges, etc. When 
stop watches can 
€ procured, it is 
always interesting 
to time the boats, 
even though the 
course is unmeas- 
ured. The end of 
a dock will serv 
adequately as a 
judges’ stand. A 
buoy should be 
placed out about 
40 feet to mark the 
line for starting 
and finishing. Or 
in place of the 
buoy a boat can be 
anchored, which if 
large enough can 
serve as the judges’ 
stand. This avoids 
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— with EVINRUDE Speeditwin, World’s Fastest Twin, in Class C 
Division II Time Trials, Worcester, Mass., Regatta, May 30, 1929 

















Evinrude-powered “Miss At- 
lantic,” J. E. Wilkinson driv- 
ing, sets new Class C Divi- 
1sion II American record of 
38.7 M. P. H. in Worcester 
time trials. Division II, for 
drivers who have competed 
and finished in 15 or more 
races in a given class. 


apentgaveespen 


vintude-powered “Petite 
Comet,” Gordon Mabbet 
| driving, sets new Class C Di- 
| vision I American record of 
36.26 M. P. H. Division I, 
for drivers who have com- 
peted and finished in less than 
15 races in a given class. 


Mile, 


Evinrude-powered McKenzie 
Special M. F. McKenzie 
driving — winner both heats 
of Class C Division I, 5 mile 
,race. Evinrudes took first 
eight places, 
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,Evinrude-powered “Baby 
| Whale,” Ross Maddocks 
| driving — winner both heats 
| of Class C Division II, 5 mile 
| race. Evinrudes also took 
second and third. 


gl > geen: 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


is aa 431-27TH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Ford Road and River Blvd.» +» Minneapolis, Minn. Evinrude Distributors—Sales and Service: 6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - + + Detroit, Mich. 
First St. near Front -« +» «+ «+ Norfolk, Va. 117-119 Broadway +» + + + Oakland, Calif. 64 King St., West - Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
115 EB. 23rd St. - + + New York City, N. Y. 124 Second St. + + «© «+ « Portland, Ore. 539 Carondelet St. - + + New Orleans, La. 
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the constant interruption of the judges by 
onlookers, but makes communication with 
the shore, which often proves necessary, 
rather difficult. 

The flying start method should always 
be used—never the standing start. Have 
the boats go back to a point 200 or 300 
feet behind the starting line and come 
across in as good alignment as possible. 
Repeat this process until the boats are 
even enough at the starting line to let 
them start. The start is best signalled by 
the snapping of a white flag. This flag 
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2x4s 


can be simply made by tacking a piece of 
white cloth about 2 by 3 feet to a broom 
handle or similar piece of wood. A red 
flag should also be provided to call the 
boats back after false starts. Red cloth 
is not so easy to procure, but something 
satisfactory enough can usually be got 
some way or another. At one race I saw 
a red pillow cover was used. For the 
finish, snap the white flag for the win- 
ning boat unless you happen to have a 
checkered flag, which is the official flag 
to mark the finish with. 


OMETIMES in order to make a longer 
program it is advisable to run two or 
more heats of the same race. When 
this is done, final positions are awarded 
according to the point system, as fol- 
lows: 
First—400 
Second—361 
Third—324 
Fourth—289 
Fifth—256 
The points are given for each heat, and 
the boat having the greatest number of 
points when the points for all the heats 
are added, wins the race. In case of a tie 
in the total number of points the decision 
is given to the boat which made the fast- 
est time, regardless of which heat it 
was made in. 

Oftentimes such informal races as de- 
scribed above will develop enough inter- 
est in the sport so that later on a club 
can be formed and official races held. 
Anyway, it’s surprising the amount of 
fun and keen com- 
petition that can re- 
sult even at the 
smallest. races 
where there is no 
chance of making 
an official record. 
It was only a very 
few years ago that 
outboard racing was 
making its debut 
under conditions 
that offered much 
more of a handicap 
than those con- 
fronting the pro- 
moters of unofficial 
races in our less 
thickly inhabited 
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Fact or Fable? 


T HAS always been generally be- 


lieved that the removal of the muf- - 


fler on an outboard motor will cause an 
increase in speed. Doubtless this was 
true up until very recently when the 
development of more efficient mufflers 
and the new underwater exhausts, which 
has changed the situation considerably. 
A racer who held the world’s outboard 
record for a considerable period last 
year is reported as saying that the re- 
moval of the muffler on a well-known 
four-cylinder motor of last year’s model 
would reduce the speed, and it is adver- 
tised by many manufacturers of the new 
underwater exhausts that they increase 
rather than reduce power. 

The theory has always been that any 
exhaust involves some back pressure, and 
that speed must therefore be reduced. 
Just now the question seems rather con- 
troversial, and is of some importance due 
to the complaints often made of excess 
noise when motors are run without muf- 
flers, which are usually removed only 
for the purpose of increasing speed. 

The editor of this department will wel- 
come letters from readers telling of their 
experiences in this regard with the newer 
motors. 


Venice Motor Boat 
Speedway 


UTBOARD motor racing made its 

bow at the new Venice Motor Boat 
Speedway, at Venice, Calif., on Sunday, 
June 2, when leading amateur pilots 
from throughout Southern California 
competed in the inaugural program of 
races there. 

At Venice, a half mile inland from the 
ocean, the new fence-enclosed course is 
laid out in an oval, 5 of a mile in circum- 
ference. A grandstand to accommodate 
5,000 persons has been constructed along 
one of the straightaways, and facilities 
for handling with ease the parking of 5,000 
motor cars have been installed. 

With the popularity of the outboard 
sport gaining momentum, and a big fol- 
lowing of Southern California fans built 
up through the Elsinore and Salton Sea 
races, the new venture at Venice should 
be highly successful. Construction of a 
course there brings to within a few 
minutes’ drive of Los Angeles a sport 
which has formerly required a drive of 
several hours to reach. 

The oval course is expected to offer 
thrills galore through its sharp turns 
at the ends, thrills not attendant to the 
straightaway courses often utilized for 
outboard racing. Further thrills will be 
offered through the layout of the course 
always keeping the drivers within easy 
vision of the grandstand spectators. 
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C day races at the Venice, Calif., Motor Boat Speedway, June2. Blue Streak IV, 
in the foreground, driven by H. G. Ferguson, was winner of the Grand Free-For-All race 





John B. Illo, prominent Southern Cali- 
fornia sportsman, and his associates, 
Buck McGowen and Corson Jowett, real- 
ize that the outboard sport is compara- 
tively new, and that its thrills are un- 
known to the masses, but they think that 
a summer program of races at the new 
speedway will establish the outboard 
game as among the most popular of the 
Southland’s sport attractions. 


Trophies for Youngsters 


UTBOARD motor racing is a sport 
that appeals especially to the youth 
of the land, and is rapidly gaining favor 
as a sport to compare with football, 
baseball and other 


time-honored  pas- 





Outboard racing is by no means re- 
stricted to those fifteen or sixteen or 
older. Notice the smile that won't 
come off, despite the perilous position 
of the cups 


times of boys. Outboard racing, how- 
ever, appeals not only to the boys but 
to the girls as well, and a sign of this 
increasing interest is the announcement 
of two trophies to be donated this year 
by the Youth’s Companion. One is to 
be given to the boy or girl amassing the 
greatest number of points at sanctioned 
regattas during the summer, and _ the 
other to be raced for by boys and girls 
at the national regatta in New England 
this fall. The age limits for competi- 
tion are fifteen and eighteen. 

Other boys’ magazines as well are 
recognizing the importance of outboard 
racing as offering to boys opportunities 
for thrills and a display of skill and 
ingenuity of quite a different sort from 
that of the older sports and are realiz- 
ing it is a pastime well suited to boys 
cf today. 


Splashes From Puget Sound 
By Albert T. Renfro 


N THE 28th of July thousands 

of people are expected to fill the great 
natural stadium of Lincoln Park in Seat- 
tle, and from its terraced shore curving 
around the open sound, view one of the 
most colorful spectacles which has been 
staged on its waters. All types of boats 
will be there—outboards, speed boats, 
power boats—and_ sailors maneuvering 
over the sparkling 
surface and _ con- 
testing in every 
class of race. The 
local boating or- 
ganizations are be- 
hind this great meet 
and the leading 
boatmen are deter- 
mined that it shall 
be an unusual suc- 
cess. This new 
classic will closely 
follow the North- 
west Speed Boat 
Regatta on Green 
Lake in Seattle, on 
July 20 and 21. 
And this is not all 
by any means. 

















Miss euind ‘No. 29, vie ae racer of Seba uae prewar New Zealand, credited 
with 37.25 miles per hour 


There is the 61-mile outboard marathon 
from Seattle to Olympia in which over a 
hundred craft are expected to take part; 
the Olympia Regatta, preceding the great 
thousand-mile race from Olympia to 
Juneau, Alaska; The Shut-in Power Boat 
race on Lake Washington; and along with 
all this will be the night races around the 
islands by the sailors and the settling of 
the contending Junior’s affair at Port 
Madison, while the yachtsmen will be put- 
ting their craft in trim for the Pacific 
International Yacht Association Regatta at 
Vancouver, B. C. Are the Puget Sound- 
ers becoming water-minded? We ask to 
know! 


THE OUTBOARD is _ irrepressible. 
You just can’t keep a good outboard down. 
You find them everywhere and doing all 
kinds of unexpected stunts. It was in- 
evitable that they would take to the air 
and it is no more than natural that they 
would align themselves with the airplane in 
some way. That’s an outboard all over 
and should be suspected. Verne Ghorst, 
veteran air pilot, dog- team driver, and now 
operator of ‘the air line between Seattle and 
Alaska, is equipping his great sea planes 
with outboard auxiliary motors for driving 
the big ships when on the water. The out- 
board will push the great plane along at 8 
miles an hour and will facilitate matters 
greatly in making out-of-the-way landings 
along the Alaskan coast. It is especially 
useful in foggy weather as the pilot will 
be able to hear the fog horn which the 
big air motor would drown out. It will 
also cut down the chances of collision. On 
your way, little outboard, the sky is the 
limit. 

THE ANCIENT KAYAK of. the 
northern seas, supreme and unquestioned 
along the Alaskan coast for years, received 
a staggering blow this summer. On the 
deck of the steamship Tupper, outbound 
from Seattle, were twenty-five outboard 
racing boats, consigned to natives of the 
Kuskokwim River district of Alaska. 
Speed has got them! Its thrill and fasci- 
nation have penetrated the Arctic, reaching 
from Bering Sea far into the interior of 
Alaska. The roar of the outboard will 
drown out the bellow of the great bull 
walrus while the timid seal will not dare 
leave the friendly protection of the Pribi- 
lof Islands. Speeding boats, bearing fur- 
clad brown men, will dart about among the 
ice floes, while thrown discarded on the 
dreary shore, the ancient kayak will listen, 
as it slowly disintegrates, to the death- 
drum staccato of the little outboard. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PENDLE- 
TON, Ore, you visualize wild west 
round-ups, backing bronchos, brilliantly 





blanketed and befeathered Indians, but— 
Pendleton has taken up outboarding! And, 
it has gone into it just like it goes after 
bull-dogging a wild steer or breaking an 
outlaw cayuse. There is no great body of 
water around Pendleton, you say—it’s an 
inland town 300 miles from the coast. 
What of it? That doesn’t mean anything 
to Pendleton. When Pendleton gets het- 
up and rarin’ to go it isn’t stopped by the 
mere lack of a little water. Out 4% miles 
south of town is the $3,000,000 McKay 
Dam, 250 feet high and a half mile wide. 
Back of the dam lies McKay “Lake,” an 
artificial body of water which gives a 3- 
mile oval course which can be driven with 
open throttle, a mile straightaway on each 
side and a half mile on end turns. The 
step-like construction of the great concrete 
dam gives a natural grandstand which will 
seat 10,000 wild and cheering fans right on 
the starting and finishing line. The first 
race was run June 15, 16. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED craft were 
expected to line up at the Blinker Light 
on June 16, for the 61-mile Seattle-Olym- 
pia outboard marathon. Three of those 
registered were women. 


THE LATEST ENTRY in the Alaskan 
race comes from San Francisco. A wire 
from Thruling, St. Francis Yacht Club, 
said his 47-foot Marlin would reach Olym- 
pia June 14, ready to go. 


OUTBOARDS roared over American 
Lake on May 26, when the first regatta of 
the Northwest Outboard Association was 
staged. Gail Roose, racing star of Seat- 
tle, in his Parley Voo II furnished the 
thrill for the crowd when he tore through 
to victory in the free-for-all at better than 
37 miles per. His average speed for the 
three heats over the two-lap mile and a 
quarter course was above 37 miles an hour, 
while it is calculated that he was reeling 
off 45% in the first. 


MIKE SHANE, veteran Seattle racer, 
is working on a new Baby Trimmer which 
is expected to surpass the Trimmer JT in 
which he roared to victory year before 
last. An OX5 Curtis airplane motor will 
furnish the power for the double-end 
hydroplane shell which he is designing. 


THE EVERETT MOTOR BOAT 
CLUB is the new organization just 
formed by the consolidation of the Ever- 
ett Yacht Club and the Everett Outboard 
Club. Application will be made for entry 
in the A. P. B. A. and the N. O. A. Great 


things are expected from the new club. 


THE BELLINGHAM CLUB is hold- 
ing some fast races off their new mooring 
at Chuckanut Bay. 
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KERMATH 


has ever worn out 


Kermath dependability 
has long been a byword 
among boat owners. 
They know that in all 
sizes and types of craft 
—in work boats and in 
pleasure boats—the Ker- 
math runs and runs and 
runs. No Kermath has 
ever worn out—never! 


Send for the new Ker- 
math catalog or tell us 
about your boat and let 
us recommend a Kermath 
installation that will give 
you lasting service and 
efficiency for years 
to come 


— 


3 to 200 H.P. 
$135 to $2,300 


= 


KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5891 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Showrooms, 5th Ave. & 15th St. 
Cath nalts thet Soc Bo Bt MB 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs 
only 50 lbs., packed in two 
or more parcels for carrying 
in car or as baggage. Safe, 
speedy, almost impossible 
to capsize. Withstands buf- 
feting of roughest water. 
Capt. Romer crossed the 
Atlantic in a Klepper Kayak. 
Use paddles, sail or motor. 
Convenient for camping, 
hunting, fishing, week-end 
trips. Moderate in price. 
Representatives everywhere. 


Write for Catalog “*B’? and 
price list 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 
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National Outboard Associa- 
tion News 


NEW AMERICAN OUTBOARD 
RECORD 
Re mile—in competition—Class B— 
Division 2, 5 mile, Shamrock, C-23, 
owned by C. O. Murphy and driven by 
Johnny Grahm at Salton Sea, Coachella 


Valley, Calif.. May 19, 1929, over 2%- 
mile course. Built by Lake Elsinore 
Boat Works, Johnson Sea Horse 16, 


Model S. R. 45—speed 36.29 m. p. h. 
MT. DORA RECORDS 


A month after the Mt. Dora affair was 
over, officials came to bat and filed with 
M. V. P. B. Association headquarters 
sworn timing sheets and sworn chart of 
the Mt. Dora course. <As the matter 
stands, the Mt. Dora officials have sub- 
mitted conclusive proof that to the best 
of their judgments and beliefs, founded 
on sworn statements of recognized 
authorities, the course and the timing were 
correct. Now it’s up to the race com- 
mittee of the M. V. P. B. A. to decide 
whether three boats are required to make 
a race in any or all divisions. In the 
past they have invariably ruled that 
three are necessary. At Mt. Dora, the 
sheets indicate that there were two of 
one division and one of the other in 
the other division. The new national 
commission on outboard records. will 
doubtless cling to their rules and 
recognize no records under 5 miles as 
competitive marks and the Mt. Dora 
outboard events went in 2!4-mile dashes. 


Records Fall at Lake 
Quinsigamond 


Day Regatta at Lake 

Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., saw 
several world’s records fall. Russell 
Stearns, of Worcester, driving a Baby 
Whale and Johnson 32 set a new com- 
petitive record of 40.27 in the Class 
D race, which raises the old mark by a 
wide margin. Besides Stearns’ record 
breaking performance, several records 
were set up in classes that had not been 
raced previous to this year. 

Many of the most famous pilots in 
the country ran in the races, such as 
Malcolm Pope, Julius Herbst, Jack Dun- 
nell, Al Buffington, H. Ross Maddocks, 
J. E. Wilkinson, and many others. With 
such drivers in the field one of the most 


HE Memorial 


interesting race days of the year was 
afforded. The Class A race was won 
by A. E. Sutherland, with a Herbst boat 


and Lockwood Ace; Class B, Division 2, 
by Carl Mason of Bristol, Conn., and 
Class B, Division 1, by Mrs. W. Wallace, 
Jr., of Newton, Mass. Class C, Division 
2, race was won by H. Ross Maddocks of 
Cambridge, Mass., with a Baby Whale 
and Evinrude mo- 
tor. Jacob Dun- 
nell of Boston, 
driving a Luding- 
ton boat with John- 
son motor, won 
both the Class E 
and Free-For-All 
events. Russell 
Stearns did not en- 


ter these last two 
events. 
And this is far 


from being all, for 
in the time trials 
Julius Herbst is 
credited with a new 
outboard record of 
44.58 m. p. h. This 
record was made 
with a Johnson 32. 
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Precautions 


Least everyone recognizes the im- 
portance of refraining from smok- 
ing while mixing the gasoline and filling 
the tank, of not overloading the boat, or 
taking it out in too high a wind, and 
other similar obvious precautions, even 
if he does not always observe these pre- 
cautions as carefully as he might. There 
are, however, many other precautions that 
should be taken in running an outboard 
motor, that are not quite so apparent. 

One rule that should always be ob- 
served is that of never touching the pro- 
peller unless you are absolutely sure the 
motor cannot kick. There has been many 
a serious accident resulting from trying 
to pull weeds off the propeller without 
first disconnecting the battery. Pull off 
the spark plug wires before touching the 
propeller. 

For the safety of your passengers, see 
that they are seated in the boat so that 
they will not be hit by the tip of the 
starter rope when the engine is started. 
The tip of this rope when pulled can 
give some remarkable whip-like effects. 
Don’t try to overcome this difficulty by 
giving the rope a weak pull, as the motor 
is likely to kick and throw the starter 
rope out of your hands. Once when this 
happened to me the gas tank was bent 
so badly by the starter rope handle that 
I was unable to come anywhere near 
getting the filler cap in or out, which 
gives some idea of the force that the rope 
can attain. 

3e sure to take proper equipment along 
in the boat, especially when going on a 
long trip, for if you become stalled some- 
where far from aid the results may be 
serious as well as irritating. It is not 
advisable to go out on the ocean—yes, 
outboards are used on the ocean, and 
safely, too, in a good many places— 
without an auxiliary motor. No motor 
is so dependable that it can be trusted 
entirely out in the sea beyond hailing 
distance of shore. The proper equip- 
ment of an outboard boat should include 


such tools as monkey wrench, pliers, 
screw driver; also extra spark plugs, 
and, above all, extra shear pins. Life 


preserver vests and cushions are now 
easily obtainable and there is no reason 
for not including proper life-preservation 
equipment. 

After having put in sufficient equipment 
so that you will not get stalled, add a good 
stout rope that you can be towed in by in 
case the motor fails notwithstanding. 

Despite the best of precautions, freak 
accidents will occasionally occur. I 
know of a man who dozed off while driv- 
ing his outboard, leaning over until he 
hit his head on the starting knob, and 
received quite a bump as the result, for 
the motor was traveling at a good rate 
of speed. 





Julius Herbst, who set a new world’s record at Lake Gitneigneett that raises the 


old record by nearly a mile an hour 








Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Hints on Anchors 


F YOUR anchor consists of a tin 

bucket filled with cement, it won't 
matter much if you lose one occasionally. 
If, however, you have a patent iron 
anchor running 
over a pulley in the 
bow, cut off about 
18 inches of an- 
chor rope_ each 
year as this end 
part gets most of the wear and becomes 
frayed. By fastening two L-shaped fixtures 
under, say, the third seat in a rowboat the 
excess rope can be wound back and forth 
under the seat, always ready if you wish 
to anchor in a deep part of the lake, 
and yet out of the way of your feet, with 
no chance of getting tangled up. Also 
your rope this way is protected from 
the weather—if water collects in the 
boat from rain during the night, the rope, 
being off the bottom of the boat, will not 
kink up.—Russell B. Hopkins, Ohio. 


A Canopy for the Motor Boat 


UTBOARD motor boat cruising is 

coming into greater popularity each 
year and some sort of covering for the 
boat is a welcome accessory to the complete 
kit. It can be utilized in running in a 
rain where there is not much wind, thus 
helping one to attain his full daily mileage, 
but its greatest use is when one is camp- 
ing, for the canopy can be utilized in place 
of a tent and the boat occupants can sleep 








on the emergency cushions right in the 
boat. We were in doubt as to the best 
method of support of the canvas boat 
cover. On one boat we used the bows 
secured from a dealer in second-hand cars 
and made metal loops to hold them. Place 
one loop at the bottom and one at the top 
of the boat side for securely holding the 
end of the bow. These being removable, 
can be laid over the deck of the boat and 
lashed with web straps when not in use. 
Borrowing an idea from the old-fashioned 
prairie schooner, bows as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph can be used. 
For the cover use 
army shelter cloth 
or 10-ounce double- 


filled canvas, and 
water-proof. At- 
tachment to the 


bows and along the 
sides of the boat 
are with auto top 
fasteners, procura- 
ble from most any 
auto supply house. 
‘The boat which 
made the transcon- 
tinental trip from 
Astoria to Hoboken 
used three cross 
bows carried when 
not in use and with- 
out cover, as shown 
herewith. — Editor. 






































“Jne Outboard 
Service Station 


(All har eno sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
rt interest to our readers will be pub- 
is 


Applying a Natural Finish to Boat 

Editor: I have just finished a 14-foot ma- 
hogany outboard runabout and would like to 
have your department tell me how I can get a 
good durable finish, I want a natural finish. 
—T. J., Costa Mesa, Calif. 

Answer: First comes the 
grade of paste wood filler 
will do. Thin down 


filler. Any good 
the desired color 
to brushing consistency 
with gasoline or naphtha. Apply liberally and 
allow to set until it is flat,’ Wipe with burlap 
or excelsior across the grain where possible. 
Finish with a soft rag. Allow to dry 24 hours. 
The first coat of varnish should be thinned with 
turpentine—about 50% varnish and 50% tur- 
pentine. Apply with a soft brush and allow to 
dry 24 hours. Before the next coat is applied 
sandpaper with No. 40 sandpaper. The succeed- 
ing coats should be clear varnish—three coats 
will give you a durable finish. Allow these 
applications to dry from 36 to 48 hours. Do 
not apply one coat over another until it is 
thoroughly dry, as you can ruin your finish 
very easily —W. S. C. 


Step Hydroplane Measurements 

Editor: I would like to build a boat generally 
similar to the Wasp that is made in Ohio. Can 
you tell me the measurement from the back of 
the boat to the step and also the depth of the 
step? And would it help me to continue the 
forward plane about 1 inch farther back than 
the step? Also, where should I put the fin? 
What speed will I get with two passengers 
aboard? My motor is a Johnson k-40 1928 model. 
—R. S. T., Delmar, Iowa. 


Answer: Place the step approximately 5 feet, 
5% inches from the extreme rear of the boat. 
The step can be made slightly less than 3 inches 
deep. Regarding continuing the forward plane 
an inch or so in back of the step, this is a 
controversial matter and should prove an inter- 
esting experiment. Put the fin immediately in 
front of the step, exactly in the center (meas- 
ured from side to side). Be sure to have the 
fin trued perfectly so that it will offer no 
resistance to the boat. I would estimate a speed 
of from 25 to 30 miles per hour with two per- 
sons in the boat and perhaps more, using the 
motor you mention.—W. S. C. 


Auxiliary Gas Tank for Outboard 


Editor:—I do a great deal of cruising and as 
my motor tank holds but 2% gallons of the gas- 
oil fuel mixture, I want some method of gas 
supply so I won’t have to refill the tank every two 
hours or so. How can I simplify the tank-filling 
problem ?-—C. O. M., Ohio. 


Answer:—If your boat is one of the larger 
cruisers, we suggest the use of an auto pulse, 
which electrically pumps the gas mixture from a 
large reserve tank placed in the bow of the boat 
or near the driver, direct to the carburetor. It 
operates by the pumping action of a brass bel- 
lows which is expanded by an _ electromagnet 
working off a 6-volt battery. Or you can easily 
install an air pressure tank of 10 or more gallons 
capacity, fitted with a good pump. Any hard- 
ware store will get it for you. The tank top 
should have a filler hole and screw cap into which 
you pour your supply fillings after the gas and 
oil have been mixed in a separate can. The pump 
will deliver 5 to 10 pounds of pressure. The gas 
line from the tank to the motor is of copper tub- 
ing fitted with a ball and check valve, and is run 
along the gunwale to the stern and connected 
to a flexible metal tubing which runs to the motor 
tank. This is necessary so that it will move with 
the rotation of the motor on its axis in the dif- 
ferent steering positions. Most cruisers make 
around a hundred miles a day so the 10-gallon 
tank, with a reserve of 5 gallons in the mixing 
can, should carry you through the average day’s 
run.—Editor. 


A Hint 


DON’T fail to wipe your outboard 
motor off with a rag soaked in a little 
gasoline after using it in salt water, in 
order to clean off all salt deposit. 








RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and 
who sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight; comfortable, 
compact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers 
in the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


SLEEP for the 
all 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside 
air bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S 
Two-Door Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 
Sleeping Robes, etc. 
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Send for Free Catalog B 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 
___ Athol 


Mass. 


D BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


Established 1889 















The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose — he soap nen from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save — Order Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are po team 
oil Cosa eo iessiey tae MEG. | a (20) 


118 Eim St. 
NEW YORK 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning beard. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years’ hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
85 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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THE WINNER 


A practical wind, weather 
and waterproof coat 


EISNER WEATHERPROOF DUCK in- 
terlined with oil slicker cloth. All round 
blood-proof game pockets, double slicker 


lined. Corduroy collar. Adjustable cuffs 
reinforced with corduroy. Shoulders 
reinforced. 


~EISNER-DUPOMT- 


EISNER Supreme Quality—DUPONT Processed 
fabrics—a double guarantee of wear and weather- 
resistance, comfort and service, Models and fab- 
ries suitable for all climates. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue A-33 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
261 Fifth Ave. 451 Mission St. 














True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6.-8 


CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 











NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS | 
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If you are considering the purchase of a boat, it 
will pay you well to investigate the complete line 
of Kidney water craft. Over 45 years of ex- 
perience gives this company an excellent technical 
knowledge of boat essentials. Specially selected 
and seasoned lumber is worked by skilled boat 
makers to produce the utmost in service, long life, 
and speed. Our 16-foot V-bottom boat easily 
makes 27 M. P. H. with outboard motor. A 
complete variety of styles and sizes of beats 
available. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West DePere, Wis. 
Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 3835. Wabash Ave. 
New York: Brun ard, Flushing, Long Island 


QOCRCRReeeeeeeetereeeeceeeeeeeeseseeseaeey 





Kidney Builds Fine Boats for Every Outdoor Use! 


for Outboard Motors 


“ Kidney Special” Send 6c in stangpe 
for illustrated 


catalog of Kid- 
ney Boats. 
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Light, 


easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; 
carry by hand, 
sinkable, 
ernments. 
World’s Fairs. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 


stronger than wood, used by U. S. 


check as baggage, 
safe for family, all sizes; non- 
and Foreign Gov- 
Prize at Chicago and St, Louis 
We fit for outboard motors. Catalogue. 


690 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and on auto, 


Awarded First 
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Motorambling Over Desert Trails 


HE dangers of desert travel have 

been played up so prominently that 

the average person accepts the indict- 
ment without question. To be sure, the 
hazards are real. The idea of crossing the 
arid waste fills the tyro with dread. How- 
ever, it is a thing to be endured and is in 
reality inescapable, for if you tour from 
the Rockies to the Pacific you must cross 
very extensive desert stretches on any one 
of the trunk line transcontinental trails, 
with the exception of one on the north, 
close to the Canadian boundary. But the 
desert is safe providing you keep on the 
main-traveled roadways. Thousands _ of 
people annually make the desert crossings 
without difficulty—even in comfort and 
with good speed—and this all because man 
has conquered the desert. 





The desert motorist formerly equipped 
his car with full emergency equipment, 
and embarked on hjs journey with the 
spirit of an explorer into the unknown 


The desert features which have in the 
past been the causes of danger and discom- 
fort, and which the traveler must take into 
consideration and minimize or avoid, are 
the intense heat, the hazard of getting hope- 
lessly lost, difficult roadways, the winds 
and sand storms, the scarcity of water and 
food supply points. Nowadays we can very 
easily overcome all these drawbacks. 

The summer temperatures get up to 120°. 
Experienced desert travelers state that, ow- 
ing to the lack of moisture, the high tem- 
peratures on the desert are no harder to 
tolerate than 100° in the humid lowlands 
of the Mississippi delta. Both the desert 
and the tropics have in common excessiv ely 
high temperatures, but the tropics have in 
addition to this another factor of excessive 
moisture, which makes it worse than any 
desert. The desert rainfall is from 3 to 
30 inches and its evaporation is 100 inches, 
resulting in the unusual dryness which 
renders the air more transparent, unusually 
dry, clouds and fogs are diminished and 


rainfall lessened. The pure air, rich ozone, 
warmth of the sun, scarcity of rain and 
abundant sunshine, with the beneficial ac- 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


tinic rays so much needed by the indoor 
dweller, make the desert suitable for the 
treatment of various diseases and health re- 
cuperation, The phenomenon of hot days 
and chilly nights is explained by the fact 
that the earth absorbs heat rapidly from 
the sun during the day and gives it up 
quickly at night because there is no blanket 
of moisture to retard it. 


must travel in the summer over 

the desert motorways, then the extreme 
heat is your biggest problem, Some trav- 
elers think it best to travel at night, but 
they find it difficult to get a cool place to 
rest by day—we think that it is better to 
travel by day to get advantage of what 
air currents the moving car generates. You 
will have trouble with the motor overheat- 
ing and evaporating water from the radia- 
tor, and you will require much drinking 
water, both of which demands are met by 
equipping your car with an extra container 
of water which can be replenished en route 
at the numerous gas stations. One of the 
water- “gas- -oil service units, holding respec- 


F YOU 


tively 2 gallons of water, 2 of gas and e 
of oil, clamped to the running board, 
best. 


Water can be cooled efficiently in one of 
the desert water bags—the hempen con- 
tainer whose surface is kept wet automat- 
ically by water seepage and which evap- 
orates in a breeze. Physical discomfort 
from the heat is lessened by wearing thin, 
light-colored clothing; the eyes are pro- 
tected by amber goggles and the face by 
the application of cold cream. If possible, 
arrange your trip so you won't have to 
travel in the summer months. Spring in 
Death Valley compares well with the sum- 
mer climate of Yellowstone Park. 

Getting lost is impossible if your eye- 
sight is good enough to read the signs on 
the main highways. The Automobile Club 
of Southern California (Los Angeles) and 
the Lincoln Highway Association (De- 
troit) have done the most efficient highway 
signposting in America and just where it 
is most needed. One really does not need 
even a guidebook or strip map. These as- 
sociations are always ready to give touring 
data and information to travelers. Towns 
are of course not so numerous as in the 
eastern part of the United States but are 
sufficient for your needs and the gas sta- 
tions are ubiquitous—they are established 
every few miles and form one of the big- 
gest factors in making the desert safe and 
comfortable for motor travel. 


| NPLEASANT experiences on the des- 
Jert are in most cases due to an occa- 
sional traveler getting off the main route or 
to prospectors or explorers who purposely 
follow dim trails or blaze new ones, getting 
lost, but as a rule the latter are especially 
competent in finding their way and go into 
the wilderness properly equipped. 

A wind or gale may bring a bad sand 
storm which covers the roadway with 


sand but this is cleared off by maintenance 
men. Simply lie up during a sand storm for 
it usually goes down with the sun. The most 
uncomfortable feature of desert travel from 
the standpoint of the individual is the dry, 
blistering hot winds whose evils may be 
mitigated by a liberal use of cold cream, 
wearing amber goggles and a wetted hand- 
kerchief tied over the face. 

It is a far cry from the plodding ox 
teams of the ’49ers carrying the pioneers 
in lurching prairie schooners at a snail’s 
pace in the stifling dust and banking on a 
meager chance of living until they got to 


the next water hole, no roads, no maps, 
and no comfort or security. Today the 
roadway is marked, the worst sand 


stretches paved, gas stations and refresh- 
ment stands are to be found every few 
miles, fellow travelers are met every few 





be- 
alley 


John Borden of Chicago standin 
side his car on the floor of Death 


minutes in the big travel season, and the 
motor car covers in hours what it took days 
for the prairie schooner to do. 

The desert is no longer a thing to be 
shunned. The roads are classed as good 
and many stretches are “speedy,” the mo- 
torist can make the crossing in from a few 
hours to two days, depending upon the 
route taken, and no matter how hot the 
days may be you can always get cool drinks 
en route so the experience is far from ter- 
rifying. 

The motor camper needs no _ special 
equipment—just the standard necessities for 
travel and outdoor living anywhere, with 
car in perfect working order, a full tool 
box and tire repair kit, preferably two ex- 
tra inflated tires, a day’s supply of food 
for emergency roadside stops that may be 
as necessary in Ohio as in the Mojave 
Desert and an extra supply of good water, 
gasoline and cylinder oil. 

The water-vaporizer is a little device we 
would not travel without. It adds water 
vapor to the gasoline mixture, getting the 
perfect combustion and power that we all 
experience when driving home after a rain 
or at night. It consists of a quart fruit jar 
clamped to the cowl, with an intake air- 
port in the top and a tube into the water 
and through another opening is run a 3/15- 
inch tube to the intake mantfold. 
































HE usual tent with sewed-in floor cloth, 
raised threshold and scrim-covered door- 
way precludes the possibility of snakes en- 
tering. The umbrella type is the best, for it 


offers stanch support against wind storms | 


and is so quickly set up and taken down. 


Remember that snakes will instinctively get | 


out of your way if given a chance. The 
tent awning is useful for shade and allows 
a good circulation of air—about all the In- 


dians in desert regions use in their movable 


camps is a roof. 


It is best for two cars to travel together. | 


Owing to its greater tractive surface in 
contact with the roadway, the modern bal- 
loon tires are a boon to desert motorists. 
We formerly got the same results by inflat- 
ing the old style high pressure tires. Springs 
should be well soaked daily with a mixture 
of kerosene and cylinder oil, half and half, 
and carried in a small oil can with a spout. 

The three highways carrying the bulk of 
transcontinental travel are the National 
Old Trails Road, the Lincoln Highway and 
the Old Spanish Trail. Several other sep- 
arate highways from the east coincide with 
the above when crossing the desert. On its 
course from the Colorado Mountains to 
Los Angeles the National Old Trails Road 
crosses mountains through beautiful Na- 
tional Forests and on well-marked desert 
roads crossing the Colorado River at To- 
pock near Needles. 
en route. It cuts in twain the famous 
Petrified Forest in Arizona, goes directly 
through some interesting Indian villages, 
is the best route of access to many of our 


National Monuments and, by a short de- | 
The 


tour, one can visit the Grand Canyon. 
Lincoln Highway crosses the Nevada 
Desert west of Salt Lake City and in Cali- 
fornia climbs to high altitudes where beau- 
tiful Lake Tahoe lures the desert-weary 
traveler for a prolonged stay before he con- 
tinues on to San Francisco. The all-the- 
year transcontinental route is the Old 
Spanish Trail through Southern Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California to 
San Diego. Thirty-three thousand people 
used it last year. 

The desert is in reality intensely interest- 
ing and a decided novelty to an Easterner. 
If he will tarry he will find that it is not a 


waste land but prolifically covered with a | 


flora which is particularly adapted to sus- 
tenance where water is scant. The motor- 
ist no longer needs to quake in fear when 
he essays desert touring. There is no 
danger if he follows the signposted high- 
ways, carries plenty of water and keeps in 
line with other cars in the procession. 


Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


ONE of the most frequent causes of de- 
fective kodak pictures is a dirty lens. 
Even when you carry your camera in closed 
leather case and in a car pocket, dust and 
dirt will sift in on camping trips and you 
will be blaming kodak, films and the de- 
veloper for the trouble. Frequent exam- 
ination of the lens, taking it out for a 
thorough cleaning at times, will insure good 
Pictures. It is also necessary to have your 
films and negatives thoroughly wrapped to 
keep them from becoming damp. If you 
wrap them in the tinfoil which comes with 
film, put them in the film boxes, and then 
in a section of tire tube and close the ends, 
you will avoid their becoming damp. 


Wood ticks are frequent outdoor an- 
noyances. Put a few drops of medicinal 
turpentine on any that burrow in skin of 
yourself or dog and they will kick out in 
a hurry. 


There is much scenery | 
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Here’s Room 


for your outfit! 


—and comfort for you on all your auto 
trips! This big, roomy Kari-Keen 
Luggage Karrier willtake your heavy 
traveling bags, blankets, provisions, 
fishing box, outboard motor, 
cooking utensils—whatever you 
want to put in its large carry- 


ing space of 7% to 8% 
square feet. (Two sizes.) 
Capacity, 400 pounds. 


No need to ride all cramped 
up, nor damage the up- 
holstery. With your 
outfit in a Kari-Keen 
there’s comfort in 
the car 


Just swing 
it open or 
closed 
When shut it re- 
sembles a hand- 
some autotrunk and 
has standard trunk 
capacity. A beauty! All 
steel; chromium trimmed. 
Finished in beautiful 
lacquer, black or colors to 
match car. Adds to lines 
and appearance of any car. 
For all models since 1915. Sold 
internationally. 


Ask your car dealer 


Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2123 East 7th St. Sioux City, Iowa 


"TRADE MARK GEG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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>» RED HEAD BRAND #525 
fi Fishing — Hunting Coat 


Fishermen! 












The ideal year *round outdoor util- 









Ps - Campers! aie 
ity coat for fishermen and hunters. Write for free cir- 
Made of medium weightforest brown —s LA a: 
regimental duck. May be wornover RED HEAD BRAND 
. OutingTents, Pack 
heavy clothing. Has four large pleat- Sacks, Duffle ~— 
ed outside and two inside pockets for Bags,Creels,Fish- 
ing Coats, Rod 


carrying tackle, shells, matches, etc. 
Also a slicker lined game or fish 
pocket extending entire width of coat 
that can be easily washed to keep it 
free from odors. 


ALWARD-—ANDERSON-— 


SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave.; Chicago, Ill. 


Cases and other 
canvas and lea- 
ther equipment 


SHE, 
> 


S ‘ 
‘> 









Sold by leading sporting 

goods and hardware deal- 

ers. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 
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MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 


| SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY $4395 











SLEEP IN YOUR CAR 


markably low introductory price 
in new Territory. 


The Hid-a-Wa Auto Bed]. 





i 


~-| DUR- A- BILT DELIVERED | 
SeatoctGenitew 


J MBRELLAT tN] 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
metal frame, 





~ ‘n9e . ‘ ia 

Fit any Coach or Sedan. Re rows gush Tent Polete-com- 

~~ window and door, sod cloth, 
lointed poles and carrying bag. 





|| 7x7 ft. only $13.95 donvered: Same tents 16x9 14 ft. and 
| els at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONE Y—Just name and afidress. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


eE ROY T E wy COMPANY 


other mo 








Cumberland, Indiana 























FILSON KHAKI HUNTING COAT 


This coat makes you feel the part. Lots of 
pocket room for grub, game and the many 
other things you want to take along. Water- 
proofed Khaki, double throughout. You’ll like 
this hunting coat. Chest measure only. 
Send for free catalog “‘D.” It’s a real guide 
to outing comfort. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Might as Well Have the Best” 














Experienced Campers 


‘‘know their tents’’ 
Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent 
is just as bad as no protection at all. 


Experienced campers know this. Thou- | 
sands of them save money by using | 


the same Carpenter tents year after | | ; 
| and were soon hacking great chunks of 


year, 


Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s ex- 
pert tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the 
running board. 


Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 604. 
It tells all about camping—ists everything 
to take. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
Tentmakers for 89 Years 


440 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


» TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar—Automobile construction 
throughout. 

















We — = pt gg of 
Write for circular today 


STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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Tenting on the Old Trails 


A Story of the Old Oregon Trail—Part II 
By Joseph G. Masters 


MALL game such as rabbits, quail, 
S prairie chickens, geese, ducks, plovers, 

etc., were to be seen for much of the 
distance over the Old Oregon Trail in early 
days. In August of 1928, we saw hundreds 
of sage chickens as we e follow ed the untrav- 
eled portions of the upper Sweetwater. 
Wolves, coyotes, deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
antelope, and countless thousands of buffalo 
were found over much of the trail. In the 
old days of their larger numbers, the rum- 
ble and roar of a great herd could be heard 
for miles, and at times the earth, fairly 
trembled beneath the feet of the trampling 
millions. With cows and calves kept to 
the center of the herd, the bulls took the 
outside to protect them from the enemy that 
wished to feed on the juicy meats of this 
—the greatest of America’s wild game. In 
the days of the fur trappers, and occasion- 
ally by emigrants on the trail, there was 
seen the grand sight of a battle between 


buffalo is now heading for the stream 
about half a mile away. Another party of 
hunters awaits him there with revolvers. 
Here he is! In the tall weeds! We come 
closer, we fire! I took two shots at him, 
he stands still and allows us to shoot. We 
had no other guns, only revolvers. Be- 
fore we could get another horse he was 6 
miles up the stream, hidden in the tall 
grass and the weeds. It was nearly 5 o’clock 
before we got him out of the weeds, out on 
the prairie, and pursued him until by a 
lucky shot in the leg we stopped him so 
that we could shoot him again at 10 paces. 
30th his eyes were shot out and he was 
bleeding from his mouth and sides. We 
shot him in the head and brought him down 
on his knees, we cut the cords in his legs 
and then, as he lay there half dead, he 
kicked out his hind leg and broke the stock 
off my gun, close by the hammers. We 
jumped on him, danced around him, and 





Original marker of Old Oregon Trail grave, at Glenns Ferry, Idaho 


wolves on the one hand and this—the mon- 
arch of the plains—on the other. Half of 
the wolf pack would be in front of the bull 


| and the other half at his heels, slashing at 


his hamstrings. Although the struggle 
might last for an hour, these great, gaunt 
ghouls of the wilderness nearly always won 


meat from his hind quarters, so that the 
great bison was at times almost consumed 
before his own eyes. 

Joseph Francl, who went West over the 
trail in 1854, tells a delightful story of his 
first buffalo hunt. This story must have 
been characteristic of many a tenderfoot 


| meeting with his first buffalo: ‘We stopped, 


saddled our horses and everyone who could 
find something to shoot with prepared for 
the hunt. I had a double-barreled gun and 
went too. The half-breed Indian inter- 
preter is now about 2 yards from a buf- 
falo and fires four shots. Suddenly, the 
buffalo turns toward him and the half- 
breed starts off on a swift gallop, away 
from the animal. The buffalo stops. Now 
the rider advances and has caught up with 
him and is driving him in our direction. 
His horse is beginning to grow faint, he has 
been driven for an hour and a half. ‘Boys, 
be ready, the buffalo is now a mile and a 
half ahead” A fresh horse is procured 
and the chase continues. It is now seen 
that the second horse is exhausted. The 


cut up capers and shouted with delight.” 


OURT HOUSE ROCK (with its jail) 
and Chimney Rock in western Nebraska 
still stand as majestic sentinels of the weary 
miles the covered wagon had to compass. 
Scotts Bluff, farther west, with Mitchell 
Pass through its center and Fort Mitchell 
a mile beyond, were the last points of in- 
terest before Old Fort Laramie was 
reached. And who can describe the charm, 
the interest, the history, the personnel and 
romance encircling Old Fort Laramie! It 
was indeed a rock in a weary land and 
many, many were the westering white men 
who sought solace and comfort near or 
within its walls. On Aug. 3, 1928, we 
came again to its portals, but this time in 
great delight for we had with us that vet- 
eran plainsman, John Hunton, who at one 
time owned the old fort and who spent 
so many years of his life within its shelter. 
For three hours he traced the history and 
romance of this old haven. He told us 
the story of “Old Bedlam,” the guard- 
house, the suttler’s store—all of which were 
erected in the early ’50s. Sheridan and 
Sherman with other great army men and 
great hunters as well as great travelers, 
thousands of emigrants, trappers, scouts, 
voyageurs, and red men shared its hos- 
pitality. 
Westward, past many camping places, the 








old trail reached the crossing of the Platte 
in the west end of what is now Casper. It 
was at this crossing and bridge that Casper 
Collins gave his life in 1865 in defense of 
Sergeant Custard’s wagon train making its 


way eastward over the old trail. A grate- | 


ful people has preserved his name in their 
city. At this crossing the two trails— 
the one from the south side of the river 
thus far described, the other from the 





north side of the river (variously known | 


as the Overland Trail, the Mormon Trail, 
the California Trail, the Oregon Trail) 
—merged and continued as one into the 
great West. 


Fifteen miles southwest of Casper along | 


the tracks of the old trail, one may find 
today Poison Spider Creek, Emigrant Cap, 


Goose Egg Ranch (of Owen Wister “Vir- | 


ginian” fame) and even that delightful, se- 
cluded spot where Robert Stuart of the 
Astorians had stopped in the late fall of 
1812 to build what has become the first 


house in Wyoming. Forty miles farther | 


west on the banks of the Sweetwater, in 
that early day, the traveler came to the far- 
famed Independence Rock. This great 
landmark covers 27 acres, stands 155 feet 


high and contained in that early day hun- | 





Monument to Ezra Meeker, Puyallup, 
Wash. 


dreds of names, so that Father DeSmet 
happily called it, “The Register of the 
Desert.” Five miles farther west is the 
mighty cleft in the mountains, cut through 
by the Sweetwater, known as the Devil’s 
ate. 


NTINUING west along that beautiful 

and quiet stream, the Sweetwater, the 
old trail came to Dangerous Three Cross- 
ings, Rocky Ridge Stage Station, Rock 
Creek (where a party of Mormons perished 
one winter), Burnt Ranch and finally to the 
gentle slopes of famous South Pass where 
one finds Ezra Meeker’s two monuments. 
Past Pacific Springs to Little and Big 
Sandy where the Sublet cut-off left almost 
straignt west, whereas the main trail now 
swung away to the southwest to Black’s 
Fork, Church Buttes, and finally to Fort 
Bridger. 

From here it turned clear to the north- 
west. Along Ham’s Fork it makes its way 
to Cokeville, where it was again joined by 
the Sublet cut-off. Now the old trail i fol- 
lowing Bear River and passes what is now 
Montpelier, Soda Springs and makes its 
way down the Port Neuf to Old Fort 
Hall on the Snake River. Turning to the 
southwest it starts on that vast semicircle 
that takes it around the Snake River. At 
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DO ‘ANYWHERE! Ona 
y Desertoran Iceberg” 









Get SLEEP and HEALTH 


Ask your dealer today, 


i HINK of it!—eight solid hours of the finest, or write us. Illustrated 
healthiest, soundest sleep in the world’s best folder poy —_— 
bedroom, the great outdoors. Starlit, wind- lll elgg es 

swept, free as the ocean. insulated with exclusive 


Woods Everlive Down 








from Northern water- 





A Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe will give foal, and gives our 
it to you every night, all year ’round. Sleep de- Guarantee of your 
lightfully relaxed, snug, comfortable, unburdened satisfaction. 
by heavy covers, with all the clean winds of the ros 
heavens to breathe and never a threat of cold or 
dampness. 


Let the night be mild or wild, moderate or bitter 
cold. Let the wind be a whisper or a whooping 
gale. Under proper shelter no discomfort can reach 
you. For you have the most efficient, warmest 
and lightest sleeping robe ever made for porch, 
cabin, camp and trail. 





Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


1910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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SPRENGER'S 
PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP 8o9co/7 


‘‘Eats”’ for the 
Summer Outing 


AVE you laid in 
your supply of 
Sprenger’s 

Soups Concentrate for 
this year’s outing? 
These sportsmen have, 
and they are enthus- 
iastic: 

“Your concentrated 
Soups are the best I 
have ever tried. They 
are ideal for camping 
trips and the like, for 


Brown’ 5 Beach Jacket | Syccr*ssbe@ 


Wilkins, Oak Park, Ill. 






i 
Camping 
Sailing 
Fishing 
You Need 


The Old 
Reliable 













































S. Pat. Off. 





Reg. U. 


Take one with you on your vacation or “I have tried your 
fishing trip. Chilly mornings and cool Pea Soup Concentrate 
evenings are bound to come and then with Bacon and your 
this garment will keep you warm, yet || Bean Soup Concen- 


. trate with Bacon, and 
Will not find them excellent.’ 
J. be Jaqua, Portland, 


will allow perfect freedom. 
rip, ravel or tear and will wear like 
iron. Three styles—coat, with or with- 
out collar, and vest. mail the Coupon be- 

Ask your dealer low with 25e “ and 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY ] | fackases, postpaid. 
= Worcester, Massachusetts. J Enough to make 12 

good helpings. 


Sprenger Food Co., Inc. 


SEs - ZIP im: « 


SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc., Dept. L, Lancaster, Pa. 
zi fro SS een a Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please send me 
c , a 
vb 7 See Sraene postpaid one Pea Soup Concentrate with Bacon 


elly made. If you like hunting and out- + 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with @2d4 one Bean Soup Concentrate with Bacon. 


plenty of pep and 
force. If your dealer ee ee eee ee ee ee 
happens not to have 
them. order from us. WP I asi insstntciisstchiconen = 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00: send Street............ oieieaaies State 


stamps, coin er money Sl 
order. ° ‘ 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, s.c. | MY Sporting Goods Dealer is 
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Raft River we found marks of the trail 
and at Twin Falls may be seen the choice 
ruins of the old stage station and hotel. 
The first crossing of the Snake at Glenns 
Ferry is distinctly seen today as the old 
trail comes down from the south hill and 
takes its course from island to island in 
reaching the north bank. 

Frank R. Fouch, big game guide, of 
Parma, Idaho, waded the Boise with us 6 
miles west of his city to show us the sites 
of Old Fort Boise and point out the sec- 
ond crossing of the Snake. Far to the 
north are the Thousand Springs and Olds 
Ferry at Farwell Bend, where the trail 
leaves the Snake for the last time to make 
its way up the valley of the Burnt River, 
along the Powder, and Grand Ronde to 
Blue Mountains, 

Six miles south of LaGrande, 
still be seen the deep tracks of the old 
trail as they wind slowly down the west 
side of the mountain at Ladd’s Canyon, 
then turn east and make the final descent 
just to the east of F. L. Wilson’s farm- 
house. The trail takes Blue Mountain at 
the Oregon Trail marker in the west end 
of LaGrande. The beautiful Oregon Trail 
marker, dedicated by President Harding 
with the old trail in 1923, may be seen 
to the right of the road 3 miles north of 
Meacham, Ore. 


Ore., may 





Ruts of the old trail, Rock River, Wyo. 


From The Dalles, the emigrants floated 
in ease down the magnificent Columbia 
to Fort Vancouver (just north of the 
river from Portland) and to Astoria, al- 
most at the sea. 


EASIDE, Ore., and Tumwater, Wash., 

are the western termini of the old trail. 
Ezra Meeker settled to the northeast at 
Puyallup, Wash., after that long battle and 
struggle of seven months in the wilderness. 
He gave his native city the site of his first 
hearth-side as a park and a generous people 
has erected an appropriate monument to the 
intrepid spirit of this dauntless pioneer. 

3ut the charm, the history, the romance, 
the tragedy and hardships of this remark- 
able old trail can never be fully told. Dis- 
ease, death, famine, and battles with the 
red man of the plains, were the portion of 
those who attempted that vast trek into 
the “Great American Desert.” But these 
wayfarers were always happy in conquer- 
ing such a wilderness. 

3ut what shall we say of the delights of 
following the old trails! Surely the vast 
sweep of prairies, the illimitable spaces of 
the desert, the shifting haze of the moun- 
tains have a fascination and a charm that 
will not shake off. Their stillness and im- 
mobility, together with the changing colors 
by day and the thousand soothing voices 
by night, call to the very inmost of one’s 
being to sit again by their happy camp 
fires in the chill of an August night. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks, Send yours in, 


A Closed Car Bed 


WNERS of two-door sedans or coach 

cars may have a comfortable bed while 
on a touring trip, without the need of a 
tent. The springs in the cushion provide 
a comfortable base for the bed and on this 
a small mattress and bedding are added. 
The camper will have much better protec- 
tion against weather and insects if he sleeps 
in the car than he would in using a tent, 
and the work of packing and pitching the 
tent is eliminated. New brackets must be 
installed on the backs of the folding seats. 
They release the backs of the folding seats 
of coach cars so they can be moved for- 





ward and close the space between the front 
and rear seats. A number of brackets are 
on the market. The installation takes but 
little time and they need never be removed 
as they do not interfere with the upright 
position of the seat back while driving the 
car. On a twenty-five-day trip last summer 
two of us saved $75 in hotel bills and $60 
had we needed a tent. The inside bed ar- 
rangement cost us but $7.50 and we had a 
better protection from the weather and 
from bugs than a tent could have given.— 
H. R. Graham, South Dakota. 


How to Make a Shakedown Blanket 


AKE along two sheets and a paper of 

large safety pins on your next camping 
trip. Make a_ shakedown blanket by 
spreading one of the sheets on the ground 
and put a layer of leaves or straw on it. 
Cover the leaves with the other sheet and 
pin the two sheets together along the edges 
and also through sheets and leaves about 12 
inches apart. This properly insulates one 
from the bare ground and provides a bed 
pad.—Fred Cornelius, Texas. 


Repairing a Hole in the Gun Case 


MY” CANVAS gun case had a hole 
punched through the end of the bar- 
rel pocket from the extension rib of the 
barrel of the gun I own. I repair this by 
shaping a piece of leather the size of the 
flap of the pocket inside the tape binding 
and sew it all around so the stitches do 
not show. This makes the case last twice 
as long and the repair cannot be noticed. 


—R. Staub. 


When to Expect Bad Weather 


OME indications of coming bad weather 

are when objects which are usually in- 
distinct at a distance loom up clear. Ex- 
pect bad weather with wind when there is 
a green colored sky and when crows tumble 
and pitch and croak instead of the usual 
“caw.” Where the wind is at the vernal 
equinox (about March 21st) it will likely 
prevail from this direction for three 
months, Red tinged clouds high, in the eve- 
ning, indicate wind later. The velocity of 
winds is rated as follows: “Fresh Breeze” 
blows at the rate of 16 miles an hour. 
“Single Reef” blows at the rate of 18 
miles an hour. “Close Reef” blows at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour. “A Gale” blows 
at the rate of 24 miles an hour. “A Fresh 
Gale” blows at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour.—C. P. F. 





Trail Hin ts 


Outdoor Life will send to the manufacturers 
of articles mentioned in this department, all 
inquiries which readers address to the mag- 
azine regarding these articles. This depart- 
ment is intended to familiarize ovr readers 
— outstanding new developments in wood- 
craft. 


Protection Against Wet Weather in 
Camp 


ipa health-building features of outdoor 
trips must be uppermost and the items 
of the kit selected to insure comfort. The 
tent will shelter you from bad weather but 
out of the tent what provision do you 
make? A suit which adequately covers 
the whole body and is a certain protection 
from rain and wind, whether you are fish- 
ing, traveling fast into camp in an open 
motor boat, pitching 
camp or sitting in a 
duck blind is the best 
answer to a hazard 
which might easily 
mar the succes of 
your whole outing. 
We recall a sickness 
which lasted for two 
weeks simply as a re- 
sult of exposure to a 
rain in camp and 
sudden change of 
weather from warm 
to bitter cold in a 
few hours. The suit 
here shown would 
have eliminated all 
danger. In style it 
utilizes the new hood 
which is so popular 
and is an idea bor- 
rowed from _ the 
Alaska parka and 





which protects the 
neck well. This 
hood is detachable. 


It is roomy enough 

for full freedom of movement and tightly 
fits around wrists and ankles. The new 
zipper or hookless fastener is employed for 
closure of the front—a closure which is 
surprisingly tight and weatherproof There 
are no open seams to catch m the brush 
and no buttons to tear off. It is made of 
sturdy khaki fabric which is waterproof 
and snag-proof and will not crack or crease. 
and is equally as good for summer as for 
winter use. Depending upon one’s ordinary 
clothing for warmth and the utility garment 
for wind protection and retention of body 
heat, it is all that is needed in even bitterly 
cold weather. It folds compactly to fit 
into your pocket and weighs but 36 ounces. 
The sizes are small, medium and large. Air 
holes are provided in the crotch and under 
arms. 

The Electric-Lighted Camp 


yor need not deny yourself all the com- 
forts of civilization whe nyou go into a 
permanent cottage or cabin camp. For one 
thing, great strides have been made to take 











electricity to the outposts and a new little 
plant is now available, comprising only a 
1-horse power, 4-cycle gasoline engine and 
a generator which has a capacity of 350 
watts and is ample for average require- 


ments up to seven or eight rooms. It will 
light ten 25-watt lamps, twelve hours, on 
1 gallon of gasoline. 





No storage battery | 


is needed. The generator of the compound | 


type makes all the electricity needed. — 
distinctive feature, outside of the simplicity, 


A | 


is that plant generates a 110-volt direct | 


current and therefore enables the use of 
“city service” lamps, fixtures, etc. Its 
owner can make the installation himself, 
and can keep the plant operating satisfac- 
torily. The price of the plant is $130. 


Motor Camping in Europe 
(Continued from page 37) 


evidences of fear in his demeanor, 


dis- | 


appeared down the country road that led | 


to Blarney. About an hour 
were awakened from our peaceful slum- 
ber in our car by three men wearing 
the uniform of the Free State Con- 
stabulary. In a manner that betrayed to 
us that they were more than usually ex- 
cited and not a little mervous, the men 
asked for our papers of identity. We 





One of the author’s camp sites in Sep- 


tember, 1927 This scene is near 
Rheims, France, on territory that was 
the very heart of the battlefields in 
1914-1918. There are hundreds of places 
like this in Europe where motor camp- 
ers may pull off the roadway in a per- 
fectly quiet spot for the night 


handed them our United States passports, 
and after a few words of explanation 
which convinced them that we were merely 
two young Americans out on a gypsy trip 
through Europe, they laughed a good Irish 
laugh’ and explained that since nobody in 
Ireland ever went motor camping, and 
since we had chosen “the quietest spot 
in Ireland” for our camp site, they had 
felt sure that they had at last discovered 
the Dublin assassins! 
have often wondered since that incident 
if there may not have been a whole regi- 
ment of Free State soldiers waiting in 
the roadway outside the gate so as to help 
participate in the “great capture”! 


Moeror camping is a new idea to most ‘| 


European motorists. It is one of 
those American ideas which will take time 
to become established in the lives of Eu- 
ropean people who steadfastly hold to 
ancient customs and traditions. Perhaps 
the reason why it has not yet become as 
common a thing in Europe as it is in Amer- 
ica is because there are as yet very few 


automobiles in Europe owned by anyone | 
Another reason | 


except people of means. 
is the comparative inexpensiveness of Eu- 
ropean hotel accommodations which are, 
and have always been, much less costly than 
the cost of similar grade hotel accom- 
modations in America. 

Last year (1927) more than 1,000 Amer- 
icans took their own cars to Europe for 
personal use over there. This new idea 
is gaining very rapidly in popularity be- 
Cause it has been proven that there is no 


later we | 








My friend and I) 
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America’s Favorite Tent 
Again a eg 3 Seller!” 


aichey UF 


The Tent That 
Has No Center 
Pole! : 


KAM AMeeR 



















‘It won’t 
Blow Down!’? 





Again, in 1929, the famous Dickeybird-Kamper is a leading “best seller” in 
tents. The lower price, made possible by increased production, has challenged the 
interest of tent buyers everywhere. This fine tent has written a new chapter 
in the history of outdoor America, and wherever you go you'll find the Dickey- 
bird-Kamper a reigning favorite. Ask your dealer to demonstrate. At the new 
low price, its value is outstanding. 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MEG. CO. 


113-15§-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
Motorboat and 


n>! KANTSINK 


Because, like Kapo Kantsink garments, 
it is 4 times more buoyant than 
cork! Eliminates bumps and 
bruises in outboard and 
other speedboat racing. 
Will save —_ life in 
an upset. 

Send for free 
catalog. 


KAPO 
PRODUCTS Co. 


Dept. L, 76-80 Traverse St. Style 
io Mass. No.7 
























Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 
prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 
still in use. 





Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @ Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 





ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


a bootin the World” 
nufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proot Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 


The oew Glaze Fish Knife is a winner; 
Jz ecales, cleans and dresses fish fastex 





ané better than any other way. lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
—_ take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
pen en eae boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. J 
GLAZE MANUFACTURING co, Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4% 
00.658 Andree, dadiens FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 








Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota a 
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1 RUSSELLS 
/ NEVER~LEAK 


, tramp or slop, 
worry if you're 


Whether it’s tram 
slop -- you shoul 
wearing Chiefs. 


Made from imported waterproofed 
leather, they are incomparably com- 
fortable and wear like iron -- 


They’re O.K. AlLWays_  . 


If your dealer does not carry Russell’s we wilt 
serve you direct. 








ATI -WAYS 





The Gilkie Camp Trailer 


Owners say that the only new 
camping thrills that they have 
enjoyed in recent years was 
made possible by the use of the 
Gilkie Camp Trailer—its per- 
fect road performance, sleeping 
comfort, absolute protection 
from the elements and the ease 
of opening and closing has not 
only taken all inconveniences 
out of camp life but the Gilkie 
has accomplished an economy 
that soon pays for the cost of 
this de luxe equipment. 


Write today for catalog, photo- 
graph and detailed information. 


E.P.Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1222 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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' St., Boston, 
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other way of seeing Europe which is so 
inexpensive* and Americans have recently 
discovered that it is just as easy to take 
family car across to Europe on a 
trans-Atlantic liner as it is to take the 
family trunk. It is only a matter of a few 
years’ time until Americans will be seen 
driving their own cars on every highway 
and byway of Europe during the summer 


tourist season. 
Just how many of these “new idea” 
tourists will go motor camping, no one 


can foretell, but it is certain that a small 
percentage of them will see Europe in 
that manner. Those who do will be well 
rewarded not only by saving a lot of 


' money, but they will have a more intimate 


contact with the out-of-the-way places and 
people and will therefore have a much 
more enjoyable trip through Europe than 


| is had by that class of tourists who never 


“cut and dried” 
tourists’ com- 


see anything except the 
sights that are shown by 
panies. 


fe MOST parts of Europe conditions 
are very favorable for motor camping. 
Several of the continental countries are 
heavily wooded, Germany, for instance, hav- 
ing 24 per cent of her land area in planted 
forests. Any of these forests makes an 
ideal camp site. Very few of the farmers 
of the continent have fenced in their fields, 
so the general condition is a vast, open 
territory open at all places to access from 
the highways, making it a simple and easy 
matter to drive off the roads and into a 
field that is suitable for parking the car 
for the night. There are generally small 
country lanes at frequent intervals that 
intersect the main highways. One can 
drive down such a lane and usually find a 
quiet spot not far away. However, the 
density of motor traffic in most parts of 
the continent is so extremely light, espe- 
cially at night, that the motorist often finds 
it pleasant and undisturbing even when he 
merely pulls his car off to the side of the 


main highway and camps there for the 
night. I have done that very thing on 


several different occasions while motor 
camping in Europe. Due to the system 
almost universally prevalent on the con- 
tinent of living in villages rather than on 
scattered farms, the motorist often finds 
himself on roads with not a human habita- 
tion in sight and with the natural scenery 
everywhere around him most wonderful. 
Such a condition is a very favorable one 
for motor campers. 

While conditions as a rule are ideal 
for motor camping in most parts of Eu- 
rope, there are in certain countries peculiar 
conditions that make camping there some- 
more difficult. Due to the density 
of population, sites for motor camping are 
sometimes difficult to find easily in certain 


| sections of Italy, and for the same main 


reason, plus the added nuisance of canals 
that border almost every roadway, the 
same difficulty is often experienced in 
Holland. In most parts of England, and 
also in Ireland, almost every highway 
and byway is bordered all along its way 
with hedgerows. Since the average width 
of the English roads is very narrow (ex- 
cept on the Great Roads which have been 
widened during the past two years), there 
is very little chance to find a roadside va- 
cant spot big enough to park a car. About 
the only way to camp there is to enter into 
a meadow behind a hedgerow, when one 
without cattle in it and with a gate open- 
ing into the road is found, or else to ask 


*Any reader who may be interested in learning 
all the details about taking one’s own car to 
Europe should read “In Europe—Still Room 
to Park the Car,’’ written by the author of this 
article, and published for free distribution by 
the European Auto Travel Bureau, 173 Newbury 
Mass. 





permission from a farmer to camp in his 
barnyard. My own experience is that 
such permission is nearly always readily 
granted, for the strangeness of the motor 
camping idea in itself is enough to rouse 
the curiosity of any British farmer so 
that he'll want to hear “all about your 


trip’! 
ERSONALLY, I, myself, do not rec- 
ommend too highly those types of 


motor camping trips in Europe which re- 
quire the use of tents and other similar 
paraphernalia which must be set up inde- 
pendently of the car itself, or outside the 
body of the car. The ideal way of motor 


camping over there is the use of a car 
specially equipped for making sleeping 
quarters inside the car. This scheme 
naturally limits the number of persons 


who can go in the car, but it is far more 
practical from the standpoint of finding 
suitable camp sites easily and conveniently 
all along the way. At the same time it 
lessens the weight of the baggage that 
must be carried on the car, and saves an 
enormous amount of time that is wasted 
in making and breaking those types of 
motor camps that depend upon tents and 
folding furniture. For those Americans 





Motorists get intimate glimpses of the 
life in Italian peasant villages which 
the ‘‘regular’’ tourist never gets to see 


who can use a system similar to that men- 
tioned above, motor camping through 
Europe is an entirely practical way of 
traveling over there. I’m personally con- 
vinced that there is no other way by which 
two or three congenial persons can see so 
much of Europe and at so little expense 
as they can by motor camping. Even the 
old-time scheme of seeing Europe by 
bicycle, which hundreds of Americans have 
used in times gone by, is expensive when 
compared with the advantages, time saved, 
and better sport and comfort one gets from 
his own automobile. If you are planning 
a trip to Europe in the future, give this 
motor camping idea some careful thought 


and study before you make your de- 
cision about the way you'll travel over 
there. 


Since the Great War I have taken my 
own car to Europe with me on several dif- 
ferent occasions. On most of my Euro- 
pean trips I have stopped overnight at 
hotels, country inns and pensions, but last 
summer one of my friends and I went 
through nine European countries, spend- 
ing some eighty-two days in Europe, and a 
large part of our trip we slept in our own 
car by the roadsides. After trying out 
the idea we liked it immensely and some 
day we are going to go motor camping 
through Europe again. 


Golden Trout of Cottonwood 
Lakes 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Cottonwood Lakes, four in number, 
together with Cottonwood Creek, a small 
stream flowing out of these lakes, are fa- 
mous for their golden trout agling. The 
golden trout was first planted in Cotton- 








wood Creek in 1876. In 1892, some sixteen 
years later, the Cottonwood Lakes were 
stocked with the same species, the Salmo 
agua bonita, taken from the waters of Cot- 


tonwood Creek. In both the creek and the 
lakes the fish have thriven splendidly. Or- 
dinarily a large-sized stream trout of the 
species will attain a pound weight, but some 
of the lake fish run as high as 2 pounds. 
Not only is the golden trout a fighting fish, 
but he is the finest table member of the 
trout tribe. 

Morning found us ready to move, and 
after breakfast we stepped down to the 
lake, Cottonwood Lake No. 4, and began 
fishing. There was a light breeze ruffling 
the surface of the water, and sun and cloud 
alternated in flecking the lake with chang- 
ing tints of shade and sunlight. We hap- 
pened to be the only party on our side of 
the lake, so we had it all to ourselves. Even 
where golden trout are in abundance, they 
may prove capricious, as we found that 
morning. 


OUR rods, whipping the water with 

Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle and 
Dusty Miller, for two hours, resulted in 
only two little trout, not enough for even 
one super-hungry angler. As there are no 
boats it is all casting from the shore. 
Switching to the Blue Dun, two of us 
hooked a small trout apiece and that ended 
the catch up to noon. We could hardly 
believe it. The year before it had become 





Cottonwood Lake No. 4, where we caught 
the ‘‘goldens’”’ 


almost monotonous to haul them in at al- 
most every cast, and with any one of half 
a dozen flies. 

Solemnly and silently we drilled back to 
camp with our four trout, and although our 
larder was well supplied with loaves, there 
was not any chance of a miracle with the 
fishes. We speedily settled the question as 
to disposing of our catch by playing “freeze- 
out” for the entire mess. True to form, 
one of the fellows who hadn’t even had a 
“strike” won out, and we had to sit around 
and hear his comments on the delicious 
flavor of golden trout, fried in thin shavings 
of prime bacon. I was the “runner-up,” 
only to have “a pat straight” beaten by 
“a draw” that filled a “belly-straight” just 
one step above my “pat hand.” 

After dinner (you don’t have “luncheons” 
in the mountains) we trailed down to the 
lake in high hope that the fishing, partic- 
ularly toward sundown, would be good. 
It was good—for nothing, since our total 
at night was a measly seven fish! But 
“Optimist Bill,” the senior member, was 
still sanguine. “This lake is full of goldens,” 
he declared, “chuck full of beauties. We'll 
hit it yet, and when we do, good-bye, my 
lover, good-bye.” 

We divided the catch into two messes of 
three and a half trout apiece and again had 
recourse to the great American game to 
determine who should eat them. And I 
hope to be eternally “hornswoggled” if the 
cook and the “Duke of Luck,” as we chris- 
tened the “belly-straight” winner of the 
morning, didn’t win both portions. We 
squatted around making “insidious” re- 
marks to which the two winners paid no 
attention, devoting their time to telling each 





other how good golden trout tasted after 
a day’s succesful fishing. 


HE morning of the second day dawned 

warm and clear. We had all been up late 
and I was the first one astir. I don’t know 
what “hunch” prompted me, but I tied on 
a new Coachman and trotted down to the 
lake half-dressed and made a long cast out 
from a ledge that extended into the lake. 
The fly lit safely and “bing”—yes, double 
“bing”—and the fun was on. A lusty golden 
trout had struck, been hooked, and in a few 
minutes I had him on shore, a fish of a 
pound and three-quarters weight. It was 
a trifle cool out there as I was attired, my 
costume being on the order of “September 
Morn,” but I sent out another cast to the 
right of my first one and “wham,” “whack,” 


I set the hook in another one, and had him | 


in before the lapsing of five minutes. 
A third cast was blank, but a fourth 
gave me a 2-pounder and I got him in and 


I took the three and galloped back to camp. | 


“They’re biting, fellows,” I yelled, holding 
up my trophies. Out of the tents they 
poured and only stopped to put their shoes 
on, as we all tore for the lake. Scattering 
out about a hundred yards apart, we all 
started to casting, and the trout rose in all 
directions. “Seven apiece, boys,” shouted 
“Optimist Bill,” “and then put on your 
barbless hooks.” 

We reeled in seven golden trout to the 
man, I restricting myself to four, which 
with my first three made up my quota. 
Several times three of us had a trout apiece 
on our rods. It was the liveliest fishing I 
had ever experienced. We went back to the 
tents, handed our trout to the cook, and with 
barbless hooks and cotton gloves to handle 
the trout returned to the lake shore. 

For about twenty minutes we _ got 
“strikes,” hooked, played and landed golden 
trout, handled them carefully with our cot- 
ton gloves and slid them back into the 
water. Sometimes I believe we caught the 
same fish twice. And then, as suddenly as 
the run had commenced, it slackened, fell 
off, and ceased abruptly. We feasted roy- 
ally on golden trout that night and as I 
dropped off to sleep a few hours later, I 
was repeating to myself that time-honored 
saying of Izaak Walton, dean of all anglers, 
ancient or modern, “Praise God, be quiet, 
and goe a-fysshynge.” 


} 
On OUR return trip we each brought | 


back a limit of trout, cleaned and 
wrapped in gunny sacks. They had been 
laid out the night before and had frozen 
stiff, so were in perfect condition to arrive 
where we could get ice for our home jour- 
ney. The limit on golden trout is twenty 
fish a day or 10 pounds and one fish, and 
the season on them opens on June 1, six 
weeks after other trout fishing begins, and 
closes on September 30. The Outing Bu- 
reau of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California will give all information of 
every kind relating to the sport free to mo- 
toring visitors. The towns in the High 
Sierras adjacent to the golden trout coun- 
try can furnish reliable guides, pack horses 
and camp equipment. 

The scenery in these mountain elevations 
where the golden trout have their habitat 
is indescribably magnificent and _pictur- 
esque. Mountain peaks, many of them up- 
wards of 10,000 feet in height, sparkling 
mountain streams, lakes of rare beauty, and 
an Alpine-like environment surrounding all. 
Care must be taken to have plenty of bed- 
ding, if sleeping bags are not used. 

Back in civilization again we begrudged 
the halcyon hours we had spent in the Cot- 
tonwood country, and pledged ourselves to 
one more trip before October’s touch on 
the heights should give warning of “hands 
off; no fishing here.” 
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Trails of the Hunted 


(Continued from page 30) 


of fire in the grass. Then an eddy of wind 
brought the sound of it to my ears, and I 
realized my mistake. There was no grass 
There was no smoke—no flashes of 
What I could see was a vast herd of 
The smoke was the 
The 


stampeding elephants. 
dust that they raised as they ran. 


| flashes of fire were the reflections of the 
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sunlight on their tusks. 


For a moment my heart fell. What to 


| do in the face of such a herd as that if 


they came our way I could not tell, but 
one thing was certain. The fewer there 
were of us, the better were our chances 
of success. I ran down from the dead 
elephant and began giving orders. Already 
our guides and gun bearers had come up, 
and I didn’t want them around. I swung 
my light rifle over my shoulder by its 
sling, and seized my elephant gun. In my 
very best Kisii I ordered the natives to get 
out of there, and I suggested that inasmuch 


| as Barker did not have the interest in ele- 
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| to one side. 


phants that I had, he had better go too. 
I have been glad ever since that he did, for 
what followed might have been tragic in- 
deed, if another figure had been about. 


I RAN back up on the dead elephant in 
, order to see what had happened to the 
herd, and found that after all they were not 
coming directly toward us, but were headed 
As yet, Barker and the natives 


had not gone, and seeing that the herd 


| would pass us with plenty of room to spare, 
| I sent a native after them in order to find 


out where they were going. Then the 


| herd passed from view as they went be- 


| acacia tree. 


hind some trees that blocked our vision to 
the north. The native was gone, I sus- 
pect, hardly more than a few minutes, and 
came back breathless. He pointed and 
gesticulated, and I could make nothing in 
particular of his words, but it was evident 
from his actions that the herd had turned 
and was coming our way. I ordered the 
natives out of there on the run, and Barker 
followed them, while I scurried for another 
That time the thorns did not 


seem to bother me in the least. I made my 


| way among them with the greatest ease, 
| and ultimately found myself clinging to a 
| branch well above the high grass, looking 
| directly upon that gigantic stampeding herd. 


It was a marvelous sight to see. The 
earth seemed to tremble beneath the im- 
pact of their feet. The huge dust cloud 


| followed along ominously behind, and I 





was more than a little relieved to see that 
the tree I had chosen was not in the line 
of their advance. Past me they swept, 
at a distance of 50 or 60 yards, the whole 
herd packed tightly together into a column 
fully 10 yards wide and 150 long. So fas- 
cinated was I that before I realized it, the 
column had passed. Then I realized that 
I had better do something if I did not 
want to lose them completely. As the 
last of the elephants were still in view, I 
got down from my tree and started to 
follow them on their right flank. This 
was dangerous, I knew, but I hurried 
along beside them, winding in and out 
along those canyon trails where any mo- 
ment I might bump squarely into some 
straggler. I realized that it was hopeless 
for me to attempt to catch up with them, 
so, in order to learn where they were 
headed, I looked about for another good- 
sized tree in which I would be safe in 
case they decided to come my way. 

But I had two guns with me, and could 
not for the life of me climb the tree and 
keep both my weapons, so I decided to 
keep the light rifle because it had a sling 
by which it hung across my back, I 
leaned the loaded elephant gun against the 





tree trunk, stepped on the trigger guard 
and then on the muzzle, and finally man- 
aged to, swing myself up among the thorns. 
I climbed as high as I could, and finally 
found myself clinging to a thorny branch 
well above the highest grass. 


| ee my perch I could see the milling 
herd about 300 yards away. They had 
stopped and bunched and seemed much 
disturbed. I began to try to count the 
number of animals in the seething mass, 
but that was impossible. So I counted a 
bunch of ten—then twenty—and with their 





Elephants taking their noonday rest 
underatree Photoby Martin Johnson 


bulk in my mind, I estimated a bunch 
that might contain fifty. Then I plotted 
the whole herd in an attempt to estimate 
the total. At first I did not succeed very 
well, but during the course of that stren- 
uous afternoon I ultimately reached the 
conclusion that there were about 200 in the 
herd. As a matter of fact I underesti- 
mated, for later a game commissioner said 
that he knew the herd and had several 
times counted about 250. 

Now 250 stampeding elephants make 
a sight that is never to be forgotten. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything, espe- 
cially when they were going in directions 
that did not seem to be bringing them to- 
ward my tree. 

While I was watching them I saw a fine- 
looking bull raise his head in the middle 
of the herd, and let go at him. At that 
they stampeded again, and from a distance 
Barker fired. I thought he had gone, 
but he was hanging around the edge of 
things. With my glasses I could see that 
it was the leader he had hit—an old cow 
that had headed out to one side, leading 
off with the rest swinging to follow. Evi- 
dently she had started in Barker’s -direc- 
tion and he shot for her brain but missed, 
for I could see the blood running down 
her cheek. 


I WAS mighty glad that I had chosen so 
sturdy a perch, and was glad, too, that I 
had climbed so high. I did not feel par- 
ticularly worried at the moment, but the 
thorns must have been tugging at my 
clothes, and later I found innumerable 
scratches on my person. Certainly I was 
more excited than I thought, for I do not 
recall thinking of the thorns at the mo- 
ment. All I could think of was that vast 
herd of elephants, and ultimately I[ quit 
squirming and decided to sit tight. I 
even decided that I would not fire again 
unless an elephant actually touched my 
tree, and with that purpose in mind I raised 
my gun, twisted my legs about my branch 
and grew pretty steady. When they came 
close, no numbers could possibly suggest 
the numbers as they appeared to me. It 
was almost fantastic, and wherever they 
went through the tall grass they kept 
bunched tightly together, leaving a wide, 
smooth roadway along which the grass 
was absolutely flattened. It was as if a 
steam road roller had been that way. 

















But as I was looking through my glasses, 
I suddenly caught my breath and my heart 
seemed to beat almost in my throat. The 
animals in the lead hesitated for a mo- 
ment, throwing their trunks up to “feel” 
for the wind. Then they deliberately 
swung and bore down straight for my tree. 
Surely they must have caught my scent, 
I thought, and now were determined to blot 
out once and for all the enemy that they 
knew was in the vicinity. Down they came, 
straight for me, compact and deliberate. 


HEY seemed to have started for my 

tree, but as my heart climbed into my 
throat and I wondered what I should do, I 
saw that they would miss me by a good 
30 yards, so I “froze” where I was. I had 
long since learned that protective coloring 
is not nearly so good a camouflage as is 
immobility, and, frightened though I was, 
I was immobile. I hardly dared to breathe, 
and there I clung, thanking my lucky stars 
that they would miss me. They went past, 
and as they went I permitted my head to 
turn, in order that I might follow the end 
of the herd. I breathed a sigh of relief 
at last, when all of them had definitely 
gotten past, and then I turned my head 
farther and nearly fainted with surprise 
and fright, for there, not 50 yards away, 
was the head of that column, coming slow- 
ly—and this time directly—for my tree. 
They had swung about when they had 
passed—had, perhaps, gotten my wind more 
clearly—and now I could see them coming 
for me slowly. They were coming eight 
or ten abreast, and each of the leading ani- 
mals had its trunk down close to the 
ground, twisting the end about and feeling 
for my wind. Behind them came the oth- 
ers—scores of them—and up over the 
backs of the leading group I could see the 
twisting, snakelike trunks as those behind 
tried as well to catch my wind. Scores of 
trunks were raised above the scores and 
scores of broad and slowly swaying backs, 
and always at the head of the column were 
the old females with their trunks down 
near the ground, coming toward me slowly 
and determinedly—not panicky now—but 


A ‘‘shari’’ with the big chief in center, 
with his hand to his mouth, at the 


base of Mt. Elgon. Akeley at extreme 
left. Stevenson next 


silently. There was very little noise. Now 
and then some member of the herd back 
in the middle would trumpet or squeal, and 
always those behind were pushing forward 
on those that led. But the leaders were 
not to be hurried, and on they came, their 
steps short, their ears wide, their trunks 
writhing about near the ground, trying al- 
ways to keep my scent. 

I dared not move, even to raise my gun, 
for should that herd come directly against 
my tree it would go over like a match 
stick. All I could do was cling to my 
perch and hope. My elephant gun was at 
the base of the tree, and I swore under 
my breath for having been so foolish as to 








leave if there. It would give the elephants 
my scent, and undoubtedly one of them 
would seize it and break it. Still, I had 


my other rifle, which would do good work | 


at close range. But I knew that the whole 
affair was dependent on luck. I had seven- 
teen cartridges and there seemed to be that 
many score elephants. 


LOSER and closer they came—30 yards | 
—20—10. And then for some reason—I | 


shall never know why—the leaders stopped. 
For half a minute there was a lot of push- 
ing from behind and the leaders had to push 
back strenuously in order to hold their own. 
But they refused to move forward another 
step. I stared in surprise and I could not 
understand it, but there they stopped. 
Then, with the utmost deliberation, the 
leaders swung aside—whether because they 
had lost my scent due to my being so high 
in the tree I do not know—and though 
they came within 8 paces of my tree (I 
stepped it off afterwards) they made not 
the slightest attempt to molest me. 

By this time the grass all about was 
mashed down flat, and I could see many 
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details that would have been hidden an hour | 
How good hot meals taste on hikes and trips, 


earlier, but I contented myself with look- 
ing. I did not move otherwise. The huge 
herd went shuffling along silently, save for 
the occasional trumpetings, and then my 
blood ran cold again, for when about half 
their numbers had filed past as a company 
of soldiers in column of squads might have 
filed past, one big fellow deliberately left 
the column just before he came opposite 
my tree, and turned toward me. With 
his trunk upraised he came, 
thrust the tip of his trunk into the very 
branches—having reached with it to within 
6 or 8 feet of where I clung—he twisted it 
about suggestively and then rejoined the 
column. I was glad to see him go, but 
hardly had he gone than another followed 


and having | 


suit. He went through exactly the same | 


procedure—approached—almost touched the 
branches—wiggled his trunk—and went 
back to the column, while I, still motion- 
less, still breathless, grew limp and weak 
as I finally saw them pass over the sum- 
mit of a little hillock and disappear down 
its farther side. It had seemed to me that 
it had taken that herd hours to pass, though 
already I had estimated that their column 
was about 150 yards in length, and never 
have I been more relieved than when I 
heard their trumpetings and squealings dy- 
ing away in the distance. For one day, 
certainly, I had had enough of elephants. 


NERVES were sadly frayed as a 

result of that experience. Even when I 

had found Barker again and we had gotten 

back to camp, I felt weak, and several 

times that night, when our picketed mules 

stamped or moved about, I was startled into 

frightened wakefulness with the impression 

that that herd of elephants was charging 
down upon me, 

The nervous strain of facing charging 
animals is greater than most people seem 
inclined to think. That there are occa- 
sional hunters who are absolutely without 
nerves is, I suppose, true, but I find that I 
am decidedly nervous and shaky when I 
approach close to big game and do not 
know what they are going to do. But when 
they charge, I find that my nervousness 
tends to disappear. My gun is steady, and 
until they are down or have bolted, I can 
count upon myself, 
a rhino or an elephant lying dead only a 
little distance off, I have more than once 
grown decidedly weak in the knees, and I 
have felt all my muscles actually quake tn- 


But then again, with | 


til I was forced to sit down and recover | 


myself. 


Next issue—Part IV, Elephants and Lions 
(Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark.) 
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Some Facts About the Development of the Shotgun 
By W. M. Stark 


that the Germans that emigrated to the 
United States following the Revolution of 


N THE Central Mississippi Valley, 

fifty to sixty years ago, the muzzle- 

loading shotgun was the principal weap- 
on of the pioneer, and his equipment was 
incomplete without one. On the road the 
gun hung in slings suspended from the 
wagon bows, and when the pioneer had 
built his cabin, his shotgun lay in a pair 
of wooden crotches nailed te the wall over 
the kitchen door. 

The gun was for defense and to get meat. 
I refer to the shotgun as a weapon and 
it was considered as such because it was 
always loaded and ready for use. Pointing 
a gun at a man or having one pointed at 
you meant business. 

The guns were generally of English 
make, with an occasional one from Bel- 
gium, in gauges from 12 to 20, twist bar- 
rels, 32 to 36 inches in length. The proof or 
hallmarks were on the underside of the bar- 
rel and in odd hundredths as 11-13-15-19. 

I can not say much for the shooting 
range of these old guns, as we always de- 
pended more on getting close to the game. 

With ammunition expensive and only 
two loads to shoot, results were imperative. 
It required skill and labor to get within 
shooting range of ducks and geese and the 
consternation registered by a wily old mal- 
lard or goose was a reward in itself. 

At that period shooting on the set was 
not considered unsportsmanlike and as 
many of the shooters were boys ten to 
twelve years of age, resting the gun on the 
top rail of the fence increased the accuracy 
and made results more certain. 

In the latter part of the decade follow- 
ing the Civil War, as the country recovered 
from the deflation consequent on that event, 


a few pin and center-fire breech-loaders 
appeared. These guns were generally 
owned by bankers and lawyers, as were 


the muzzle-loaders. of English or Belgian 
make. Up to this time a boy that- owned 
a double-barrel muzzle-loading gun with 
up-to-date accouterments—powder flask, 
shot pouch, cap box and Ely wads—had 
reason to be proud. The moderate-priced 
English guns were made by Moore, Cla- 
brough, Bonebell, etc., and the high-priced 
guns that ranged from $125 up were made 
by Scott, Purdy, Greener and Westley and 
Richards. I mention the Scott gun first 
because it was the most popular in our 
section. I attribute this to the fact that 
Capt. Bogardus, the champion wing-shot 
of that period, used a Scott gun. 


HESE English guns came with single 

and double lugs and bolts and various 
levers—underneath, on the side and on top. 
The Belgian guns were made with a lever 
fore end that turned at right angles from 
the barrels. The Belgian-made guns were 
never considered in the same class with 
the English-made guns. In time all these 
guns worked loose at the hinge joint. 

It may be noticed that guns of Ger- 
man make are not mentioned. We did 
not see any and I attribute that to the fact 


1848, and their descendants, were rifle 
shooters. Shooting at a fixed target sat- 
isfied the Germans but did not appeal to 
the native-born American son of a pioneer. 

About 1875 Parker Bros. brought out a 
dependable gun that sold at a minimum list 
price of $50. This gun was all that Parker 
Bros. claimed for it. It must be conceded 
as an achievement to produce a gun at less 
than one-half the price of English guns of 
standard make, that shot as well if not 
better than they, and that “stood up.” 

The locking device on the Parker was a 
bolt sliding in a recess on the top of a 
beveled lug. This device was superior to 
any made at that time. Rebounding locks 
that appeared on this gun at that time 
marked a decided improvement. Probably 
the advent of the $50 Parker was re- 
sponsible for the making of a lot of wing- 
shot champions. The Parker was unex- 
celled in the field and at the trap was al- 
ways in the money. About 1875 to 1885 
marked a decided increasé in the manufac- 
ture and use of American-made guns— 
Parker, Smith, Lefever, Ithaca, Baker, 
Colt, Remington, etc., and Fox. This latter 
opened sidewise instead of vertically. These 
guns had all sorts of opening levers that 
were finally abandoned for the top lever. 
Meanwhile the American shotgun was im- 
proving in finish and ornamentation on 
both metal and woodwork. 

About 1885 L. C. Smith came out with 
a cross-bolt locking device that accom- 
plished what all gun makers had sought 
for so long—a bolt that kept the barrels 
from working loose on the frame. Other 
makers developed the extension ribs, com- 
pensating lump, etc., but the Smith cross- 
bolt was in a class all by itself. The 
Smith didn’t work loose. Then the ham- 
merless automatic ejector and single trig- 
gers came out, improvements of value in 
the order I relate, all tending to increase 
the rapidity of fire. 


OREIGN gun makers do not deny that 

the Americans invented the repeating 
shotgun, starting with the Spencer and 
Winchester lever action, that later devel- 
oped into the slide or trombone action. In 
the hands of a practiced operator this gun 
is deadly in execution. The Browning au- 
tomatic is better adapted to the man that 
confines himself to seven to fourteen days 
of shooting out of 365, as it requires no 
practice to operate it. This gun should be 
promoted by the ammunition people. 

The Browning was manufactured first 
in Belgium. The year this gun came out, 
the writer and six immediate friends ac- 
quired them. Two of the seven failed to 
throw the exploded shell clear. The third 
shot out the choke and the fourth kicked 
so hard it broke an arm for the owner. 
I happened to get one of the two that failed 
to eject. This gun also shot about 18 


inches high at 40 yards. 


1 returned recently from a hunting trip 
over on the North Platte. Out of six men 
in the party five were under forty and 
used automatics. I am well on the road 
to seventy and use a 12 gauge, Smith 
double gun. It has 32-inch barrels and 
chambers a 3-inch shell; has an auto- 
matic ejector and single trigger and weighs 
8% pounds. I did not find myself at any 
disadvantage in this automatic company, al- 
though now my eyes focus farther down the 
rib and my muscular reactions are slower 
than when I was a young man. 

It seems to me that English writers on 
the shotgun do not give the U. S. gun mak- 
ers proper credit for innovations and im- 
provements—the choke bore, a _ reliable 
double gun at a comparatively low price, 
the lever and trombone action repeater, 
and the automatic. 


A Word for the .410 Bore 
By R. A. Ramage 


O COMPARE the .410 bore to the 12 

bore appears to be both useless and 
foolish. The .410 has its place, but it does 
not rank with the 12 bore. I first became 
acquainted with the .410 in 1920, down in 
southern Arizona. It was quite popular 
among the women and boys. Also, it was 
carried a lot in automobiles by men whose 
business took them about the country. 

The users of the .410 almost unanimously 
believed that No. 4 shot was needed to 
make it effective. At that time no shot 
smaller than No. 6 was to be had in the 
town for the .410. 

The guns were all cheap singles, except 
one Winchester which a sporting goods 
dealer had in stock. This Winchester was 
quoted at $30. It was a beautiful little 
gun, but it did not shoot any better than 
the guns which sold at one-third that price. 

During the course of two years I used 
at least two dozen of these .410 bore guns 
on doves, quail, and rabbits (both cotton- 
tails and jacks), and found little variance 
in their separate abilities to shoot. All of 
them were deadly at 25 yards, but beyond 
that, each additional yard of range devel- 
oped an unreasonable probability of missing 
—even standing shots. It was not uncom- 
mon to kill a quail at 40 yards, but it also 
was not uncommon to make a clean miss at 
30 yards, though the shot kicked up dust 
all around the target. 

Putting the guns on paper showed that 
the dispersion of shot at 30 yards equaled 
the dispersion of a 12 bore at the same 
range. That is, the .410 scattered its % 
of an ounce of shot over the same area as 
the 12 scattered its 144 ounces of. shot. 
Since the 12 throws three times as much 
shot as the .410, it means that for any 
given area covered by both guns the 12 
will put three pellets into the space oc- 
cupied by one pellet from the .410. 

The argument for the big shot is that 














































“Close-ups” 


with Super-X 


The Super-X duck load is as 
deadly at the longer ranges as 
other loads are at the shorter 
ranges. High flyers are ‘‘close- 
ups’’ with Super-X. It adds 15 
to 20 yards to the effective 
range of your 
gun. Reaches out 
and pulls down 
ducks and geese 
withfewcripples. 


Clean kills at 
remarkable 
distances, 


If you are one of . 
the relatively \ 
few duck hunters 
who haven't 
changed to Super- 


X shells, consider the super- 
advantages of Super-X—the 


load with the Short Shot String. 


SuperX 


The Long™ Range Shotgun Shell 


High Flyers are 


The Load with the 
Short Shot String. 








More of the pellets in the shot 
charge reach the bird. The pel- 
lets travel through the air ina 
compact mass, instead of string- 
ing out. The pellets travel with 
greater velocity, producing 

? better patterns 
and a harder-hit- 
ting load. 





For discriminat- 
ing sportsmen 
who want extra 
long range, the 
Super-X load is 
now available 
with Lubaloy 
(copperized) shot, a new and 
exclusiveWestern development. 
Each pelletiscoated with tough 
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Lubaloy metal which reduces 
pellet deformity, resulting in 
greater killing power and the 
longest effective range of any shell 
on the market! 


If you hunt quail, rabbits or 
upland game, use Western X pert 
or Field shells. Xpert is a hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that 
sells at a popular price. Write 
us for literature describing 
Western's exclusive ammuni- 
tion developments. There are 
Western dealers everywhere. 
Address: Western Cartridge 
Company, 819 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francis- 
co, California. 





Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy 





... Lubaloy Open- point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your 
gun...and Lubaloy .22's. They won't rust your gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 
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fewer pellets are needed to make a kill. 

In the fall of 1922 I first saw a .410 
double hammerless gun. I bought it 
promptly for the small sum of $25. It 
looked better than that—and it still does. 
It was made by the Vulcan Arms Co, No 
statements concerning the boring went with 
it, but cleaning patches being pushed 
through, a few shots on paper showed both 
barrels well choked. This double proved 
much better than any of the singles I had 
used—perhaps because 714 shot was the 
heaviest ever used in it, except on paper 
targets. 


HOT smaller than 714 was not to be 

had from the gun stores. They had no 
call for it—and they haven’t yet. But I 
would have smaller shot. I sent to the 
Western Cartridge Co. and secured their 
Super X shells loaded with No. 10 shot. 
For the .410 it proved the shot supreme. 
At 30 yards it threw a really respectable 
pattern, and I got an even break at 35. Be- 
yond 30 yards the right barrel shot a little 
to the left, and the left barrel shot a little 
to the right. Apparently, the convergence 
of the barrels was such that they “focused” 
their charges at 30 yards. On doves, quail, 
and rabbits it was highly effective. Fre- 
quently in a day’s quail shoot the .410 came 
off high gun among two or three 12 bores. 
This was possible because of the speed 
with which it could be handled. 

On several occasions I used a 10 bore 
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loaded with 314 drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot—No. 6, because it was the 
smallest to be had locally. A couple of 
hours with each gun showed that the small 
gun killed most of its birds at 25 yards or 
less, while the 10 bore killed most of its 
birds at 40 yards or more. However, the 
10 bore was an Ithaca duck gun, and was 
very heavy and cumbersome. 

The .410 shooter must reconcile himself 
to bad days. When birds are flushing 
wild, the little gun will fall far behind the 
bigger bores. 

I don’t believe that the little gun leaves 
more cripples in the field than the larger 
bores, because there is only a limited range 
at which the gun will cripple. Beyond 
that range it fails to connect. The user 
of the larger bores feels the superiority of 
his gun and takes shots at longer ranges, 
and leaves as many cripples behind him. 

There is no reason why a sound, healthy 
man should not use a 20, 16, or 12—if he 
likes them. They are much more satisfac- 
tory than the .410 for any kind of shooting, 
but for small boys learning to shoot in the 
field, for women who cannot stand, or fear 
the recoil of the heavier guns, and espe- 
cially for men physically handicapped in 
such a manner that the recoil of the heavier 
guns is decidedly uncomfortable, painful, 
or dangerous to health, the .410 bore loaded 
with fine shot will furnish many days of 
sport afield, which otherwise would be 
closed to them. 


Don’t Swap Horses in the Middle of the Stream 
By Chas. Askins 


RED W. KING had a 20 bore 

Smith gun with which on occasion he 
killed 99% of the birds shot at, chickens 
and grouse. This gun apparently suited 
him down to the ground. However, it 
had a pistol grip, and somebody told him 
that field guns should have straight grips. 
Then somebody else told him of the great 
shooting of a Super Fox 20, and since his 
old Smith had 2%-inch drop, plenty of 
others advised a straighter stock. He sold 
the Smith and bought a Fox 20. 

Straightway trouble started. Whatever 
the reason, maybe straighter stock, maybe 
a closer-shooting gun, maybe the straight 
grip, maybe merely the difference in the 
balance and feel of the two guns, but he 
couldn’t do a thing with that Fox. Now 
I doubt if the shooting qualities of the 
Fox had anything to do with it, since the 
Super Fox is the closest-shooting 20 bore 
that I have seen—both guns were full 
choke. After a year of trial he has de- 
cided that the best thing he can do is to 
have another Smith, as nearly as possible 
an exact duplicate of the first one. My 
notion is that he won’t do so well with the 
No. 2 Smith either as he did with the 
first one. Trading off a gun that is do- 
ing perfect work is a dickens of a mis- 
take. 

I have an old Ithaca 16 with which 
at the beginning of this quail season I 
killed twelve quail straight shooting in 
the timber. Then the gun commenced 
to double, being a single-trigger gun. I 
diagnosed the trouble as jarring off the 
second barrel, which was set too light. 
The gun would stand three to a half 
dozen shots and then double. I laid the 
gun aside with great reluctance, having 
shot it steadily on quail for over fifteen 
years. In its place I took the Fox 20, a 
straighter stocked gun, and shot well with 
it. Presently I had time and pulled the 
16 bore apart and deepened the hammer 
notch in the right barrel. That settled 
the doubling, but I missed consistently 


with that gun. I knew that I could get 
back “onto” that gun again, but the sea- 
son was becoming shorter, and I didn’t 
like to lose birds in doing it, the 20 kill- 
ing well. No change had occurred in the 
16, but a change had taken place in me. 
That gun fits me to a dot and the Fox not 
quite so well, but I couldn’t alternate 
and pick up first one gun and then the 
other. 


AST year on the opening day of the 
season I tried out a new Winchester 
20 bore, cylinder. Some ten years before 
I had shot such a gun, after the factory 
had bent the tang to straighten the stock 
a bit. The old gun killed quail, never 
had anything better. But with the new 
20 I missed so many birds that I set it 
aside after the first half day and didn’t 
shoot it again all that season. There wasn’t 
a thing in the world wrong with that gun, 
but there was a lot wrong with me in at- 
tempting to make a change from a double 
gun. The only time it is worth while for 
me to change guns is when I have shot 
myself out of form with one, whereupon 
another gun may put me right back in 
shape, but so long as we are hitting with 
a gun, better leave it alone. I have heard 
of men who could shoot well with any 
gun they picked up, and so can I—if I 
shoot it long enough. The man with one 
gun, who sticks to that one gun, is in luck 
not to own any more guns, if he only knew 
it. 
Shooting form implies aiming without 
conscious thought. We see the bird, shoot 
at it quickly, and kill it. No trouble at 
all now—we are sailing along. Then comes 
the new gun and we miss with it. Per- 
haps we think the patterns are going too 
high or too low. Now it requires a con- 
scious effort to shoot higher or lower, 
which slows us up and away goes form. 
We could recover form after a while, but 
not instantaneously and not by swapping 
guns in the middle of the stream. 


Succeeding With the Second 
Barrel 
By L. E. Eubanks 


PULLING the trigger of a gun seems 
to be an extremely simple thing, but 
to pull it effectively at the right time may 
be very difficult under some conditions. If 
the said trigger is No. 2, the gun a heavy 
one and the shooter a novice, the second 
report may not materialize at all. By the 
time the poor tyro has regained his equilib- 
rium, there is no need for the second barrel; 
the bird is either dead or out of sight. 

And so the man who has difficulty with 
the second barrel asks, “Why use a double 
gun when a pump gun is so easily man- 
aged?” It may be a matter of opinion, 
but to me it seems better sportsmanship; 
perhaps I am old-fashioned, but I can’t 
entirely get away from the double gun, 
and I am sure its use tends to develop 
coolness, quickness and accuracy in the 
shooter. 

In brush and field shooting with a dou- 
ble gun, you shoot the modified barrel 
when the bird is close, and follow up 
quickly with the choke when the game gets 
farther away. Using a double gun with 
two full-choke barrels, you will generally 
miss the first shot at short range, and kill 
with the next. And this goes for the full- 
choke pump gun too. With either it is 
extremely hard to shoot twice before the 
game is out of sight. If you are shooting 
partridges, you may not get more than 
two shots at them, so use a double gun with 
a modified and a choke bore. 


UT really, there is no combination of 
bores that makes second-barrel shooting 
easy. In fact, the percentage of second- 
barrel shooters who succeed is so small 
that many marksmen do not use the second 
—that is, with any pretense at speed. They 
use the piece just as they would a single 
barrel, except that they do not have to load 
as often. This giving up without persist- 
ent effort is unwarranted. To use both 
charges effectively is the desideratum in 
shotgun work, and worth years of practice. 
Though less than half of our field shooters 
become proficient in the “follow-up” shot, 
it 1s not as hopeless as it seems to the 
novice. <A bird within 35 or 40 yards is 
still within your reach, so have a trial at 
him anyway. Persistent effort may bring 
out unsuspected ability; it is certain that 
giving up will not. In Germany, it is the 
rule that failure to shoot constitutes a miss. 
One obstacle to progress is the lack of 
opportunity for practice. If the first shot 
kills the bird, the shooter sees no need for 
firing again, and if he misses, the game 
is gone before he-can fire—he feels foolish 
in trying. 

That is where ‘he loses out. He must 
try, even though he is much too slow at 
first. And he must keep trying; other- 
wise he cannot expect any progress. There 
is one hint to be given in this connection 
that never fails to help: when you kill a 
bird in the air, it will fall in a way and at 
a speed that makes it an easier target than 
a live bird leaping into erratic angles from 
fright at the gun’s report. Try to hit that 
falling duck as he comes down. Occasional 
success at that will stimulate you to great- 
er effort, and convince you that the second 
barrel can be used. 


COMMON fault is the shooter’s en- 
deavor to see the effect of the first shot 
before sending in the second. This is fatal 
to all hope of speed; the interval between 
the reports should amount to only a frac- 
tion of a second, and there is no time for 
such consideration. 
The fundamental essential in working 
for a “good second” is to regard the whole 












RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 
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Reeoil 


HE ideal shotgun powder would be that which 

gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 
killing power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
contradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 


Action and reaction are equal and opposite.”’ 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 
WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 

VELOCITY OF THE SHOT= 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 


It can be seen from this that if the weight of the 
shot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 
the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
shot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 
Recoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 
shotgun load which appears to have a lighter 
recoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 
ity than a shotgun load which appears to have a 
heavier recoil. 


The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 
by transposing the equation: 

F ._ WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 
Recoil Velocity. VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 


of Gun 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN 





Rather than make extensive calculations, how- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


QU POND 


REG. u. 5. PAT.OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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thing—first, interval and second—as one ef- 
fort. The second shot should be theoreti- 
cally made before the first trigger is pulled. 
The interval should be reduced to the mini- 
mum by overcoming the shock of the recoil 
as far as is possible. Hold the gun properly, 
and in the act of pulling trigger, exert a 
pressure of the hands toward each other. 
This tends to “block” the recoil—to use a 
boxing expression. 

Familiarity with the gun by constant 
practice is all that will cure flinching. 
Make it a point to keep both eyes open; 
closing them in anticipation of the report 
causes flinching; we always fear most what 
we cannot see. From every standpoint, 
binocular shooting is preferable. The shoot- 
er must learn to use his second barrel 
without conscious planning. It is here that 
a psychological principle enters into the 
business. The necessity for quickness with 
the second barrel must be impressed on the 
subconscious mind until the action becomes 
instinctive.” The swing must always be 
finished and the arms taught to act auto- 
matically in this respect. While the brain 
is momentarily paralyzed from the first 
shot the hands and eyes must continue the 
work and finish it by “habit”—on the com- 
mand that has been given them previously. 
The act of walking illustrates this use of 
subconscious mentation. It is so easy now 
that we can walk while thinking of other 
matters, one foot does not have to be told 
to follow the other; but there was a time 
when this was quite a feat. As soon as 
the conscious mind 
had taught our feet 
the trick the guid- 
ance was assumed 
by the subcon- 
scious “instinct.” 

There are shoot- 
ers who remain too 
sensitive to the 
shock of the first 
report, in spite of 
all training. For 
these, a long gun will be some relief; it 
carries the noise a little farther from the 
head. Another class gets so rattled that 
their finger works convulsively and ex- 
plodes the scond barrel without regard for 
the target. For these, about the only ad- 
ventitious aid is a harder trigger. In all 
cases, the psychological training will be of 
inestimable value in acquiring a dependable 
second barrel. 


The Facts About ‘‘Shot 
Stringing”’ 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—My atten- 

tion has been called to the article 

in the June issue of Ourtpoor LIFE on 
page 90 by C. B. Williams on “Shot 
Stringing.” I am especially interested 
in the last paragraph of this article, and 
in particular the last half of this para- 
graph which reads as follows: 

“Then consider, please, the camou- 
flaged favor another ammunition 
company is doing you when it hires 
a special Government educated 
physico to turn out handmade photo- 
graphs of shot in flight giving a 15- 
foot string at a duck 25 feet from 
the muzzle of the gun.” 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
herewith a reprint of an article by the 
“special Government educated physico” 
referred to in Mr. Williams’ article. 
You will note that Captain Quayle no- 
where in this article states anything 
about a 15-foot shot string at 25 feet. If 
you will examine Table No. 1 you will 
notice that this refers to shot strings 
at 11 yards from the muzzle, which is 
33 feet, and the length of the string in 
Peters High Velocity averages 4.3 feet for 


toin Mr. Wallace's letter. 
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100 per cent of the pellets. If you will 
note in Table No. 2 you will see a tabu- 
lation of shot strings at 40 yards, and it 
is obvious that the longest string made 
at that distance averages 11.2 feet—so 
much for your correspondent’s statement 
in regard to the length of shot string. 

We are sending you under separate 
cover the original of one of the photo- 
graphs taken at 11 yards from the muz- 
zle of the gun. We feel that after care- 
ful examination of this photograph you 
will agree with us that your correspond- 
ent has done us a great injustice when 
he states that these photographs are 
handmade. This statement of your cor- 
respondent is absolutely untrue and we 
are willing to have him come to our fac- 
tory and investigate the process by which 
we take these photographs. 

J. M. Watrace, 
Peters Cartridge Co. 


Editorial Note: The reproduction of the 
actual photograph referred to in the last para- 
graph of Mr. Wallace’s letter is printed on this 
page. The editors regret the inaccuracy that 
appeared in Mr. Williams’ article, and in fair- 
ness to the Peters Cartridge Co. wish to rectify 
the misimpression given in that article. 


Shot Sizes 
By Chas. Askins 


*T°HE correct size of shot for different 
game birds seems to be a subject that 
is hard to decide, or to end either, for that 





Reproduction of the actual photograph of shot string made by Captain Quayle, referred 


matter. I'll welcome any letters on the 
subject, every man giving his honest views 
whatever they may be. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in 
Alberta, Canada, which I hope will be pub- 
lished in the same issue that this editorial 
appears. The gentleman is an experienced 
duck and goose shooter who has reached 
his convictions from his own work. His 
conclusion is that No. 6 shot are more 
deadly on geese than anything larger. 

I suppose that the gun makes a great 
deal of _difference. I use a 10 bore gun on 
geese, from choice, and No. 2 shot. But I 
might be using No. 2 shot because I don’t 
know any better. A big, close-shooting 10 
bore with 15¢ ounces of shot will pattern 
densely enough to hit geese with great 
certainty at 60 yards and beyond. But that 
doesn’t mean that some other size of shot 
might not be still more deadly and that 
is the very thing we are trying to find out. 

One thing is absolutely fixed in my mind 
—you can’t kill farther, with more uniform 
deadliness by the simple scheme of increas- 
ing shot sizes. Some of us, like Henry 
Sharp in England, appear to think that 
when a certain size shot fails to stop a 
goose, the thing to do is to use a larger 
size, and then a still larger size. If BBs 
won't stop the goose then what is the mat- 
ter with shooting small buckshot? The 
trouble I have found with BB shot is miss- 
ing a goose that is right within easy range. 
Shot must be smaller than BBs, unless at 
sitting flocks where if one bird is not hit 
another one will be. We will leave flock 
shooting out of the question and treat the 
subject as governing a load which will be 
certain of stopping a single bird on the 
wing. Also we will not consider short 
ranges, but the very longest range at 


The editors have personally examined the photograph 


which big geese can be killed in the air, 
with certainty. What is the size of shot? 
What is the size of shot that is the most 
deadly on ducks? 


LONG time ago, when I was a young- 

ster with my first 10 bore breech- 
loading shotgun, this question came up im- 
mediately. I loaded my own shells, brass 
shells, and could buy any size shot that 
would do the best and cleanest killing. I 
went to the market gunners, of whom there 
were plenty in those days, and almost in- 
variably the advice was to use No. 3 shot. 
I took it for granted that these profes- 
sionals knew what they were talking about. 
It was much later that I discovered men 
had few opinions of their own, as worked 
out thru experiences of their own, but fol- 
lowed one another, sheep-like. 

I wasn’t much of a wing shot in those 
days, but meant to get ducks any way that 
I could—a sitting duck was a duck if ] 
could kill him. Every now and then I 
found that when I had crawled within 40 
yards of a single duck on the water I'd 
place shot all over him and he’d get away. 
My gun didn’t shoot very close for it was 
no better than a 60% gun. I increased the 
shot charge from an ounce and a quarter 
to an ounce and a half, and then reduced 
the size of shot to 4s, 5s and 6s. With 6s I] 
found that I could kill a sitting duck or a 
flying duck, if I could hit him, with great 
certainty at 50 yards. I was more certain 
of killing the duck at 50 yards with the 6s 
than I had been at 
40 yards with the 
3s. I have had a 
lot of confidence in 
No. 6 shot ever 
since, tho 4s and 5s 
do finely in a big 
10 bore gun with 
the heavy _ shot 
charges now in use. 

Now the question 
is: Is there a better 
size of shot for goose shooting than No, 2? 
If I could get somewhere where geese are 
thick, I’d find out. Somebody may be sit- 
uated as fortunately as all that, and I’d 
like to hear from him as adding to the tes- 
timony of my Canadian friend, 


Coming Events in 
Pennsylvania 


HE Wild Life League of Pennsyl- 
vania announces the following events: 
Fifteenth Annual State Convention of 
Wild Life League of Pennsylvania, Con- 
neaut Lake Park, Pa., September 1, 2, 3, 
Herbert Borrell, Sec., Meadville, Pa. 

Fifth Annual Licensed A. K. C. Dog 
Show, September 1, 2, Labor Day, Con- 
neaut Lake Park, Pa. Herbert Borrell, 
Sec., Meadville, Pa. 

Fifteenth Annual Setter, Pointer and 
Spring Spaniel Field Trials, September 
2, 3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. Joe 
Williams, New Castle, Pa., and Colin 
Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa., Committee. 

Fifteenth Annual Beagle Trials, Sep- 
tember 2, 3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, 
Pa. A. F. Anderton, Sec., Oil City, Pa. 

Fifteenth Annual Coon Hound Field 
Trials, September 2, 3, 4, Conneaut Lake 
Park, Pa. William Jackson, Sec., Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa. 

Fifteenth Annual Trophy Trap Shoot, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., Labor Day, 
September 2, 3, 4 Louis Lautenslager, 
Sec., care Sportsmen Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bait and Fly Casting Contest, Sep- 
tember 1, 2, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. 
C. W. Ward, Sec., 5626 Penw Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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DOhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 





Fred Kimble and Interesting Chokeboring 
Theories | 

Editor:—The article in February issue from 
Fred Kimble reminds me that he is the father 
of chokeboring in America, at “least, though 
Pape of England claims to have discovered this 


system of concentrating a charge of shot in 
1866—several years before Kimble asserts his 
discoveries. However, though Kimble unques- 


tionably succeeded in getting closer patterns with | 
his 6 bore than anyone either before or since, | 
and though I have diligently searched for it, I | 
haven’t been able to find any attempt to describe 
Kimble’s methods of chokeboring. The system 
of reducing the muzzle and thereby concentrat- 
ing the charge is varied; for instance, I own 
seventeen guns, every one of them choked in one 
or both barrels, yet no two of them are choked 
exactly alike, even in the same make of gun. | 
All chokebored guns commence back of the muz- 

zle from 1%2 to 5 inches, and gradually reduce | 
the size of the bore until within from % of an | 
inch to even as much as 13% inches, and from 
thence on to the muzzle the boring is straight; 
and yesterday I was shown a fine over-and-under 
.410 bore, sent to Charlie Lindsay for a single | 
trigger and to have the choke reduced, and the 
choke actually ended 2% inches from the muzzle. 

In one article describing Kimble’s choking sys- 
tem, one would be led to believe that this for- 
ward part which I will call the ‘directing plane’’ 
because that is its principal office—directing the 
shot charge—was left very long, by reason of 
the fact that Kimble, finding that he had too 
much choke, reversed his boring tool and sought 
to bore it out from the muzzle; and then shooting 
the gun, found he had not taken it all out, but 
left just enough of the choke remaining to do 
the trick. And in another article you say that 
the only difference between Kimble’s form of 
choke and the chokes of today is that Kimble 
left the last ™% of an inch straight, so as to 
take care of extra wear of the ramrod in load- 
ing—the gun being a muzzle-loader. 

In view of the uncertainty, can’t you persuade 
Mr. Kimble to give somewhat an accurate de- 
scription of his choke; the kind of a tool em- 
ployed, and length of the inclined plane or choke; 
the Jength of the straight plane from the end of 
the choke to the muzzle, or better still, an en- | 
larged drawing as he recalls it after these years. 

The actual form and shape of the choke is 
something that even gunsmiths appear to know 
very little about, and it is surprising that almost 
any form of reducing the muzzles will produce 
fairly good results; but what I want to know 
is on what system did Kimble choke his guns 
so as to produce 100 per cent patterns in 24- 
inch circles at 40 yards, particularly since today 
we can’t even produce better than 80 per cent 
patterns in 30-inch circles at 40 yards. I have | 
gun which will produce 90 per cent pat- 
terns over 40-yard range, and it has made 
patterns of 97 per cent with No. 4 shot, and 
it appears to do this with all kinds of factory 
loads when No. 4 shot is used (no, don’t write 
for this gun, it isn’t for sale) and I have seen 
a few others that were 90 per cent guns, but 
[ never saw a gun that would put 100 per cent 
of its load even in a 30-inch circle over 40 
measured (not stepped) yards, with naked shot, 
and factory ammunition. I have a Parker 16 
that I can load with “trick”? shells and get prac- 
tically 95 per cent patterns, but such are of no 
value for game shooting. 

If you can persuade Mr. Kimble to accom- 
modate us, I have an 8 bore (the nearest we 
can get to a 6 bore) that I will rebore on his 
system and try to produce 100 per cent patterns; 
if necessary, I would undertake to build a spe- 
cial 6 bore muzzle-loading barrel for this gun, | 
and thus try to reproduce the performance of 
Kimble’s old gun. Of course, such a gun can | 
not be used for game shooting, and would be | 
valuable only for experimental purposes, though 
it could be used for turkeys, if there were any | 
to speak of in this country. : 


one 


Just by way of giving you an idea of what 
a first-class gun can be made to do with factory- | 
loaded ammunition, I am enclosing a reproduced ! 
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Made by the 
Makers of 


WINCHESTER 


Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing Tackle 
Flashlights and 
Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery—Tools 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 


Radiators 
Cores and Tubes 








EAUTIFUL—yes, rods as beautiful as you 

have ever longed tosee, And with a beauty 
that isn’t just skin deep—a beauty that plays 
a vital part in the glorious action and strength 
you will only know when you have played the 
gamiest of fish with a Winchester. 
There’s something about a Winchester bamboo 
rod you sense the moment you take it in hand— 
an added thrill in the handling from strike tonet 
—a confidence that your rod, like a Winchester 
Gun, will “play the game” right through with 
you from start to finish. 


Note the rich, brown colored stock. It’s a spe- 
cial Winchester treatment that adds mightily 
to the backbone of the rod. 


Note the serrated, water-proofed ferrules, used 
on all Winchester bamboo rods except those of 
the lowest price class. 

Most fly rods, and many of the others in the 
line, have the Winchester lock-tight, screw-type 
reel seat—made with specially coarse threads 
that assure workability under all conditions. 
All Winchester bamboo rods are made of the 
choicest butt cuts of Tonkin cane. All strips are 
carefully matched and fitted. They are wound 
with the finest ofsilks, A special rod varnish, that 
will not check or crumble over the winds, seals 
the beauty and action of all Winchester Rods. 


There’s also a fine selection of Winchester steel 
rods, precision-built reels and luring spoon baits 
—all of Winchester quality. Give yourself the 
joy of angling with Winchester tackle over your 
next week-end. Look it over today at your 
favorite sporting goods or hardware dealer’s. 
And ask him or write us for— 


FREE BOOKLET 
‘‘The Winchester Idea’? 





WINCHESTER 
HEADLIGHT 


When hiking home, be 
guided by a Winchester 
Headlight. It fastens to 
your head, throws light 
wherever you look and 
leaves you both hands 
free. One of the new- 
style lights introduced 
by Winchester—a mod- 
ern type of light for every 
n_ ed. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. U.S.A. 
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pattern made with my A. & D. English gun, 
weight 61% pounds, 29-inch barrels, left barrel 
full choke, bore .720 or a little less than 12 
standard, 24-inch pattern, 35 measured yards, 
load 26 grains Ballistite, 1% No. 4 c. Leader 
shells. The choke of this gun was slightly re- 
touched and the barrel draw bored by me with 
lead plug and valve-grinding compound. Load 
149 pellets, in pattern 142 pellets, 95 per cent 

24-inch at 35 yards is the same as 30-inch at 
40 yards.—Geo. G. Clough, Tex. 


Answer:—I have your article on guns and 
choking. We shall be glad to publish it. I donbt 
if any further information can be had from 
Mr. Kimble. I take it that he bored his guns 
in that day on the cut and try principle, first 
choking them to whatever degree he took to be 
about right, and then either deepening the choke 
or relieving it as he might judge best. Even- 
tually he got what he was after, and even then 
he could not have illustrated his choke, having 
no means of measuring it. Lacked a micrometer 
measure, you see. I doubt if Kimble had any 
better form of choke than we have today, but 
he had certain other things which we cannot 
have. He had no heavily crimped shell to con- 
tend with, such crimp tending to deform pellets 
right there in the case. Then he had no forcing 
cone to contend with, right in front of the cham- 
ber. I have long thought that most of the 
mischief occurs right there in the breech end of 
the barrels. Kimble’s load was in a straight tube, 
and his slow-burning, large-grained black powder 
helped him. 

We have been all these years trying to get 
back to where he left off, but are working with 
a set of factors that didn’t trouble him. Best 
thing I know of would be to get a 16 bore 
gun, built at a weight of about 8 pounds, get 
3-inch brass shells of the thin persuasion, make 
the gun on the chamberless principle, that is, 
bore around .750. Now take such a powder as 
Du Pont De Luxe, of which I have some, and 
load about 32 grains. Wad it well in a 3%-inch 
case, and begin loading shot on those wads until 
you reach a burning pressure. I think it will 
require 1%4 ounces of shot or more to make the 
powder burn clean, and reach a correct velocity. 
Take one of Sweeley’s shot molds, if the shot 
show any inclination to deform, and load the 
base of the charge into that mold. This form 
of mold is made with a mounted base which 
breaks under powder drive, freeing such shot as 
might tend to weld or to deform. Just when the 
pinch comes the mold gives way. Now on the 
end of that barrel place a Cutts compensator. 
This will reform the shot, and I think it quite 
possible you will get that 100 per cent pattern. 
—Askins. 

Favors Light Shot for Ducks and Geese 

I would like to give my opinion on an article 
I have just read in regard to the size of loads 
effective in duck and goose shooting. I can’t see 
the idea in so many fellows prefering a heavy 
load of shot such as 1% and 1% ounces. I have 
hunted ten years for this game and it is my chief 
sport. I find that 28 grains powder, 1 ounce of 
No. 6 chilled shot is the best for each. 

Now to prove my argument I’ll say that I 
have hunted in places where it was impossible to 
get my favorite load and had to use the heavier 
load of shot. Ducks were plentiful and were in 
good range so that it wasn’t necessary to reach 
for them and I never knocked down so many 
cripples in my life. It was almost impossible to 
make a clean kill. I find that in using the 1l-ounce 
load, when you make a hit they most gen- 
erally fall dead, but if you use the other a per- 
son loses too many birds. 

I have shot geese on the wing with No. 6 
chilled shot and dropped most of them dead with 
shot going clean thru their body. Of course this 
is done after the geese pass over and they are 
shot under their feathers, I learned my lesson 
shooting at geese as they came up to one in a 
blind, as they have too many feathers. I think 
that the fellow was right when he said that large 
shot roll up in the down and don’t penetrate the 
flesh, as I have seen a goose that was shot with 
No. 2 shot and was only killed by one lead in the 
head and we found several wound up in the 
feathers. I shot a goose two seasons ago with 
No. 6, that was flying with a terrifle wind and 
passed me at about 40 yards. I put 37 shot 
clean thru him from his head to his tail so I 
will alwaws favor the old Winchester 28-grain 
No. 6, 1 ounce of shot.—Blake Peay, Calif. 

Answer:—I note your partiality for the No. 6 
shot in ounce load. We will be glad to publish 
your letter, for the benefit of others. Your idea 
is rather an old one, however, since 40 years ago 
some men preferred the ounce of shot in 10 
bores.—C A. 
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Ammunition Tests for the National Matches 
By Major Glenn P. Wilhelm, General Staff Corps 


NE of the most distinguished author- 

ities on rifle shooting is the present 

chief of Infantry, Major General R. 

H. Allen. Therefore his discussion published 

last fall in The Army and Navy Journal, 

on the subject of Perry Rifle Match Am- 

munition, has been read with a great deal 

of interest by all devotees of rifle shoot- 
ing. 

The present writer, however, in spite of 
the fact that he is greatly handicapped by 
not having been at Perry during the 1928 
matches, and by not being a member of the 
present Ammunition Board and therefore 
not in a position to know all the facts, 
nevertheless has an overwhelming desire 
to enter the discussion on the assumption 
that this is not a private affair but one 
open to the public. His temerity is even 
more open to criticism as about all the 
facts that are in his possession with regard 
to last year’s matches are that: the Na- 
tional Matches were held and that the am- 
munition furnished was rotten. 

The reasons that justify one entering 


dency of the riflemen to “let go” too soon 
a “quick ammunition’** will reduce the 
effect on the bullet to a minimum, while 
with a “slow ammunition” the resultant 
shot will always be wild and this can onl; 
be detected by shoulder firing. 

As I have shown from time to time in 
articles in various publications devoted to 
the rifle industry and in my articles of 
May and June, 1928, “Boattail Bullets,” 
in OutTpoor RECREATION, great improve- 
ments in the accuracy of match ammuni- 
tion were obtained in the after-the-war 
period and culminated with the 1925 Na- 
tional Match Ammunition. This improve- 
ment probably could not have been ob- 
tained with the old methods of testing 
which included the use of firing the rifle 
from the shoulder and also with the rifle 
in the machine rest. 

It will be noted that General Allen does 
not recommend doing away with any of 
the new methods of testing, but that he 
merely wishes a further check or final test 
of the ammunition by firing from the 





Fig 1. National Match rifle in machine rest, Frankford Arsenal type 


the discussion who is as far removed from 
the theater of operations as the author 
happens to be, who in this case is in the 
Philippines s, are based on the fact that dur- 
ing the period from 1918 to 1925 inclusive, 
he was more or less intimately connected 
with the development of the new ammuni- 
tion and with the modern means of testing 
ammunition for the matches. 

General Allen correctly pointed out that 
the responsibility for the specifications and 
type of the ammunition for the matches is 
squarely on the shoulders of the Ammuni- 
tion Board and not on the Infantry or any 
other service board. However, the Am- 
munition Board merely tests the ammuni- 
tion and if it does not shoot up to expecta- 
tions there may be other reasons than that 
their tests were faulty. 


ENERAL ALLEN states that the an- 

swer to securing proper ammunition is 
to test the ammunition by actual firing 
(shoulder) before final adoption for future 
National Matches, and not rely solely on 
machine* rest tests. There is something in 
what he says, but in my opinion there are 
sounder reasons than the one he gives, 
which is to the effect that due to the ten- 





*By machine rest tests, General Allen appar- 
ently means here any mechanical means such as 
the ‘Mann Rest” as opposed to shoulder firing. 


shoulder before final adoption. This is 
wise if the proper weight is laid to the 
shoulder firing but it is also dangerous as 
I have known the most distinguished 01 
riflemen to be convinced that a given am- 
munition would not shoot when later it 
would be developed that it was wonderful 
stuff, and if such ideas were held in the 
case of the original tests of a super-ac- 
curate ammunition such as the 1925 N. M., 
it might be rejected without cause, and 
without fully realizing its possibilities. 
To intelligently discuss this subject 
further, it will be necessary to show the 
evolution of the present methods of test- 
ing. The Ammunition Board of 1919 
among the various celebrities making up 
its personnel had such shining lights as 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, Major J. 5. 
Hatcher, Captain E. C. Crossman and 
K. K. V. Casey. Of these K. K. V. Casey 
was a member of the 1928 board and has 
been a member of every board since the 
rifle supplanted the bow and arrow. More- 
over, he knows every method of testing 





**Slow and quick ammunition refer to the 
length of time taken for the bullet to pass through 
the bore, which is usually called barrel time. 
With the same muzzle velocity the barrel time 
for a slow or progressive burning powder will he 
greater than that with a quick powder, but the 
difference is not as great as General Allen ap 
parently believes. 
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that an ingenious art, aided and abetted by 





misguided fans, can invent. Although his | 


own fertile mind is about two jumps ahead 
of the industry and sometimes one jump 
ahead of common sense, at the same time 


he is one of the world’s foremost authori- | 


ties as to the habits of a rifle. 


HIS 1919 board recommended that fu- 

ture tests include the use of the Mann 
Rest which consisted not of a rifle in a 
mechanical rest but of a heavy barrel rest- 
ing in a V-shaped metal trough. Inasmuch 
as at that time no one knew anything about 
such a rest except the original designer, 
Mr. Mann, and since he was dead, it may 
be realized that the board must have been 
dissatisfied with the old methods of test- 
ing and hoped that something new would 
better answer the purpose. 


About this same time and to show that | 
great minds always run in the same chan- | 


nels, the writer, at Springfield Armory, 
had such a rest constructed for purposes 
of experiments being carried out with long 
range ammunition. Other rests and meth- 
ods had proven unsatisfactory, including 
the use of expert shots, firing from the 
shoulder. The trouble with expert shots 
for experimental work is that they are as 
temperamental as prima donnas and more- 
over are subject to various vagaries, prej- 
udices and what have you. In spite of 
their psychological and more _ tangible 
shortcomings they are a necessity in experi- 
mental work but they must be judiciously 
used. The use of the rifle in mechanical | 
rests is also subject to various mysterious 
tricks due to the interference with its | 
normal recoil, method of holding and re- 


sultant effect on its barrel vibrations, widlle | | 
the machine rest operator himself is worse | 
than all the other evils put together. A | 


machine rest has to be tuned, as it were, 
like a piano and thus adjusted to the idio- 


syncrasies of the particular rifle being | 


tested. 


The success of the Mann Rest in experi- | 
mental work made its gradual adoption for | 


National Match tests a certainty as it 
showed what errors were inherent in the 
ammunition itself without being lost in 
errors due to rifles, machine rests and oper- 
ators. At first the Mann Rest was used 
gingerly as a dangerous new instrument of 
torture, with the main reliance of the tests 
placed on old, tried-and-true former meth- 
ods such as shoulder firing by experts and 
rifle machine rest firing. But as the suc- 
cess of the results of the tests were more 
than vindicated at Perry at each year’s 
matches, finally dependence was placed al- 
most entirely on the Mann Rest. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the 
arsenals and commercial companies. still 
did a great deal of their firing with the 
rifle in machine rests and of course Spring- 
field Armory always tests the National 
Match rifles by actual firing. Therefore, 
the ammunition tested by the Mann Rest 
had already been subjected to a great deal 
of rifle firing, and if there was anything 
radically wrong with it, it would never 
reach the testing board. 


O THE lay mind (whatever that, may 

be construed to mean) it is a simple 
problem. Matches are fired with rifles. 
Ergo, to test ammunition for such matches, 
fire it in rifles, as to test automobiles one 
would not race with wheelbarrows. 

As General Allen shows, previous to 
the 1928 matches it had been customary 
to use special ammunition made just for 
the matches, but after the new M-1 am- 
munition was adopted for the army, it was 
decided to use it for the matches inasmuch 
as it was the new service ammunition, was 
more accurate than the old service ammu- 
nition and therefore would not require the | 
great expense of making special stuff. 
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in the life of every Colt Revolver 
and Automatic Pistol when the93 
years of Colt’s Fire Arms experi- 
ence are justified by its unfailing 
readiness and absolute reliabil- 
ity. The 


Colt per Pistol 


possesses that unmistakable mark of quality and 
fineness found in every Colt Arm. Built on the 


-45 Automatic Government Model frame, this Cite Gentes Danone ot 


new arm brings a new measure of reliability and help solve shooting problems; 
safety to the man who hunts or traps, the explor- suggest the Arm best suited to 
er and the target shooter. All of the famous Colt your needs; assist you in forming 


Revol ° 
safety devices are embodied in this remarkable enn arene 
Colt’s new Catalog No. 43 is the 


arm, together with the arched housing, checked aaiboumeta ee ds thom 
trigger and a magazine holding nine cartridges. scaillaaiater Gecdanal Write for it. 
The .38 Colt Automatic cartridge, unsurpassed 

in power and 1190 feet per second velocity, is 

here given its due in an arm that bids fair to set 

mew records, on the range, in the woods ...as 

well as in popularity. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 




















Read The Flightway, by Hamilton 
M. Laing, in the September | 
issue of Outdoor Life 
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21 JEWEL—Thin Model 


STUDEBAKER /, 
The Insured Watch 


The only high-grade watch 
sold direct from factory! 
Let us send you oneof thcse superb 
21-Jewel Studebaker watches di- 
rect from factory. No obligation. 
e Pl. like it and believe our low 












JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


tory BF ices save you mone (i 
fag ‘ay for it in easy mon Ay ir An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
payments or cash. work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 





the tanning of ‘tor skins. The largest and best equipped taxi 
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Since it was being made in quantity, was 
essentially the same as the wonderful 1925 
stuff except minor changes for production 
purposes including a decrease in velocity 
sufficient to reduce recoil, and give longer 
life to barrels of rifles and machine guns, 
without materially affecting its ballistics, 
it was a reasonable decision. Testing and 
thus selecting the most accurate lots of 
ammunition already manufactured in quan- 
tity should, at least in theory, produce bet- 
ter ammunition than would be obtained 
by making a small quantity for test pur- 
poses and then after finding which type 
was the most accurate, proceed with the 
process of trying to duplicate enough to 
use at the matches. This is not easy as 
the duplication does not always come up 
to the standard of that used in the test. 

Assuming that the 1928 ammunition 
tests showed the lots to be used at Perry 
were satisfactory and that the same lots 
also were used at Springfield Armory in 
testing the National Match rifles and were 
found to be satisfactory, it is then neces- 
sary to conclude either that the amount 
used in the tests was not representative of 
that used at Perry or that some factor en- 
tered which affected the shoulder firing 
but not the test firing. General Allen 
calls this factor the difference in barrel 
time between slow and quick ammunition. 

Possibly Springfield did not test the Na- 
tional Match rifles 
for 1928 with the 
same ammunition 
that was to be used 
later at Perry. 
This might easily 
have happened if 
enough match 
rifles had been left 
over from previous 
matches to supply 
the 1928 matches 
or if the rifles 
were tested with 
1925 N. M. ammu- 
nition. 





'y this were the Fig. 2. 
case, it is unfor- 
tunate because it is 
conceivable that in firing these routine tests 
it might have been noted that the ammuni- 
tion was inaccurate due to some other 
cause than the one given by General Allen. 
It is also possible that the ammunition 
might have been inaccurate in the Mann 
Rest or by any other method of testing as 
the slight changes which were made in the 
design of the bullet might have affected its 
accuracy. A boattail bullet is very tricky 
and a great deal of trouble has been ex- 
perienced in the United States and also in 
Great Britain with this type of design. 
This would be true particularly in quantity 
production. Finally, it should not have 
been expected that this ammunition would 
prove to be as good as the 1925 match as 
the latter was the culmination of years of 
experience in making special ammunition, 
while the former was the first year of ex- 
perience in large scale production. 
There is only one assumption by which 
the writer can account for firing in the 
Mann Rest and firings in the rifle in that 
adaption of the Mann Rest called after its 
originator, the Woodworth Cradle, not be- 
ing a correct indication of what, the same 
ammunition would do in the rifle fired 
from the shoulder, and that is on the theory 
that the reduced velocity changed the vi# 
bration of the rifle barrel in such a way 
that it resulted in a serious inaccuracy 
when the rifle was fired from the shoulder 
but which did not show up when the rifle 
was held in the Woodworth Cradle and 
which by the fact that the rifle is not even 
used in the Mann Rest of course would not 
show up in the Mann Rest tests. In any 
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case it should have been indicated by the 
firings in the rifle which must have been 
held by the Infantry Board at Benning and 
the Cavalry Board at Riley before they 
concurred in the lowering of the velocity 
of the new service ammunition. While 
neither of these boards has a thing to do 
with N. M. ammunition, they have every- 
thing to do with the adoption of new serv- 
ice ammunition and this 1928 match was 
nothing else. 


HE reason i do not ascribe the mediocre 

results which were obtained at Perry 
to the increased time of flight of the 1928 
ammunition over the 1925 is the same 
reason as given by General Allen, i. e., the 
difference in time is insufficient to thus 
account for the results. Strangely enough, 
General Allen does not apply the same line 
of reasoning to his barrel time theory of 
a quick and slow ammunition. In the 
Philippines where this article is being writ- 
ten, the data are not available to show by 
the actual difference in barrel time and the 
human reaction time that the small change 
in this case is not sufficient to thus account 
for the results, but by analogy it can be 
shown that the use of special match am- 
munition, used in earlier years for such 
long range matches as the Palma at 1,000 
yards, did not result in complete misses at 
1,000 yards as apparently was common at 
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Mann Rest with heavy barrel and concentric rings in a “V”’ block or trough 


the 1928 matches, although such ammuni- 
tion with its heavy bullet, quick powder 
and much less muzzle velocity had a longer 
barrel time than the 1928 match with 
slower powder.* It is believed figures also 
will show that any of the old commercial 
match stuff with the 180-grain bullet and 
the old quick powder actually had a longer 
barrel time than the 1928 boattail bullet 
with its reduced barrel friction and modern 
slow powders. 

If the ammunition proved accurate when 
fired from the shoulder but using rifles 
with heavy barrels such as are often used 
at Perry in some of, the N. R. A. long 
range special matches, it would prove that 
slow ammunition could not be the cause, 
as in this case the barrel time would be 
the same as for the standard rifle unless 
longer barrels were used, in which case it 
would have a still longer barrel time and 
should give the firer even more time in 
which to go wrong. 

On the other hand, if the ammunition 
proved inaccurate in this type of firing, it 
should also have been inaccurate in the 
Mann Rest with the heavy barrel. 


AS A matter of fact, there is plenty of 
proof that barrel time is not as import- 
ant as might be thought for excellent shoot- 
ing. There are innumerable examples of 
slow ammunition that shoots unusually 
well from the shoulder as all short range 
ammunition having a low muzzle velocity 


*1924 Palma (1,000 yd.) ammunition, won by 
Remington with 200-grain bullet at 2,477 foot- 
seconds, 





will also have long barrel time and would 
therefore be classed as slow ammunition. 
Such examples are the Olympic Match am- 
munition of 1925 which was loaded with 
slow powder for a muzzle velocity of 2,200) 
foot-seconds, and another classic example 
is any caliber .22 ammunition which cer- 
tainly has the slowest barrel time of any 
match ammunition. Of course, all of this 
ammunition is short range stuff but a min- 
ute of angle of deviation of the bore is 
just as serious at 100 yards as it is at 1,00) 
yards, although in inches the actual devia- 
tion in the latter case will be ten times as 
great. This, however, is all taken into 
consideration in designing the. targets, 
which are correspondingly reduced at the 
smaller ranges. If slow barrel time were 
serious, no one would ever shoot possibles 
over the small bore range at 200 yards. 
General Allen states that the relative 
quickness or slowness of the ammunition 
does materially affect the time of passave 
of the bullet through the bore of the rifle. 
This I doubt very much. Of course “ma- 
terially affect” is a relative term, but when 
one is talking about the time of the bulle 
passing through a 24-inch barrel, the unit 
of measurement is not one-thousandth but 
one ten-thousandth of a second for ammu- 
nition with velocities around 2,600 or 2,70) 
foot-seconds. The difference in the barre! 
time between the slow or modern progres- 
sive burning pow- 
der as compared to 
the former quicker 
type is negligible, 
in so far as an 
reaction, either 
voluntary or invol 
untary, of the firer 
is concerned. 
Photographs of 
rifles and pistols at 
the time of firing 
show that while 
the recoil starts 
with the bullet, in 





the case of the 
automatic pistol 
the bullet leaves 


the muzzle before 

the slide is arrest- 
ed, while moving to the rear, by the re- 
ceiver and that the actual jump of the 
muzzle occurs after it is too late to affect 
the bullet. In the case of the service rifle, 
the jump of the muzzle is after the bullet 
leaves, although barrel vibration begins 
with the movement of the bullet. And it 
is this barrel vibration that is the “nigger 
in the woodpile” if there is any discrepancy 
between machine rest and shoulder firing. 


N OTHER words, it is not necessary to 

use the slow and quick powder theory to 
account for variations between these two 
types of firing. General Allen states that 
it was not generally understood or appre- 
ciated that it is easily possible to produce 
an ammunition that passes a satisfactory 
machine rest test and yet this ammunition 
will not prove satisfactory for accuracy 
when fired from the shoulder. On the con- 
trary, this question or theory or statement 
of fact, or whatever one wishes to call it, 
was discussed at every meeting of the 
Ammunition Board during the early tests 
introducing the use of the Mann Rest, and 
the one advancing it was no less than K. 
K. V. Casey himself. In fact, Casey al- 
ways opposed the exclusive use of the 
Mann Rest as can be shown by reference 
to the minutes of the board meetings. 

My own attitude has always been and 
still is, until I am more fully acquainted 
with the facts of the 1928 matches, that it 
is possible but extremely improbable to ob- 
tain an ammunition of satisfactory accu- 
racy in the Mann Rest that will be found 
inaccurate in the rifle when fired from the 


















It is as unlikely as that other 
possibility generally believed in by most 


shoulder. 


great rifle shots, i. e., that ammunition of 
super-accuracy at Bea range is not so hot 
at the shorter ranges. 

My opinions are based on the fact that 
I have never seen such ammunition in the 
firings for test purposes of more barrels 
and ammunition of all types, descriptions 
and rests than the Government, rich as it 
is, will be likely to afford again before the 
next wat. In this connection I have seen 
figures tending to support such contentions, 
but the data to my mind were usually in- 
conclusive through lack of sufficient firing 
or from some other invalidating cause in 
the test. I have the greatest respect for 
the opinions of great rifle shots as to “how 
to shoot,” just as I have for great golfers 
as to “how to golf,” but I do not accept 
blindly their opinions with regard to bal- 
listics, for they are not in a position to 
know technical sides of problems involved. 

To get back to barrel vibration and the 
disappointing results of the 1928 matches. 
First, let me say without being fully ac- 
quainted with the facts, that I accept or 
rather assume that the identical ammuni- 
tion used at Perry in 1928 passed the Mann 
Rest tests satisfactorily and that at Perry 
it was mediocre in accuracy. With this 
assumption, and I am still somewhat skep- 
tical that the mediocre ammunition at 
Perry would really shoot well in the Mann 
Rest although I have every confidence in 
the Ammunition Board and am sort of 
convinced against my will that it did test 
well, I will now proceed. 


a. vibration is the tuning fork mo- 
tions of the barrel to and fro due to the 
forces and stresses acting on and set up 
in the barrel by the passage of the bullet 
through the bore. It is chiefly in a single 
plane which may be at any angle to the 
vertical or horizontal. General Allen states 
that the whip of the muzzle is always up. 
Whip and barrel vibration are generally 
used to mean the same thing. General 
Allen perhaps meant jump, which in the 
case of the rifle is usually up. 

Whip is the term I will use from now 
on to describe barrel vibration, and is usu- 
ally for the rifle in a more or less vertical 
plane. If the length of the rifle barrel is 
scientifically determined so that at the 
moment the bullet leaves the barrel, the 
whip has reached its greatest upward or 
downward movement and is therefore mo- 
mentarily stationary, the rifle in so far as 
whip is concerned should be accurate. The 
lighter the barrel, the greater the whip, 
and the more easily it is influenced. In 
the match caliber .22 with its relatively 
heavy barrel and its light load, whip is 
negligible. For caliber .30 it also is neg- 
ligible if a sufficiently heavy barrel is used. 
Hence the Mann Rest. 

Whip is easily disturbed. With a com- 
paratively light barrel as in the Spring- 
field, a strong-armed shooter in the prone 
position easily can bend the barrel tem- 
porarily and momentarily thus alter the 
whip. As a consequence, he will also in- 
terfere with its accuracy as the bullet may 
leave the bore with it not only in another 
portion of its period of vibration, but the 
emergence of the’ bullet may actually oc- 
cur at the halfway point in its upward and 
downward movement while it is traveling 
at its greatest velocity, just as a pendulum 
reaches its greatest velocity at the bottom 
of its swing. 

For this reason the use of the rifle from 
the shoulder, in a machine rest, in the 
Woodworth Cradle or in any other method, 
requires the services of an expert to in- 
sure its whip not being interfered with by 
unusual © stresses and strains. This is also 
why stocking is important. It also makes 
more marvelous the expertness of distin- 
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guished rifle shots who are able to achieve 
such marvelous results with such a sensi- 
tive weapon, in so far as match purposes 
are concerned. For war purposes, whip is a 
“nonstrategical element” as at short ranges 
on large targets it will be immaterial. 


T IS conceivable therefore, that when the 

muzzle velocity of the new ammunition 
was changed, the whip of the barrel was 
altered in such a way, say from the point 
of slowest movement to a point of fastest 
motion, and thus the accuracy impaired. 
In the Mann Rest such an event could not 
be detected as the rifle is not used but is 
replaced by a heavy barrel which is prac- 
tically vibrationless. There is a historical 
precedent for this in Great Britain’s expe- 
rience with the short Lee Enfield. Not 
so much from the standpoint of accuracy 
as from the viewpoint of a change in the 
whip so as to affect the impact of the bul- 
let at short range. It was noted that the 
short Lee Enfield, having a shorter bar- 
rel with correspondingly less velocity, ac- 
tually required several minutes less eleva- 
tion for short ranges than the longer 
Enfield. Investigation showed that this 
was because the whip was altered so that 
instead of the bullet leaving on the down- 
ward period of the barrel, it left instead 
on the upward sweep, thus gaining several 
minutes in elevation. At the longer ranges 
this gain was immaterial. 

I, therefore, advance the foregoing ex- 
planation as applicable to the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the Mann Rest tests and 
the shoulder firing at Perry. As a rule, 
the simpler the reason given as the cause, 
the more likely it is to be correct. Since 
whip is a rather complicated affair, it is 
more likely that there is some other ra- 
tional cause of the difficulty, such as quan- 
tity production difficulties. In any case I 
cannot subscribe to a change in the barrel 
time, of the degree in question, being able 
to affect the firer although it is conceivable 
that even this small change in time is great 
enough to alter the whip or to have the 
bullet emerge from the bore at some other 
point in the period of vibration more un- 
favorable to securing uniformity in a se- 
quence of shots. 

Whatever the cause of the inaccuracy, 
the following system of tests if carried 
out and the results compared by the proc- 
ess of elimination would reveal the cause 
of the difficulty with the 1928 ammunition. 

If ammunition is inaccurate in the Mann 
Rest test, there would be no use investigat- 
ing further. It might be suggested that it 
first be tested in the rifle and, if found 
accurate, end the test, and if inaccurate do 
not investigate further. This simple plan 
as already noted has inherent difficulties. 


ASSUMING that the Mann Rest tests, 
4 & the heavy barrel* tests when fired from 
the shoulder, and the match rifle in the ma- 
chine rest or Woodworth Cradle all prove 
the ammunition accurate while the shoul- 
der test with the match rifle shows it to be 
inaccurate, then it is probable that the com- 
bined effect of the decrease in velocity and 
the use of the shoulder has changed the 
whip in such a way as to render the rifle 
inaccurate, either by causing a change in 
the period of vibration or by the bullet 
emerging at a different point, in the down- 
ward or upward swing of the barrel, the 
period of vibration remaining constant. 
The only need therefore for actual shoul- 
der firing would be the case in which the 
combined effect of the use of the sling 
and the firer’s shoulder changed the barrel 
vibrations in a manner entirely different 
from those caused otherwise. 

Assuming that the Mann Rest test 
showed the ammunition as accurate, and 
the heavy barrel shoulder firing test 


showed it to be inaccurate, then it is prob- 
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able that the increased barrel time between 
slow and quick ammunition is the cause of 
the inaccuracy. 

Assuming that the Mann Rest test and 


the heavy barrel shoulder firing test 
showed the ammunition as accurate while 
the machine rest test with the match rifle 
showed it to be inaccurate, then it is prob- 
able that the cause of the inaccuracy is the 
change in barrel vibration due to the de- 
crease in velocity. 

I have the greatest confidence in the 
Ammunition Board and fully realize that 
personnel of greater experience and sound- 
er judgment would be difficult to secure. 
By the time the reader sees this article the 
1929 ammunition will be available and it 
is a safe bet that it will be the best obtain- 
able under the circumstances. 

It is hardly to be expected that all of 
the above discussion will be concurred in 
by the various authorities. Progress is 
not made by concurrence but by independ- 
ent thinking and acting. General Allen 
has convinced me of one thing, and after 
all that is the tenor of his discussion, and 
that is: “Test the ammunition by actual 





Fig. 3. 


3. Battery of machine rests as 
used in National Match tests at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds 


shoulder firing before final adoption for 
future National Matches and not rely 
solely on machine rest tests.” This is a 
change in my attitude as I have always 
considered such tests unnecessary. But 
even if the Mann Rest were not the cause 
for the unsatisfactoriness of the 1928 am- 
munition, there is a possibility for going 
wrong in future either for the reason the 
General has given or for some other rea- 
son such as the one advanced by me. It 
is better to insure against all possibilities 
than to have inferior ammunition at such 
an important event as the National Matches 
which is an outstanding event in the shoot- 
ing affairs of the world of which we are 
justly proud. 


Note.—The Board of Officers appointed by the 
Secretary of War to select the ammunition for 
the National Matches of 1929 has just completed 
its work. At the start a number of batches of 
ammunition loaded to various velocities within 
the pressure limits, and with various powders, 
were tested by expert riflemen of the Infantry 
and the Marine Corps. The results of this 
firing were utilized as a guide by the board in 
determining the characteristics of the three 
lots of ammunition which were submitted for 
final official test. Ammunition having an in- 
strumental velocity of 2,700 foot-seconds 
(muzzle velocity of 2,760 foot-seconds) appeared 
to give the best accuracy at 1,000 yards, so that 
velocity was determined for the three final lots. 
The official test of these three lots consisted 
in firing at 600 yards from a National Match 
rifle held in the Woolworth Cradle Rest, and 
firing at 1,000 yards from a Mann barrel held 
in the Mann ‘“‘V”’ Rest. Fifteen targets were 
fired from three rifles at 600 yards, and thirty 
targets from three barrels at 1,000 yards, with 
each of the three lots of ammunition. The 
ammunition which performed the best, and 
which was selected as the National Match 
ammunition for 1929, was loaded with selected 
172-grain boattail bullets, and 50.2 grains of 
du Pont I. M. R. No. 1186 powder, Lot 1-1929. 
The instrumental velocity at 78 feet was 2,707 
foot-seconds, corresponding to a muzzle velocity 

*A special rifle with a heavy barrel which 
eliminates barrel vibration or whip. 





of about 2,767 foot-seconds. The breech 
pressure was 50,365 pounds mean, and 52,75) 
pounds extreme. The average extreme vertical 
deviation for the fifteen targets fired at 600 
yards was 7.99 inches, and the same deviation 
for the thirty targets at 1,000 yards was 19.97 
inches. The 1,000 yard firing was conducted 
in a 20’clock wind, with velocity from 40 to 47 
miles per hour. By a direct comparison this 
1929 ammunition was found to be much more 
accurate at 1,000 yards than the 1925 National 
Match ammunition, the most accurate ammu- 
nition previously known.—Townsend Whelen. 


Equipment for Varmint 
Shooting 


ARMINT shooting is the all-the-year- 

round sport of the trained rifleman. 
The highest form of it, where the great- 
est skill is required, is in woodchuck 
shooting in the East, coyote shooting 
in the West, and eagle shooting on the 
Alaska Coast. In these forms of varmint 
shooting the target is smail and the ranges 
are often very long, therefore an excep- 
tionally accurate rifle of very flat trajec- 
tory is desirable. The choice of the most 
expert shooters is a bolt action rifle 
usually fitted with a custom-made barrel 
for a .25 high power cartridge. The most 
favored cartridges are the .25 Rem., .250- 
3000 Savage, .25 Roberts, and .25-30-06 
Special. A bullet of 100 to 117 grains is 
usually used as, while a greater velocity 
can be had with a lighter bullet, such light 
bullets do not usually give the required 
accuracy. The ammunition is almost al- 
ways hand-loaded, the muzzle velocity 
varying with the cartridge and bullet from 
2,350 foot seconds to 3,000 foot seconds. 
A reliable grouping within 4 inches at 200 
yards is the minimum accuracy desirable. 
The rifles are always equipped with tele- 
scope sights, usually of the target variety 
such as the Fecker and the Winchester. 
Shooting gun slings and hand-made stocks 
are almost invariably used—T. W. 


Thorp on Carver 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—A friend has 

called to my attention the controversy 
concerning the guns used by my old friend, 
Doc W. F. Carver, at various times, in 
your magazine, and he asked me why | 
had not taken issue with the many ridicu- 
lous and erroneous statements appearing in 
print. 

Before going any further I wish to say 
that anything that I write of Doc W. F. 
Carver I may easily prove by written rec- 
ords which he gave me and which I am 
consulting right now. 

In all of the hip-shooting at flying ob- 
jects Carver used a 10-pound .22 caliber 
rifle, as the .44 Winchester was a little 
too unhandy for the hip-shots. As to the 
makes, Carver tried out and used at dif- 
ferent times all makes of .22 caliber rifles 
(repeaters) of his time corresponding to 
the above weight. 

In his shooting at flying objects from 
the shoulder Carver used the Model 1873 
.44 Winchester, black powder, of which I 
have the loading tools. A friend of mine 
has everything in the shooting line that be- 
longed to Carver at the time of his death. 
In all of his matches abroad Carver used 
the same gun, except when exhibiting hip- 
shooting, which he originated; then he 
used the .22 as explained. His famous 
six-day shoots at New Haven and Minne- 
apolis were carried on with the .44 Win- 
chester. 

Of course you will understand that 
when I speak in the singular, saying he 
“used this rifle,” I do not mean that he 
used only one gun. In every exhibition he 
had a battery of guns lying on a table 
near him, and he kept, sometimes, six met 
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Compare this with others before purchasing. Ww. W. WINSHIP & SONS, Inc. $s $s Box Hi, UTICA, N. Y. 
This is a new, small, light weight binoc- 


ular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. | 











ALPINE “A” 




























PRICE $25.00 Postpaid _ |g tRAK yp POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS gen - 
o, comet oo Offic _. -_ ao ao ‘eins $13 to $50 Imported Arms Ammunition & Parts 
Sold only po geal oad cea ne BINOCULARS 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 













Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
| 509 Fiftn Avenue (at 42nd St.) 













ounces in weight. Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182, 
O-we-go, Tioga Co., nN. ¥. 


We_ have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer—Manufacturer 
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$39.50 
MACOLUX eee 


Magnifying power X8 diameters; 
25 m/m objective lenses. Field of 

view 115 yards at 1,000 yards; 

weight of glass 17 ounces. Size: 

width, 5% inches; height, 3%4 inches. 

This high-powered French prismatic binocular 
is fitted with central wheel adjustment for in- 
stantaneous focusing, and has one independent 
eye piece adjustment to correct any inequality 
in the vision of each eye. This binocular is 
also hinged at center for adjustment to any 
eye width. Supplied complete in genuine En- 
glish saddle leather case, fitted with shoulder 
straps and lanyard. Regular 9 00 
price $39.50. Special price.....................--- ° 
Orders filled promptly on receipt of $2 deposit 
and sent C. D. for balance subject to exam- 
ination. Send for our complete fishingtackle and 
gun cut price catalog, mailed free on request. 


| of the 
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busy cleaning and loading these guns. In 
his six-day shoots, he now and then alter- 
nated between using the .44 Winchester 
and his little .22s, and a great many of 
these rifles were worn completely out by 
the end of the endurance test. At the end 
New Haven shoot he had only 
three rifles left. 

Carver beat the best shots of all the 
world, they using the shotgun against his 
rifle at flying objects. Every other man 


' who ever shot a rifle at flying objects be- 


Max Cook, 1653 hadints St., Denver, Colo. | 





Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


“Piles Cured Without Sur- 
printed in colors and copy- 
righted, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted 
Rectal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers 
trom Piles can be quickly and easily cured without 
the use of surgery; without confinement to bed or hos- 
pital bills. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 16,000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
ciates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 


A new instructive book, 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, 








write Dr, McCleary today for a copy of this new book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All | 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 

Cal. .30-.40 

Six-Shot 








© KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 

aa ae = [--- used condition, all ween, 
ob ze ill tr: tod, satalog of 

today for our Free. page ustra cal °o' money 

savi 4 values: , Ammunition, Caters. ‘Sports and Gov't goods. 

— ed poo Teorey all over the w Deposit required on all 

orders. Money refunded if not a il 


W. STOKES KIRK *77F.t0tcihtfor Se" 


JOSTAM HV-GUN RECOIL PADS 


FOR : 
SHOTGUNS RIFLES Oct. a2, Ig; “April 10, 10° 
ept 


1907 and +m si, and 





an 
Feld M.. -. every- 






Send 
KICK COMING Catalog. Jostam Mfg. Co., De 5252 
jh dng Chicago. Western Rep., Mc onald "& Peorén, San 
aoe Mfors. of recoil pads in the wor 


Francisco, Calif. 








Great Opportunities In| 


Denver and the West 


For a western position, secure your training in a 
Denver school. Twelve hundred positions filled last 
Write for catalog and fall term information. 


year. 
Barnes Commercial School 
1425 Glenarm Street Denver, Colo. 
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sides Carver used shot shells. Buffalo 
Bill’s “wonderful marksmanship” was ac- 
complished with a specially built Winches- 
ter to use shot which cost him $100. 

So. Car. Raymonp W. THorp. 


Original vs. Ultimate Rifle 
Cost 


HE cost of a suitable rifle is not the 

price which we pay over the counter 
of the store. It is the cost of that rifle 
when it has been put in proper condition 
for really effective use in the game fields 
or on the target range. Too often we 
select a rifle which sells at a cheap price, 
but we find that before we can do effec- 
tive work with it we have to equip it with 
new sights, with sling swivels, with a gun 
sling, and perhaps with a recoil pad and 
a cheek pad. We may also have to pay a 
gunsmith a tidy sum to adjust the trigger 
pull. Then we take it out to the range to 
sight it in and before we are through and 
have it adjusted right we have expended 
100 rounds of ammunition at 10 cents a 
round, as well as carfare and our own time 
which must be of some value. While the 
adjustment and tuning up of a rifle for ef- 
fective work in the field should never be 
neglected, it is well to balance these things 
against the cost of the original rifle. 
There are some modern rifles that have 
the majority of these things taken care of 
before they leave their makers.—T. W. 


NewAé&A Goods 


Lyman 5-A Telescope Sight 


ECENTLY the Lyman Gun _ Sight 

Corporation purchased the telescope 
sight business of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., and the J. Stevens Arms 
Co., and they are starting to bring out a 
new line of telescope sights for rifles. 
The first of this new line is that known 
as the “5-A,” a telescope and mounting 
very similar to the old Winchester Type 
A 5-power glass which had proved so ex- 
cellent in the past. In fact, the new tele- 
scope differs from the old only in having 
a slightly improved optical system giving 
a much larger exit pupil. It is suited to 
almost every make of rifle, the dovetail 
bases screwing on to the top of the barrel 
with a distance of 7.2 inches from center 
to center. The mountings permit the tele- 
scope to be detached in several seconds, 
and the telescope will then go back on the 
rifle in perfect adjustment. The rear 
mounting has adjustments for elevation 
and windage reading to half minutes of 
angle. Any of the common types of reti- 
cules can be furnished. There is an ar- 
rangement for focusing. This is a target 
telescope sight, and will be found suitable 
for the most accurate work on fine target 
rifles, in calibers from .22 to .30-06. It 
will also be found very excellent for 
shooting at such game as squirrels, wood- 
chucks, etc., when the game is not moving, 
and the marksman not particularly hur- 
ried. We can recommend this telescope 
sight very strongly for target and small 
game rifles—T. W. 








RifleéPistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Exposures Should Vary in Different Altitudes 


Editor:—Wish to inquire regarding a kodak 
tripod that you recommend in one of your 
books. I believe it was a basswood tripod 


Would you please advise the name of it 
where it may be obtained? 

Also, are you in a position to say whether 
there is any difference in the length of exposure 
or size of a stop one should use in taking pic. 
tures in high altitudes such as the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming as compared with ex. 
posures one would make in Northern Minnesota? 
Under apparently similar conditions, of course. 
Have you any suggestions as to where one could 
get good general information covering such mat- 
ters? 

What would be your choice of make of air 
mattress? How would Airubber compare with 
the Metropolitan Air Mattress? Or, could you 
recommend one that would be better than either? 
Would use it hunting, fishing and touring. 
Ed, Mason, Minn. 


and 


Answer:—I have your letter of ; 
In late years I have been using a Crown tripod, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Company, exclu- 


sively. It is a wooden tripod, made of bass. 
wood I guess, and is very strong, firm, and 
steady. It certainly is as good as any of the 


other light tripods, and probably better than most 
of them. It also folds up in shorter sections 
than most. I have found it extremely successful 
Don’t be enticed into getting one of the small, 
light, metal tripods. They are not firm or 
steady enough. The mere act of taking hold 
of the antinous release on the camera will set 
up a case of ague which will persist for several 
seconds, and hence they are entirely useless for 
time exposures. The Crown tripod is made in 
several sizes. I use the smallest size, which |s 
plenty large enough for any camera up to a 
heavy 5”x7” view camera. 

Generally speaking, I should say that in the 
high altitudes of the Western mountains, and 
indeed in fact anywhere in the clear air of 
the West, exposures should average about half 
that required for Northern Minnesota. My own 
experience in all of this Northeast woods coun 
try—-New Brunswick, Maine, and Western On 
tario—has all been in the months of September, 
October, and November on hunting trips, and I 
have invariably found the light quite dim so 
that rather longer exposures were required than 
in any other countries in which I have hunted. 
In fact, my records show that in September in 
Ontario about 250 miles north of the Minnesota 
border I used just about the same exposures 
that I did in the far northern Rockies of 
Alberta in November. 

To become familiar with exposures I think one 
should first become familiar with lenses, and 
then should use a good exposure calculator. In 
fact, a thorough knowledge of the characteristics 
of modern photographic lenses is the first requisite 
towards understanding exposure. I should advise 
you first to send to the American Photography 
Publishing Company, 428 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., for a copy of a pamphlet which they 
publish, entitled, ‘How to Choose and Use a 
Lens,” which costs 40 cents. Study it, and then 
get a copy of the ‘“‘Wellcome Exposure Diary,” 
which I think costs 75 cents, from any dealer in 
photographic supplies. The use of the latter, 
in connection with the information supplied by 
the first book, will, I think, solve almost all of 
your problems of exposure. 

hate to recommend my own things, but I 
think that perhaps you are going through about 
the same stage that I did when I was trying 
to perfect my own photographic technique, and 
I have covered my own ideas on the matter ver) 
fully in a long chapter in my ook, ‘‘Wilderness 
Hunting and Wildcraft.” I think that a study 
of that chapter may help you a lot. I am 
inclosing a circular of the book. 

In the matter of air mattresses, I have used 
only one, the Brownie Camp Pad, made by the 
Metropolitan Air Goods Company. It measures 
30”x48”, and weighs, with its little brown canvas 
cover, about 4% pounds. It takes about three 
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minutes to blow it up with the lungs, a littie 
rubber tube being screwed into the valve for this 


purpose. You blow it up just so tight that 
when on your knees you can lean over it and by 
pressing your fist in its center just feel the 
ground under it. I find that 30”x48” is all of 
an air mattress one can use. It is plenty wide 
enough, and one never notices the overhang of the 
lower legs below it. The bottom tapers off and is 
about 2 inches thick. In laying mine out 
[ first smooth up the ground a little, then lay 
two logs, say 6 inches in diameter, picked up 
inyvwhere in the forest, about 30 inches apart, 
ver these and the ground over with a very light 
heet of waterproof canvas which measures 
bout 6’x8’, and then place the mattress between 
the logs, and the eiderdown robe on top. In 
very cold weather I use a small blanket between 
the robe and the air mattress as otherwise the 
mattress is liable to be rather cold. While I 
have found the Brownie Camp Pad 
satisfactory, I am not prepared to say that it is 
ny better than a number of other makes, but I 
io think that a size of about 30”x48” is just 
about right, and that a larger size simply means 
idded expense, added weight, and a longer time 
to blow up, without any added comfort.—T. W. 


Regarding Sights 

Editor:—1. At what distance are .22-32 heavy 
frame target model Smith & Wesson and .22 
caliber Colt Police Positive Target pistols sighted 
in for when they leave factory? 

2. And is Smith & Wesson rear sight on this 
model adjustable ? 

3. Which are best sights for all-around use— 
Bead or Patridge sights? Which are quickest? 

4. What is their limit for accuracy ?—Charles 
Rindgen, Pa. 

Answer:—I have your letter of recent date. 
[ think the .22 caliber heavy frame target model 
Smith & Wesson and Colt pistols are sighted in 
when they leave the factory approximately for a 
range of about 20 yards, but this means little to 
the purchaser of the pistol, because he will have 
to sight it in himself for his own way of aiming 
ind holding the weapon. The Smith & Wesson 
rear sight on the heavy frame target model .22 


caliber pistol is adjustable for both elevation and | 


sideways. One turn on either of the screws will 
change the point of impact on the target 1 inch 
for each 10 yards of range. 

I do not like the square Patridge rear sight 
for all around work. These sights are fine for 
the man who has learned to hold steady and who 
does all his shooting at a bull’s-eye target. They 
form a very clear and accurate silhouette when 
1imed at the target at 6 o’clock, but the fine lines 
of light on either side are so fine that a man 
has to have trained himself to hold quite steady 
in order that they will not be vanishing all the 
time and confuse him, and I do not like the sights 
nearly as well for practical use as a wider rear 
sight of the same shape or the U-shape and a bead 
front sight of gold, which can be blackened for 
target use. The old type V sight I do not care 
very much for, because I like to have a flat top 
to the rear sight so that I can hold the top of 
the bead just even with the flat top. That gives 
me much better control of elevation. 

Smith & Wesson state that at 50 yards their 
22 caliber revolver will group its shots on an 
average in about a 2%-inch circle. I think that 
is probably about right, after one has found the 
particular make of ammunition which does most 
accurate work in the revolver. This will differ 
with different individual revolvers. My own re- 
volver of this make certainly shoots very much 
more accurately than I can hold it.—7. W. 


Paper Pistol Targets 

Editor:—Could you please tell me where I 
can get some paper pistol targets, and what is 
the standard distance for pistol practice ?—John 
Yodle, Kans. 

Answer:—I have your letter of recent date. 
The rules of the U. S. Revolver Association re- 
juire shooting indoors at 20 yards and outdoors 
it 50 yards on the standard American pistol 
target. These are bull’s-eye targets. There is 
ne size for 20 yards indoors and one size for 
50 yards outdoors. The rules for shooting are 
given in Major Hatcher’s book, “Pistols and Re- 
volvers and Their Use,” a circular of which 
[ am enclosing. ‘Targets may be obtained from 
the N. R. A. Service Company, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. I am inclosing a price list. 

T. W. 





**Jack Miner and the Canada Goose”’ 
BY MANLY F. MINER 
The story of the famous Miner Migratory bird 
sanctuary. Next Issue. 
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oS \ Hunting lions 
“NGiiee with a Zeiss 


A big game hunter writes: ‘““Most 
of my hunting for lions and buf- 
falo is done early in the morning 
or late evening in failing light. 
My Zeiss enables me to spot my 
quarry even in the shadow of its 
lair, as no other glasses have done 
in my 14 years of big-game hunt- 
ing.” Ask your dealer to show you 
a Zeiss, or write for catalogue. 
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Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street Los Angeles 











YOU CAN HAVE A GLORIOUS TIME WITH 
A SMALL INITIAL OUTLAY 


IF YOU SHOOT A 


FULTON GUN 


: made to 
- 0 ‘ Fr x= aa ~ all retail at 








With the Fall shooting season 
coming on you’ll want to get out 
in the fields or marshes to enjoy your 
favorite sport. 

At a first cost of only $29.00 you can 
buy the well-known Fulton Gun which, in . 
workmanship, balance and materials, is worth a lot more. 

Your dealer has it in stock. Or, if not, write us for 
descriptive Booklet H80. 
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The Lyman 5A Telescopic Sight 


Extremely accurate for Target and Range 
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Micrometer mount allows 
both windage 
and elevation for 1000 yard range. 
Reticules easily interchangeable. Bases 
(or blocks) available for nearly all 


infinity. 
ample adjustment in 


You can expect excellent results when to 
using a Lyman improved 5A Tele- 
scopic Sight. The special lens formula 
gives brilliant illumination with sharp- 
ly defined image undistorted to edge _ rifles. Sight complete including two 
of field. Universal focus from 200 yds. taps and drill, $44.00. 

5A Folder free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Mount Birds @ 


Learnat Home by 


Mai Be a taxidermist. _ 
to mount BIRDS, ANI. 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH, 
Wonderfal fascinating new art. 
crets revealed. Easily -quiekiy faieeeh ty 
men, women and 8. Decorate home 
and den with nature °s inest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PRUsTIS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
rices. Learn from old reliable school, 
years’ experience. 


@ Peart - illustrated 

How to Learn 

4 1% ihemat Game”’, 

wn ay oy = photos 
of meee specimens. ours for the asking 
EE— Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE.,. Get this wonderful 


FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon oe, ! 


“FREE Ve 
BOOK 
. COUPON ami 
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CORK 
DECOYS 





Patent 
Applied 
For 


The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,J2™°* 
721 Fourth Avenue North 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Sieh Grote Freee 


BINOCULARS 
_— =. or OD. 
Crease 


Achroue atic 
defini- 




















SKach instrument 
arefully ground 
— High Power 
, giving excellent 





Central focusing and _ pupillary 
adjustment for different width of 
eyes. A splendid instrument, guaranteed perfect, sturdily 
built japanned body and will last a lifetime. Case and 
Shoulder Straps included. Ideal for Hunting, Motoring, 
instrument embodies 


Nature Study, Sports, etc. This 

all the features of highly expensive Binoculars and is 
worth much more than we ask for it. Money promptly 
refunded if you are dissatisfied at end of ten days’ trial. 
Honesty and square policy for 10 years 


dealing our 
Order today. Only $8.75 C.O.D. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 Trenton, N. J. 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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: Nature’s Silent Call: 
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. By Dr. W. J. Deason : 
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: REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 =: 
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: We have purchased the remaining supply of these § 
s books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer « 
= them to our readers at this Special Price while they H 
© last. This has always been a popular seller. . 
. . 
® Dr Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and § 
® knows how to write about it. The book is liberally = 
= illustrated and contains 402 pages. * 
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Ducks Where Ducks 
Used to Be 


(Continued from page 13) 


| because of the huge lead and raise of the 


muzzle, but I had figured the shot, long as 


| it was, out pretty nicely, so I plunged out 







Le 
tion ‘end a wide field of vision. | 


of the brush and into the backwater. I 
waded across and through the brush of the 
island and caught my cripple as it was try- 
ing to get to the opposite shore, where 
some bad windfalls might have caused me 
to lose it. Then I went below a short 
distance and found a gravel bar running 
diagonally across the river and waded into 


| the current and caught the duck as it came 


drifting down. It was a fine, big, fat 
mallard hen, that would weigh all of 3 
pounds or better. 


OW much brighter the day had sud- 

denly become! And how strangely 
haunting the little island with its red willow 
brush and cottonwoods. I looked about some 
and I discovered that this red willow scrub 
would be an ideal spot for a blind. The 
river narrowed here, and at the upper end 
of the island a channel broke over a rather 
high bar and disappeared down into the 
black willows to form the backwater pools. 
A regular shelter for flocks dropping in 
of twilights. And across the stream I 
made out old, familiar landmarks in the 
great loop of the river. At one time, when 
the river had been at high flood, it had 
cut a deep, gravelly channel down through 
the rich farm land, and although there 
was little or no water in it now, it was a 
highway for flocks of ducks crossing from 
one side of the loop of the river to another 
to follow. Ducks on the river had always 
followed this old highway through the 
weeds, and for this reason the red willow 
scrub was correctly located for a pass- 
shooting blind, for flocks coming either up 
or down the river were bound to swerve 
at this point and give a fine shot for dou- 
bles. I laughed again—silently, fervently, 
to myself! And I, the only one who knew 
about it. 

Down the river, back of the old brown, 
vine and leaf-covered levee banks, and un- 
der the shadowing black willow lines, with 
the sun falling in a mighty golden smudge 
into the spread-out acres that made up the 
west, I located the flock of mallards again. 
They were feeding and swimming about in 
the river where it swept along by a great 
bed of weeds. The crisp, tender young 
sprouts of these weeds I found out later 
were attracting the brown mallards most, 
of all other foods the community could 
offer. 


COULD see no possible opportunity of 
approaching these ducks, without a long, 
strenuous stalk and detour through corn- 


fields and heart-breaking weed lands, so 
I boldly worked down the shore, through 


the weeds and willows, in the lee of the 
levee banks. I did not know it at the time, 
but I was executing a maneuver here that 
an Indian stalker might have complimented 
me highly for using. I was approaching 
that flock of cunning, wary ducks directly 
out of the molten sunlight of evening. A 
great splash of burning, hot colors eddy- 
ing into the western horizon, and the levee 
bank, throwing a deep blue band over me 
completely concealed every movement. I 
walked carelessly down the shore, expect- 
ing every moment to see the flock go 
splashing and whining away on. their 
strong wings, but nothing happened. Then 


| I suddenly realized the great help the levee 


and the sunset were lending, so, with the 
old gun ready, I hurried forward, making 


no attempt whatever to keep in hiding. I 
| crawled over log drifts, 


detoured around 





clumps of brush and weeds, and at last 
came around a big pool that eddied back 
into the weed fields and upon the muddy 
flat that was fringed with the frosted weed 
strip. Below me, not more than 75 yards 
away, swam the flock of mallards, the red, 
coppery-crimson light of the sundown 
splashing them with a warmth and beauty 
I shall never forget. They loomed up on 
the painted, sun-burnished current like 
giant ducks of bronze. Their heads were 
dazzling crowns of golden glory. I walked 
on, and then I came out from the blue 
band, into the flat sun mist that clung 
against the weed lands of the sky and 
shore. With a hoarse note the drake 
fanned the misty air, and after him arose 
the others in swift, steep flight to cross 
over the current and climb above the wil- 
lows and cottonwoods. I had a fine chance 
for a double and I brought down a duck 
with the right and one with the left bar- 
rel before they had climbed out of range. 
On the current swam a cripple and another 
floating belly up. I swiftly gunned the 
cripple and going downstream to another 
rifle I gathered my game. The soft, 
brown shadows were settling among the 
willows when I had collected my pair of 
mallards, and I shouldered the gun and 
tramped into the murky glow of the fading 
sundown. 


OW sweet the evening hour lay over 

those old, familiar bottom fields. A 
swimming, misty blur, they closed about 
me like the protective arms of an old and 
trusted friend long absent. Perhaps they 
were welcoming me back again. They 
must have been, for overhead, as I trudged 
through the young, green, mucky wheat 
fields, I could hear, soft, low notes as mal- 
lard flocks, some large, others with only 
a pair or more in them, winged swiftly 
across the fields, from bend to bend. The 
ducks were here after all! And in far 
better numbers than I had ever dreamed 
they would be. So, the next day, I built 
a blind in the red willows, and told the 
secret of the river to another one of the 
old-timers who used to hunt the sloughs 
with the wooden decoys. We came early 
and we had not been there long until a 
mallard drake came whizzing down the 
river and banked to take the old dry- was 
across the loop. His automatic shotgun 
cut the duck down, at the fifth shot, when 
I was preparing to enter the discussion. 

“Golly,” he snorted as he waded in with 
the drake, after retrieving it from the cur- 
rent, “if I’'d a kept out o’ this for another 
year or so I guess I’d never have been 
able to know how far to lead a banking 
mallard.” 

A short time after that we saw a flock 
of black mallards sweep over, slow and 
flapping, and fall into the tall cottonwood 
tops, down across the loop. So we crossed 
the river and stalked them, and for our 
pains we bagged three of them. One of 
these ducks weighed within 3 ounces of 5 
pounds. It brought a glad light to the 
old-timer’s eyes when he stood proudly 
holding this fine duck after we had waded 
out and gathered up the kill. And _ that 
evening I had five for my share of the 
day’s sport. My friend had three good 
ducks, and he was smiles all over. 

“I am writing tonight to my brother,” 
he chattered like a boy with a new pair of 
boots, “to come down for a real old-fash- 
ioned duck dinner Sunday.” 


LAUGHED with him and we turned 

away down through the soft, haunting 
brown fields, that were swimming in the 
brick-dust haze of another sundown. Over- 
head we heard a pintail drake go whizzing 
westward and fade like a flash against a 
clump of black elm tops that stood in a 





















corn patch. On the drake went, into the 
red dusk, into the cornfields and the weeds. 
And we went on home. The ducks had 
come back to us again, and only we two 
old-timers of the valley knew anything 
about it! 


The Yukon Aurora 


(Continued from page 16) 


believed that the aurora with its colors 
meant the coming of wars and blood. May- 
be it was caused by the anger of the God 
of the Glacier, and this brought about by 
the frying of goat fat. But said one, “I 
wonder,” 
were an echo, “I wonder.” 

Fleecy, like cirus clouds, the silvery 
light floats every where, but never dim- 
ming the stars. The lighting overhead 
comes and goes but the three great bows 
of the northern horizon remain. We ate 
a while by the flickering Siwash camp fire 
and then awe-stricken by a wonderful new 
display of colored overhead lighting—we 
lay and gazed and gazed and gazed. 

The overhead bow now shifted to the 
south, opposite Polaris, which here is 
nearly overhead. And now, 
two double bows—one in the _ north 
and one across the southern horizon. 
Just here the most splendid spectacle of 
the evenifig occurred. A great beam of 
purple and orange light shot from behind 
an ice-capped mountain, actually illuminat- 
ing the glacier so that it stood out in 
glistening clearness. 

The clear, cold, crispy night air made us 
rebuild the camp fire several times, but al- 
ways we returned to our face-skyward 
resting position to view this grand 
phenomenon. 
ing down the western mountain slope and 
all the northland seems beaming 
splendid light. It is near 9, and high 
time for goat hunters to roll into their 
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and the other answered as if it | 
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blankets, but still we lie and watch and | 


gaze. And now a thing even more grand is 
beginning. Directly overhead from east to 


west, and from west to east, began a shoot- | 
ing of many sprays—beams of many sprays | 


of green, orange and purple, and all hues 
of the rainbow—they are varying and nev- 
er for two moments the same. 

These sprays terminated in bands, rib- 
bons, ever-waving like a flag fanned by the 
wind, but the waves, recurring in close 
order, followed each other across the sky, 
and then, as if bounding from the moun- 
tain, returned. The perfectness, evenness 
and regular order of these waves, carrying 
the whole of the ribbon-like band of light, 
is almost unbelievable. Long this spectacle 
continued—the waving bands, swinging, 
bending, following in close formation like 
closely set folds, and deep now, varying as 
if entrapped by a whirlpool and _ finally 
caught by the beams of the opposite side, 
tossed back again. Many times this ribbon 
wave went back and forth, and then the 
whole broke overhead, spreading to all 
points; canopy-like, and this ever-changing 
thing of grandeur continued long. 

Yes, I’ve seen the Hawaiian sunset. I 
have seen it sink into the misty, silvery 
film of the autumn rain, among a setting of 
golden rainbows; but even this in all its 
splendor and magnificence is no more beau- 
tiful than that which we now witness from 
this timberline Siwash camp. 


Our Indian asked me the white man’s | 


explanation of the Northern Lights. 
answered that scientists theorize and specu- 
late and wonder, but no one knows. 
he said as the Yukon night hovered over, 


I | 


Then | 


“IT wonder,” and the other echoed in sleepy 


tones, “I wonder,” and the Siwash night 
closed over us. 
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ShopTalk 


With Harry McGuire 


UST back from fishing in Idaho, chiefly 

in the Thousand Springs region, and 
I am bubbling with enthusiasm for its 
recreation possibilities. Idaho has yet to 
be really discovered by the nation’s hunt- 
ers and fishermen. The Buhl and Twin 
Falls district has been made an oasis 
paradise by irrigation development. In 
the Snake River and in its many spring 
streams it has a fishing center from 
which more will be heard in_ the 
future; and 90 miles north there is the 
Wood River region and the fightingest 
rainbows that ever swirled over, under 
and into a Royal Coachman. We'll have 
a story on all this in the near future— 
if we can keep away from Idaho long 
enough to write it. - 24 a. 
Apropos of Ovutpoor Lire’s campaign 
against anti-firearms legislation, it will 
interest our readers to know that F. G. 
BONFILS, publisher of The Denver 
Post, recently gave a $100 reward for 
courage to a citizen of Denver who, after 
having been shot in the knee by a holdup, 
pulled a pistol from his own pocket and 
killed his attacker. Mr. Bonfils is to be 
congratulated for signally recognizing 
the right of a citizen to protect himself; 
such recognition should help to subdue 
the freak reformers who periodically try 
to legislate firearms out of existence. 
2 2 ‘ Incidentally, The 
Denver Post has distinguished itself in 
Colorado game conservation by giving 
for some years a bounty of $25 on moun- 
tain lion. © ig @ HARRY 
E. FITZGERALD, president of the Or- 
lando, Fla., chapter of the I. W. L. A,, 
writes that they have been having the 
best black bass fishing ever known in 
Florida, and that many anglers attribute 
this to the fact that they have seined 
the lakes for suckers, ’gators and gar, 
and closed the bass season from March 
15 to. May 15, inclusive. The Orlando 
sportsmen are on their toes, if one can 
judge by their numerous activities as re- 
ported in The Orlando Reporter-Star and 


The Orlando Sentinel. “© “CO €S 
The 





Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund has just issued a new broadside 
bulletin entitled “The Plain Truth About 
Game Conservation,” edited by DR. WM. 
T. HORNADAY. In his usual two- 
fisted fearless manner the famous Doctor 
reveals some little-known facts about the 
stormy passage of the Norbeck Bird 
Refuge Bill; and he also pounds home 
the need for a lower national duck bag 
limit. Copies of this interesting and en- 
lightening bulletin can be procured by 
writing to No. 1 Bank St., Stamford, 
Conn. e = . BEN 
ROBINSON'S versatility is a constant 
source of comment in this office. Famed 
as a writer on all kinds of inland fishing, 
he can yet write of shooting in a manner 
that makes one’s arms ache for the feel 
of a gun—as witness his duck hunting 
story in this issue. We think that we 
have opened a veritable gold mine to the 
readers of Ovtpoor Lire by securing 
Mr. Robinson as the editor of our An- 
gling Department. @ ‘%@ W@W We 
are indebted to The New Zealand Fish- 
ing and Shooting Gazette for permission 
to reprint the story of how SELKIRK 
broke the world’s angling record by 


catching a 2,176-pound mako shark, as 
printed in this issue. 
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Why Lower the Duck Bag 
Limit? 
(Continued from page 40) 


welfare of gun clubs would be seriously 
jeopardized. 

I hold no brief against duck clubs per se. 
I have belonged to several; belong to one 
now. But their power for good or ill is 
tremendous. Game conservation would be 
easy if they supported it; now the task is 
difficult while they set themselves officially 
athwart the path of progress. There are 
many true sportsmen in their membership 
—men who revolt at slaughter, men who 
set lesser limits of their own. For such, 
the time has come to revolt, and put the 
leadership of their organizations into more 
worthy hands. Leadership that will throw 
their power on the side of safe, sane con- 
servation. Conservation that has in mind 
conditions—not only for the country at 
large, but for their own clubs—five, ten or 
fifteen years from now as well as the 
prospective butchery of the next hunting 
season. 


_ is a proper bag limit? 

In general terms, a proper bag limit 
may be defined as that number of head of 
game, of any variety, that may be taken 
annually without reducing the basic num- 
ber of the species. Put into financial 
terms, it permits the sportsman to live on 
his interest, without depleting his principal. 
Nor is there, in this, any savor of hard- 
ship. Investment in duck life brings far 
greater return than investment in dollars. 
Money brings 6 per cent, you say? Well, 
each pair of ducks allowed to go North to 
breed may be expected to return with a 
brood of half a dozen—or about 300 per 
cent increase on the investment! 

With the foregoing requirements in 
mind, we may probably accept a daily bag 
of fifteen ducks, with two such bags a 
week, as a fair limit. This number seems 
to meet with general approval, and has 
moreover been enacted into law in a num- 
ber of states. In the taking of such a 
limit the average hunter will find a full 
day’s sport. And in a material sense it 
would seem entirely sufficient. Fifteen 
ducks make a display that can be shown 
anywhere with justifiable pride. Such a 
bag weighs some 30 pounds, as much 
as the average hunter wants to carry. It 
is more than the average family can eat, 
so there are birds to give away. Finally, 
even with such a reduced limit, it would 
be possible for a hunter to bag 720 ducks 
during the open season—a number that 
ought to be satisfying even to the most 
bloodthirsty. 

In the decade and a half that the Mi- 
gratory Game Law has been in effect, its 
wisdom and beneficence have been demon- 
strated in every way. Now, in the light 
of fuller experience and broader knowledge, 
it seems necessary to add a little to its 
safeguards. Duck decrease occurs if re- 
production does not keep pace with de- 
struction. The authorities in Washington 
now have the power, with a stroke of the 
pen, to restore the balance. The true 
sportsmen of the country call for the use 
of that power, and without delay. 


Shooting Bucks Over a 
Bird Dog 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bowman’s Bank I met a negro turpentine 
worker, who asked me if I hadn’t seen 
the big buck strolling out of Fairfield. 
You have to be careful about what these 
negroes tell you when you are hunting: 
they have often seen what you would like 





to see, whether they have seen it or not. 
I suppose I looked skeptical; at any rate 
he said he would show me the track. We 
walked down to where that stretch of 
damp yellow sand is by the old bridge. 
Sure enough, there were fresh tracks; not 
exactly smoking, but so recently made that 
Chief at once took notice of the heavenly 
aroma rising from the clean-cut prints. 

““T can’t do much with him without a 
dog,’ I said doubtfully; ‘now, if I had a 
hound.’ 

“*Ain’t dat is a houn’?’ the negro asked, 
eying Chief. 

“*He’s a pointer,’ I told him. 

“‘But he done already got de scent,’ the 
negro returned; ‘ain’t dat’s all you want?’ 

“This seemed sound reasoning to me. So 
I slipped in two buckshot shells, and Chief 
and I set off after the buck. He had gone 
up along the high bays bordering Bow- 
man’s Bank, and had turned to the right 
in that big savanna broom grass country 
to the right of Turkey Roost. I knew 
where he had gone because Chief was tell- 
ing me. I do not think he was once at 
fault in following the trail. His action 
was precisely that of a bird dog following 
in heavy cover a running ring-neck cock. 
As you can imagine, my interest didn’t 
exactly flag; and when Chief began to 
stop and then to step gingerly I had to 
hold on to myself. It’s a good thing that 
bucks don’t usually get up in coveys of 
twenty. 

“At last Chief came to a dead stand. 
Of course I was not absolutely sure that 
he had a deer. All that stretch of woods 
is good bird country, as you know. But 
he had something; and he was so close to 
it that he wouldn’t edge up an inch on it, 


‘*f LOOKED carefully over the situa- 

# tion. The woods were very open, 
with just a few big pines standing far 
apart. I was in broom grass 2 feet high. 
Chief seemed to think that what he was 
holding was in or near a tiny circle of 
bushes fringing a tinier pond. This was 
at least 35 feet from where he was stand- 
ing. The place looked to me ideal for a 
deer’s day bed. 

“I passed the dog, and he never moved. 
I got within 15, then 10 feet of the bushes. 
One bush stood alone in the broom grass. 
I kicked this. O man! Right under my 
nose there rolled out as pretty a buck as 
you ever saw. He must have been fast 
asleep as we came up toward him upwind. 
He did the usual pyrotechnic jumping at 
first, enough to unsettle the  steadiest 
hunter. And I don’t know why I didn't 
miss him. I didn’t feel the least bit cool 
or collected. But several buckshot from 
the first barrel went home. There he lay, 
a fine stag, dead, with Chief doing some 
excited frisking around him. But how in 
the dickens was I to get him home? I 
looked about. Fifty yards away was the 
negro who had told me about him. He 
was grinning widely. I guess he had been 
following me all the while. Trust a negro 
to follow to the death a chance for a piece 
of venison. 

“There's nothing more to tell; but the 
thing in its way is remarkable. It means 
that here is a case of a pointer that took 
the trail of a deer and then pointed the 
bedded buck, enabling the hunter to flush 
his game and shoot it. That first time 
Marguerite let you kiss her hand by the 
honeysuckle hedge gave you no such thrill 
as I got out of this affair. To walk up a 
deer is always exciting; but to shoo one 
out of a bush, with your dog pointing him 
—this is another thing entirely. Not the 
least exciting part about the business is 
that you have practically no alibi if you 
miss.” 

It has always seemed to me that, next 















to shooting at a deer too suddenly and ex- 
citedly, the most fruitful cause of missing 
is the failure on the part of the hunter to 
take into account the peculiar rhythmic, 
rocking motion of a whitetail in flight. 
“’Tain’t my fault!” I once heard a hunter 
explain when a crowd of us called on him 
to account for his missing a close and easy 
shot. “I held for him, but he just jumped 
right over the shot.” Many a man, too, 
will claim to have “shot down” a deer when 
he hasn’t touched him. If fired upon and 
missed, a buck especially is exceedingly 
likely to execute there and then a masterly 
maneuver. He may dodge off at a sharp 
angle, and close to the ground, running so 
low that he is hardly visible in grass and 
bushes 3 feet high. A violent change in 
course by no means indicates a hit. To my 
mind, far more certain evidences are flinch- 
ings, and a change in step—that is, short of 
a downright blunder from a shot. 


FEW days after brother killed the 

buck mentioned, we were hunting 
birds together not more than 2 miles from 
the spot where Chief had stood thé stag. 
We were finding many Wilson snipe in the 
wet places in the pinelands, and, having 
run across no fresh deer signs, we were 
intent on the birds. Chief came to a point 
on the edge of a thicket of tall bays. I 
decided to go through, so that one of us 
would be on either side when the birds got 
up—whether woodcock, snipe, or quail. As 
I blundered out on the farther side, three 
white tails were waving derisively about 
100 yards off, heading straight away from 
me. Again Chief had stood deer! To 
make certain of that fact we hunted in the 
bushes for the beds, and there they were, 
about 20 yards ahead of the place where 
the dog had pointed. For the rest of the 
day we hunted with one barrel of each gun 
loaded with buckshot. But in hunting, as 
in other things, when you’re all ready, the 
chance is blamed shy about offering itself. 
The hunter soon learns what all men at 
some time come to discover; that Life 
comes our way quite promisingly, offering 
us oranges with one hand, lemons with the 
other. That’s just her way. 

The last experience with the buck-stand- 
ing dog was dramatic in the extreme. 
Brother was staying on his plantation 4 
miles below mine. We were to meet out 
in the woods for a last bird hunt at about 
9 o'clock in the morning. Our place of 
meeting was set for the wild broom sedge 
reaches at the head of Turkey Roost. 
While walking toward this through the 
dewy and balmy winter woods—for in that 
latitude the winter temperature seldom 
drops below 40, I heard two barrels 
Straight ahead of me, at some distance. 
Twenty minutes later I saw brother in the 
woods looking down at something. Seeing 
me, he came forward to meet me, looking 
as if something had just happened that he 
wished had not happened. 

“I’ve just missed the Old Blackhorn 
Buck,” he said with disarming, frank sim- 
plicity. 

I felt sorrier for him than he did for 
himself. I know the feeling a hunter has 
when the great chance goes glimmering. 

“What happened?” I asked. 


E TOOK me by the arm and led me 

over to a place not 25 yards from 
the big road that runs through the lonely 
woods. The grass here was short, the 
pines were few and large, and there were 
no bushes. There was a good-sized log 
on the ground, and beside it two tiny pines 
about a foot high. Between these was as 
large a deer bed as I had ever seen. When 


put my hand in it, the mashed short grass 
was still warm. 

“I_was right off there,” brother said, 
pointing to the road, “when Chief came to 





a stand right beside me. The wind was 
blowing from this log to me. I had in 
bird shot. The place, as you can see for 
yourself, looks almost too open for a deer. 
I looked, but this old boy must have been 
making himself small right here between 
these two pine bushes. I opened my gun, 
deciding that it would be safe to put in 
one buckshot anyway. Just then he got 
up—the Old Man of the Woods—the same 
big buck with the black horns that we've 
seen so often. I’m afraid that I did some 
fumbling with the shells before I got 
straightened out right. By then he was 
well on his way. Yet I might have killed 
him if one shot had hit the place where he 
lives. But I couldn’t see that he was 
struck. When you came up, I was looking 
for blood. He’s gone clear. And it’s bet- 
ter that way than that he should die a 
cripple back somewhere in Wambaw 
Swamp.” 

“It’s another record for Chief,” I said. 

And so it was. And when I add that 
Chief is just an ordinary pointer, I think 
you will agree with me that when deer are 
lying out in the fairly open woods, where 
there’s enough cover to keep them from 
feeling too exposed, if a man works care- 
fully upwind on a damp morning, his bird 
dog is more than likely to afford him the 
privilege of doing what very few even 
among the ranks of the most famous deer 
hunters have ever done. An elephant is 
somewhat larger than a humming bird; 
and the scent of a deer is far more abun- 
dant and penetrating than that of a bob- 
white. 


Gasoline Versus Fins 
(Continued from page 36) 


how he acted told volumes. A wonderful 
fish had been waiting to test that line, so 
it seemed. He simply stormed the fort 
when Fay cast out. There was a swirl at 
first, foam-decked it was. I could see it 
though I wasn’t lookin’ specially that way. 


alti 


The famous ‘‘flying fish,’’ the tuna’s 
favorite food 





The swirl broke! A nose came up! Jaws 
opened! Teeth showed! Good golly—how 
he struck! 

Mr. Tuna went straight out. In three 
minutes I was plowing the water after 
him. I gave the little motor all the gas, 
and the boat seemed to leap like a grey- 
hound. Every foot of line was long since 
out. The fish tore ahead steadily. We 
followed doggedly. The fishing smack 
disappeared completely, partly due to some 
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low fog. Then he slowed up. 

“Line’s holdin’,” said Fay. 
how long this’n will fight?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “He can’t go it forever !” 

The fish was only restin’. He tore ahead 
again, but I outmaneuvered him and man- 
aged to run up fairly close. He turned 
in a circle and headed back over the same 
water we had just covered. 

Landward we went. The fish, in a fresh 
burst of speed, took out many yards of re- 
covered line. He came out of the water 
time and again, clean leaps, powerful nose 
dives, and we looked every minute for 
something to break. How such lines hold 
is more than I'll ever know. The little 
outboard never missed a shot, and we 
found out that we could outrun him, though 
when we came up he tore away steadily. 


“W onder 


WENT after him full speed and Fay 

reeled in the slack line. We came up 
within 25 feet of his nose. He crashed 
about and wallowed in his efforts to throw 
the hook, but he lacked power. He was 
surely long enough tiring out. We circled 
a bit, keeping a tight line. It seemed that 
any minute he should flop over on his 
side—a signal that he would be done for. 
We came in closer, reeling, making ready. 
Then Fay shouted! “What is that?” 

“A big shark,” I said. ‘“He’s goin’ after 
your fish.” 

“The rifle,” he said, pointing to the car 
bine. 

We were none too quick. The shark, a 
big one and a killer, circled in close to the 
tuna. I stopped the boat and put an end 
to Mr. Shark’s intentions. The shot curled 
him into a misshapen, wiggling mass, and 
in a few seconds he lay inert. The rifle 
shot brought our fish to life and he dashed 
away again. We let him go with 200 yards 
of line and then we followed as before. 

No fish can keep going forever, so after 
a long time our tuna quit, turned over on 
his side and called it a day. We ran up 
on him, planted the gaff behind the dorsal 
fin and secured him. 

“What a beauty!” shouted the fisherman 
when the tuna at last was being towed 
through the crystalline water. 

At 4 o'clock that afternoon we were back 
on board the fishing smack, and our tuna 
was on the ice in the hold. The boys had 
caught many tons of fish and the hold was 
fast filling. But darkness the second night 
saw them still at the slaughter. And the 
next day saw us out with the Hotai and 
the outboard. We ran into yellowtail the 
first hour and with light tackle began to 
hook ’em. 

Yellowtail up to 30 pounds on light 
tackle afford fine sport. Once, using two 
hooks, Fay caught two and they put up a 
great fight. It took much time and manipu- 
lation to land these twins. We let the boat 
drift with the tide as we fished. Dark 
forms darted up and down, anchovies and 
sardines swarmed before us, and, on either 
side, bigger fish were there also, and we 
saw sharks following the horde exacting 
a heavy bounty. 

We knew, of course, that the great mi- 
gration would keep going south. It is the 
custom of schools of fish that strike in near 
Catalina Islands to move on down toward 
San Diego; thence into Mexican waters 
and on to the waters near Cape San Lucus. 
This great horde were following the true 
course, driving ahead, smashing through 
seaweed, cutting their way southward, fol- 
lowing the call of nature toward the south- 
ern spawning grounds—so we presumed. 


ND so we hooked yellowtail, barracuda, 
albacore, bonita—caught them up to 40 
pounds and turned many loose again, for 
we had no reason to keep so many fish. 
When we pulled across the fish-laden 
water toward the fishing smack that after- 
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noon, we encountered other boats heading 
for San Pedro. They were loaded to the 
guard rail with fish. Thousands of tons 
had been taken. Miyada was loaded to 
capacity when we came alongside. He was, 
in fact, waiting for us. The boys who had 
done the fishing were sprawled out on a 
hatch cover asleep—worn out with the 
many hours of continuous grind of hoist- 
ing big fish. We raised the Hotai aboard 
after piling our catch into a net and were 
soon feasting on sandwiches and fried yel- 
lowtail. 

That evening, with the shore lights 
sparkling across the placid waters of the 
Pacific, we pulled into Terminal Island 
Landing. A tired but satisfied feeling of 
success was ours. It had been a great trip 
to us and one we would never forget. And 
Miyada smiled as he watched the boys tie 
up to the wharf—it was a thousand dollar 


smile, too. He had more than that amount 
in fish. 

We will go out again sometime, too. 
Miyada will see to that. Funny thing "bout 
fishing, a feller never retires. ’Tain’t in 
the blood, but why, I do’ know! 

Rare-Coon Hunting 
(Continued from page 33) 
dogs,’ Hiram told us scornfully. “He's 


too shiftless t’ keep a good breed of dogs. 
I uster night-hunt with him, some, but I 
ain't goin’ t’ spoil my hounds, runnin’ them 
with them flap-doddle dogs of Kurt's.” 


We were going through a stretch of 
road, hedged in by rank second-growth 


timber. “That’s my timber,” said Hiram. 
“A lot of folks that uster live about here 
was so gol-darn anxious t’ go inter the 
city, that I bought more’n 2,000 acres about 
here for a song. This stuff is a-payin’ me 
10 per cent every day it grows. Maybe I 
ain’t settin’ pretty, as you fellers look at it, 
but by the lovely, lovely, I’m a-settin’.” 
All of a sudden a menagerie of assorted 
dogs set up a dirge that scared Bill’s 
Slobberer so that he trembled all over. 
“That’s my bunch,” Hiram informed us. 
We burst, as it were, out of the seclu- 
sion of the woods into the blare of dog- 
dom. There must have been a_baker’s 
dozen of assorted sizes and colors. Also 
the yard was full of hens that had sense 
enough to dig for cover as we bore down 
upon them. 
Mrs. Hiram Tusk came to the door. 
She was a middle-aged woman with a 
comfortable face to look at. Nor did she 
seem in the least put out about the arrival 


of three hungry strangers, and another 
hound dog. 

“Supper’s about ready,” she called. 

“Now, I-gosh!” exclaimed Hiram, as we 
entered, “I’ve clean forgot these fellers’ 
names, mother.” 

“Sit down,” she said, smiling, “or if 
you want to wash up, Hiram will show 
you where to go.” 


We followed Hiram, and landed up in 
a modern bathroom. 

“The old lady would have it,” Hiram ex- 
plained. “I wanted a new bird dog a city 
feller had that was stopping down to 
Kurt’s, so mother and I compromised. She 
got the bathroom, an’ I got the dog.” 


FTER 
4 Lwhile 
After the 
we began 
Hiram tied up a lot 
and long-tailed dogs. 


supper we went out to the barn, 
our friend milked his one cow. 
milking process was completed, 
to prepare for the hunt. First, 
of howling bobtailed 


“They'd all go, if I didn’t hitch ’em,” 
he explained. 

“You better hitch old slobber-heels,” 
said Jake. 

“Now young feller,” said Hiram, “don’t 
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ever judge a dog till you’ve give him a 
try-out. Any one of these dogs I’m 
a-hitchin’ is a good hunter, but we ain’t tak- 


ing none, but yourn, an’ Brindle, and old 
Flopsy.” Brindle turned out to be half 
hound and half bulldog. Flopsy looked 


like an old Southern foxhound, with big 
watery eyes. Bill’s Slobberer tried to make 
up to her, until she trimmed him, and 
after that he stuck to Bill. Flashlights, 
lantern, axe, rifles, side arms, dogs, and 
we four, got under way with Mrs. Hiram’s 
good wishes. 


HERE was a noncommittal moon 
hanging over the eastern hills. It was 


one of those nights when the frost crys- 
tals are visible in the air. We were going 
up through some old back pastures, when 
Slobberer found the first track. Hiram 
looked pretty doubtful, but presently an- 
other dog’s short, staccato barks joined 
Slobberer’s, and Hiram declared that they 
had struck something. 

Bill was highly elated, and said that he 
wouldn’t take twice what he paid for good 
old Slobberer. 

“It’s kinda funny,” said Hiram, “that 
them dogs should find a track without 
Flopsy joinin’ them.” We gathered that 
Flopsy was the one and only great rare- 
coon hound. 

“She’s a wide-ranger,” said Hiram. And 
then, just to prove it, Flopsy came in to 
us. She acted ashamed of it, however, and 
whined about Hiram’s legs. 

“Doggone,” said Hiram, “I’ve always 
been ashamed that I never could learn to 
talk dog.” 

Then the explanation for Flopsy’s con- 
cern was wafted through the still air. 
There were three or four startled yelps 
from Slobberer, and then the air smelled 
like a garlic factory. 

“Huh!” said Hiram, 
smell anything ?” 

‘Good gosh!” exploded Jake. “I 
smell a whole den full of anything !” 

But Hiram was sober as a_ deacon. 
“Thought I smelled skunk,” he © said. 
“Guess that Brindle pup cotched him.” 

“By the front end,” added Jake. 


“do you fellers 


can 





Answers to “TEST YOURSELF” | 
Questions on page 40 | 


1. They are protected in all states. 

2. This bird gets its name from the | 
crest of long feathers which bear a/| 
resemblance to the quill pens a clerk is 
supposed to stick above his ear. 

3. The bridal duck. 

4. Snakes. 

5. Coypu is a large rodent, found on 
| the South American rivers and its fur is | 
| called nutria. 

6. Yes. The Hon. Walter Rothschild | 
; was probably the first to use them. 

7. The armadillo ranges from Southern | 
Texas, south through Mexico and South | 
America. 

8. Both. There is a muskrat in Florida | 
| with a round tail, and others have flat | 
tails. 

9. No, 
around. 

10. The muskrat washes all of his food 
before eating it. 

11. Cats and crows. 

12. The snapping turtle. 

13. Because the hunter finds sport in| 
shooting and eating quail, but not killing | 
its enemies which he does not care to eat. 

14. Sheaf of oats thrown intothe water. 

15. By erecting a crude lean-to for 
them, in which a sheaf of wheat should 
be suspended from the roof. 

16. For the same reason that we se- 
lected olive drab for our soldiers—so they 
cannot be easily detected by the enemy. 

17. House cat turned wild, crow, mink, 
weasel, snapping turtle, wolf, snake, fox, 
some kinds of hawks and owls. 

18. The rabbit. 

19. Vegetable food 

20. Birds and animals, particularly 
| squirrels, carry seeds and cones which | 
| they bury, where they later take root and | 

grow. | 


it stays white all the year 























ELL, we closed in without gas masks, 

which were the only articles we could 
possibly need that Bill had left out of our 
equipment. But then, we were supposed to 
be coon hunting. 

“Here, Lrindle, you doggoned fool,” 
said his master, “come outer that.” Brindle 
came, bringing the skunk with him. It 
was a big fellow with a little patch of 
white on its head—otherwise, it was all 
black, as it smelled. Hiram seemed pleased 
with the skunk and hung it up in an old 
apple tree. A search for the missing 
Slobberer revealed him with his nose 
thrust into an old ant hill. 

“Lovely, lovely,” said Hiram, “that dog’s 
all right. A hound that’s any good will do 
that every time to get the scent off.” 

We went on up the hill, which was so 
steep that a stone couldn’t come to rest 
on it, and then we climbed over a fence. 
Then away beyond the Delectable Moun- 
tains, we heard Flopsy cry out into the 
night. It was a weird, mournful yowl, but 
the hills and country seemed to nestle them- 
selves about it, I half agreed with Hiram 
when he declared that that was music. 

“She’s runnin’ up on Chestnut Ridge,” 
said Hiram. And away he went. We fol- 
lowed the gleam of his lantern. Honest, if 
you never followed a_ bred-in-the-bone 
Yankee rare-coon hunter, you have no 
notion how fast a whippet can run. [| 
honestly think that Brindle and Slobberer 
were behind Hiram, part of the time. We 
went through thickets of thorn plum 
brush. We fought our way through grey 
birch growth that had a way of slapping 
the fellow who walked behind another 
fellow a crack in the face that made the 
tears start. Down we went over a hill that 
was as steep as the one we had _ just 
climbed, and then across a little stream. 
I slipped, of course, on a teetery rock, but 
the wetting was no discomfort. It was 
the landing that hurt. Neither Jake nor 
Bill waited for me, and I had a time trying 
to find my flashlight that flew out of my 
hand when I sat down. Failing to find 
it, I raced on and found that I could see 
nearly as well without it. 


a we climbed over another fence. 
3111 was first to go over the top, and 
leaped without looking. It was 10 feet 
down to the opposite level, and Bill went 
into an old brush heap up to his ears. 
Without waiting to listen to his hackneyed 
vocabulary, I made for the bobbing lantern 
that was a mile or so ahead. Hiram was 
climbing another mountain now, but that 
didn’t make it any easier to catch up with 
him. All three dogs were now yelping and 
yowling, and Hiram paused long enough 
to yell something about a tree. 

Jake caught up with me. “Hold up,’ 
he insisted, “anybody would think that 
cussed coon was going to spoil before we 
could get to it.” 

The blackberry canes were rank during 
this part of the trip. It seemed to m¢ 
as though I could never see one until it 
reached out of some shadow, and admin- 
istered a nasty dig across the face. Jake 
would laugh like a schoolboy when I 
got scratched, and then talk like a pirate 
when he got hooked. 

Bill was slowing down and we over- 
took him just in time to see him go end 
over end. He was walking through a patch 
of sweet fern brush, and didn’t notice 
an old log that was just knee-high. But 
he bounded up, and went floundering on. 

Finally we reached the zone of action. 
There was Flopsy standing on her hind 
legs, and baying up a big chestnut. Brindle 
was racing around and around, as though 
uncertain where the victim was. Hiram 


sat quietly smoking a corncob pipe, and 
Slobberer was tearing around a big log 














Once 
in a while he stopped yowling long enough 
to stick his head into the hollow end, 


that had been cut for fifty years. 


slobbering and sniffing. 

“Where’s the coon?” demanded Bill 
without waiting for a return of normal 
breathing. 

Hiram grinned and pointed up the old 
chestnut. 

“What’s in the log?” demanded Bill, 
pointing to Slobberer’s point of concen- 
tration. 

“Well,” said Hiram, as though anxious 
to excuse Slobberer from utter stupidity, 
“I guess maybe a last week’s track.” 
HE GOT up, put his pipe into his pocket, 

and borrowed Bill’s flashlight. After 
playing the light back and forth in the 
tree top, he at last located a pair of eyes. 
I must admit that I completely forgot the 
pains and labor of the charge, when those 
eyes burned back at Hiram’s light. 

“There he is,” exclaimed Jake. And his 
voice sounded as though he had never be- 
lieved a word about rare-coon hunting. 

“Suttenly,” agreed Hiram, coolly. “Old 
Flopsy ain’t a lyin’ dog.” 

Although Hiram certainly didn’t mean 
it that way, his remark stung Bill. “Now,” 
said Hiram, “we can do one of two things. 
We can shoot that rare-coon down, or we 
can climb up and shake him down, and 
give him a chance to lick Brindle.” 

Jake had taken a dislike to Brindle, so 
he voted for the last alternative. 

“T hate to climb that chestnut,” 
Hiram doubtfully. 

“I'll climb it,” volunteered Jake. 

It took a whole lot of boosting to get 
Jake up where he could reach one of the 
lower limbs, but finally I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him well-started. Then I 
sat down for a rest, while Hiram held the 
flashlight so Jake could see his way ahead. 

There we were on a mountain top, at 
midnight. Away off in a hollow below us, 
we could see a single lighted window in 
Hiram’s domicile. The dogs kept up an 
everlasting barking, and Bill kept prowl- 
ing around the old log where Slobberer in- 
sisted there was game. 

I watched Jake, his silhouette blocked 
out against the sky. Once in a while 
he stopped to rest. Hiram would then play 
the light upon the coon, who still sat in a 
crotch at the top. 

Suddenly Jake yelled down, “This 
doesn’t look like a coon to me.” 

“Never mind what he looks like,” said 
Hiram, “shake him off his feet.” 

“He’s getting ready to jump, anyway,” 
shouted Jake. “Look out below!” Some- 
thing slid out of that tree and landed on 
its feet. Brindle instantly closed in, and 
received a ripping slash that sent him end 
over end. 

Hiram acted like a mad man; and all 
three dogs tore down the hill after the 
departed. Jake came sliding down the 

tree, and we all went after the dogs. The 
dogs didn’t go far, but began barking up an 
old apple tree. I overtook Hiram and Jake, 
but just as we arrived on the scene, some- 
thing black slid out of the tree. A dog 
yowled in pain, and away raced the dogs 
in pursuit, making the hills ring. 

We followed according to our several 
abilities. I uncorked a little flare of old 
cross-country stuff, and got to the spot 
where the dogs were now barking treed, 
before Hiram. This time the game was up 
: big hemlock that ran straight up for 50 
eet. 

Hiram got that pair of eyes the very 
first try. 

“Both of you fellows take a shot,” he 
said, “and be dum careful to shoot up.” 


"Fee first volley was a dud. The round 
balls of fire in the hemlock top never 


said 





blinked. We cooled down some before the 
next shot. Hiram counted, “one, two, 
three!” and we let her go. 

There was a snarling yell, and some- 
thing came crashing down through the 
tree. Flopsy and Slobberer were cautious, 
but Brindle was one of those endearing 
fools that rush in and become heroes. 

Then there was more snarling, and the 
place became all pinwheels of dog and 
snarler. Hiram kept dancing in and out, 
trying to get a shot. There were times 
when I thought Hiram must become in- 
volved in the pinwheels. Finally, things 
slowed down. Brindle got his grip. There 
was a gurgle, and then the two hounds 
rushed in. 

“Know what it is?” asked Hiram, with- 
drawing from the fray. 

“Certainly,” said Jake, “it’s a bay lynx.” 
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“Nope,” Hiram said, “it ain’t. It’s a bob- | 
cat.” He took the cat away from the dogs, | 


and held it up for our inspection. 
Hiram looked at his watch, and said, 
“Well, I guess we might’s well go home.” 
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Lions In Utah 
(Continued from page 19) 

As I approached the hole, there 
was a hiss and a spit down deep and two 
balls of fire shone in the black, a perfect 


his rifle. 


target. My eye ran through the sights of 
the rifle to a point center and a little low, 
a pressure on the trigger, there was a flash, 
a report and those gleaming eyes went out. 


ACK went to the mouth of the cave. For 
a few seconds there was a slight move- | 
ment, then all was still. Jack saw he was | 
dead and crawled into the hole. It was nar- 
row and he could just touch his paw. I, be- 
ing the slimmest and having the longest 
reach, next went in and by moving a few 
little stones, I managed to get hold of one 
paw, then having the boys pull on my feet | 
managed to move him a little. Buster and 
Jack took off their belts which I fastened 
around a paw and passed it out, and we 
moved him a little more. Soon I got him | 
loosened from some cracks in which he | 
was lying and buckled the belt end around 
his neck, and by backing out with the help 
of the fellows outside, pulled him out. He 
was a 6-foot, 3-inch lion. After taking 
pictures skinning the lion, we climbed back 
up the hot mountain side to our horses. 
Joe, our other strike dog, tried to work 
out the trail and when he heard the dogs 
baying treed tried to get down over the 
cliffs, and when we reached the hole, he | 
was adding his voice and baying high up | 
on the cliffs above. When we reached the 
horses, he was lodged up high on the moun- 
tain side. He sounded his lost call and we 
knew he could neither get up nor down, 
and Jack had to work his way down to him 
and help him out. We then went back to 
camp and stretched the pelt on a big pine 
tree. 
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Zemo with you. For relieving sunburn, 
insect and mosquito bites, there’s nothing 
better than this cooling, soothing and an- 
tiseptic liquid. Itching, rashes, prickly heat, 
and poison ivy quickly yield to its touch. 
Get a bottle from your druggist, today, 
35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 
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is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 
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Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- - 
signed to meet the exacting — 

requirements of skinning and cleaning fish, game birds 
and fur-bearing animals. Blades are of superior quality 
steel with strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The 
points are shaped just right for a good, clean job of 
slitting and skinning. SPECIAL OFFER. We will send 
you Hunting & Fishing Magazine for a whole year. 12 big 
issues, and this Remington Sportsman's Knife 
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FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
MARBLES ‘“Matcn por 
= Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell— easil 
earried in pocket ~~ made of seamless brass, wit 
water-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 


paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
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LTHOUGH tthe airedale, through 
fashion’s decree, no longer enjoys 
the immense popularity that once 


was his at the bench shows of the country, 
there are still quite a number of people 
who cherish this breed for his value as an 
all-purpose dog. He can never be entirely 
replaced for those who love a dog for the 
dog’s sake, for to such as these he is the 
ever-ready companion, filling the place as 
few dogs are able to do. I mean, however, 
the type that is bred from true working 
stock. By this I have no intention of de- 
crying the bench show strains, for many a 
brainy and useful and intelligent specimen 
has come from ancestors whose lives were 
practically spent in the show ring, although 
it is but natural that the individuals de- 
scended from purely working stock are 
more likely to develop into the best natural 
performers. It is opportunity that makes 
the dog, just as it is with the man, and 
therefore only reasonable to suppose that 
the son or daughter of a strain that has 
been brought up in a utility way is more 
likely to be efficient than the progeny of 
dogs that are descended from generations 
of idlers, bred for but the single purpose of 
enhancing the refinements demanded by the 
standards of bench shows 

In selecting an airedale, therefore, it 
is well for the novice to bear in mind that 
the physical and temperamental character- 
should be of paramount importance. 
The small illustration shown herewith is a 
true representative of the working type. On 
the show bench he would probably have had 
small chance with the types that have been 
winning, but for a really and truly utility 
animal he is a 
close approach to 
the standard of per- 
fection. Observe 
the brainy skull, 
the strong fore face, 
the punishing jaw; 
note the powerful 
neck that goes into 
well-set shoulders, 
the bone and sub- 
stance in fore 
parts; the strength 
of body, the strong 
loin and powerful 
quarters. Look at 
this picture from 
every angle and 
you have the typi- 
cal rough and tum- 
ble airedale that is 
able to hold his 
own in any class of 
work. Indeed, this 
dog, now dead for 
many years, had 
reputation for his 
many-sidedness, 
and, what is more, 
he transmitted all 
these essential qual- 


istics 
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The Working Airedale 


By A. F. Hochwalt 





The utility type of laiateadiaaha 
and game to the core 


size should always be 
I do not mean by this 
massive 


working airedale, 

given consideration. 
that it is necessary to select great, 
animals weighing 80 pounds or more, for 
such specimens are not only ungainly but 
they lack in shiftiness. These requisites 
are more essential in bear and mountain 
lion fighting than extraordinary size. Most 
breeders of utility airedales are now com- 
ing to realize that the sturdy animal of 
medium size, weighing from 50 to 55 
pounds, will answer all purposes, provided 
he has the heart, the courage, the alert- 
ness and above all the experience, and the 








ities to his off- 
spring. For a 


The airedale can never be entirely replaced for thond who love a dog for the dog’s sake 
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latter attribute comes only through envi- 
ronment and early training, together with 
an abundance of work. The dog shown here 
in the illustration weighed about 51 pounds 
in his prime, and to my way of thinking 
he was the ideal size, for, in this instance, 
size was supplemented by extraordinary 
gameness. Gameness and courage are two 
decidedly different qualities from reckless 
impetuosity. Frequently one encounters an 
airedale that is game to a fault, and on the 
other hand one finds one occasionally so 
timid that he seems to be hopeless, but my 
experience has been that quite often the 
timid ones become the best kind of dogs 
if the proper heredity is behind them. By 
an intelligent course of training they even- 
tually discover their own powers, so to 
speak, and while they may lack that fero- 
cious, dare-devil recklessness, in time they 
are likely to make the best kind of big 
game dogs for they are more cautious ; and 
as their me tality is developed become most 
useful for all kinds of work from small 
varmints to upland game hunters and water 
retrievers. 


i OBTAIN the most out of an aire- 
dale is first to make the proper selection 
from a family of known utility dogs, and if 
such a puppy is secured when quite young— 
from ten to twelve weeks old—the new 
master may have unqualified pleasure in 
training him himself. First, gain his con- 
fidence; there must be a close bond of love 
between master and puppy. The early les- 
sons of teaching him to obey, to come to 
call and, in fact, all of the kindergarten 
accomplishments are taught in much the 
same manner that 
is employed in the 
education of other 
breeds. After that 
will come the first 
lesson on varmints 
and one of the first 
is “entering” him 
on small rodents; 
namely, mice and 
rats. After the 
puppy’s interest has 
once been evoked 
the remainder of 
the lesson is a nat- 
ural sequence. This 
part of his educa- 
tion may be begun 
when the puppy is 
still very young, 
but care must al- 
ways be taken not 
to allow the pupil 
to get the worst of 
any encounter. His 
confidence must by 
all means be main- 
tained. As this is 
a lesson in itself | 
shall leave it for 
my next. 

















Receiving a New Dog 
By W. E. Jennings 


Oi: he has been shipped a long distance, 
the first thing to do is to uncrate him as 
promptly as possible, for the poor fellow 
has no doubt had his tribulations en route 
and he will welcome his freedom, but care 
should be taken that he does not escape 
and it is always well, if the animal is a 
grown one, to have a collar and lead in 
readiness and have this put on him before 
he actually leaves the crate. Some grown 
dogs coming into a strange environment 
and handled by a total stranger are inclined 
to be vicious while others are timid and 
cowed. The one receiving the dog must 
use judgment in either event. These pre- 
liminaries having turned out successfully, 
give him a drink of water, as the chances 
are he has had little or none en route. Try 
as early as possible to make the dog feel 
that he is among friends. The jolting and 
the worry of the journey have no doubt 
upset him, and a kind word or two will go 
far at this particular point; perhaps lead 
to a better understanding between new 
owner and dog far more promptly than if 
the animal is left to his own devices. If 
the new owner has a yard with high fence 
surrounding it, it is well to turn him loose, 
and allow him perfect freedom for he will 
need exercise and the opportunity to attend 
to nature’s calls. Later on give him a good 
feed; perhaps the dog’s appetite may be 
off, due to the fact that he is in a strange 
environment and the new voice that he 
hears being foreign to his sensitive ears he 
feels utterly lost and forlorn. Continue to 
try to make friends with him and feed him 
if necessary from your own hand. Many 
a dog will take a choice morsel from the 
hand when he will refuse the same food 
placed before him in a pan. It is just pos- 
sible that his bowels may have become de- 
ranged due to the long journey, but in any 
event it is not out of place to give him a 
dose of castor oil. For a grown dog the 
size of a foxhound, pointer and setter, 2 
tablespoonfuls should be about the proper 
dosage. 


D° NOT expect him to go out at once 
and hunt for you like he has done for 
his previous owner. You must remember 
conditions are entirely new. Right here I 
might observe that many a purchaser re- 
ceives dogs that have been described as per- 
fection, only to find them great disappoint- 
ments. In nine cases out of ten it is the 
fault of the new owner, for he expects too 
much. There is a lack of harmony be- | 
tween the dog and the new master, and this | 
must first be adjusted before the best can 
be expected of the dog. Keep him three 
or four days at least; care for him yourself, 
make friends with him, and then, but rot 
until then, 
regular work afield. If he is a pointer or 
setter take him to a locality where he can 
find birds; if he is a coon hound take him 
out at night where coons are known to be, 
and so with other breeds; each dog to his 
own calling. He may not show his best 
the first few times out, but have patience 
and a level head; if it is in the dog his 
natural inclinations will soon come to the 
front, but do not condemn a dog as worth- 
ess in too much haste. This unique haste in 
endeavoring to prove a dog’s good qualities 


take him out and give him his | 


RECEIVING a new dog, especially | 





or his failings is the cause of many differ- | 


ences between buyer and seller. Always 
remember that a trained dog has been in 
the company of some one else for weeks and 
months before you received him; remem- 
bering this, due allowances must be made. 
Take time and pass judgment slowly, In 
the final summing up, you may find “your 
new purchase all that the seller pronounced 
him to be. 


Here, at last, 


economy. 


netting 


>" twe inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 
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Easy to build. 
and bolt on top rail. 






all steel 


OW x KENNEL RUNS 


is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 
Combines strength, rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 


Simply drive post sections in ground 
No fittings required. Post and top rail 


Crown 


and bolting. Sold direct at big saving. 
if gauge, 


special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh Ne. 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write teday for Crown Kennel 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. 
a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 
Established 1878 


1352 Tyler St., N. E., ne Minn. 


Run booklet, 
No charge— 





Medici ae mwetele| 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 








Sired 
IMPORTED rd eens 

At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, bese, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back 

Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KE NNELS, 





_ Toledo, Ohio 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 
Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 
Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 














GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 














New Mexico 

















Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in @ 
| position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it. 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout 
of high quality automobile body materials, constructec 
so the dogs cannot damage it, and i beautifully 
finished in genuine Du Pont Duco. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the 
door being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 


Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 


faction could have won such publie favor everywhere. 

| Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for iarge pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manu- 
factured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 








for Sear Dog! 


Treat your dog to a delicious dinner 
L-Ration. Watch him enjoy it! 

Free can of Ken-L-Ration will be mailed tc 
upon request, 

Ken-L-Ration is the original balaneed food for 
dogs prepared from pure meat, cereals and cod 
liver oil, Cooked and canned ready to fee Sold 
everywhere. You owe it to your dog to send t& 
us for a free dinner for him, 


CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Il. 


f Ken- 


you 








KEN L> 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








Kill Mange Qveraight This New Way 


A new hee. to you who have never used it, but an 
lable and certain method long known 

ousands who swear by it. 
ails regardless of variety or 
condition “*Kills Mange Overnight."” 
Instant death to mange mites and the eg«s. 
That’s the whole secret and the common sense 
reason why it never fails. Absolute satisfaction 

arantee. Mange and Ecz 

T-2- 3—12 omes § size $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 


Positively never 
ct 





t better stores everywhere, or direct pos 
Write our PREB inquiry department 
supervised by canine specialists. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Tell City, Dep. W., Ind. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 





collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 

houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q- LABORATORIES 
q Bound Brook, New Jersey 














HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“‘The best for less’’ 
| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
| Denver, Colorado 

















ILLINOIS HOUNDS 


Trained Hunte ee on Fox, 
eer, olf, oon, 
ppensem and Mink. Also 
Beagles. 
30 Days’ Trial 
Catalogue Free 


Riverview Kennels 
Ramsey, Ill. 


THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 
By EDWIN L. PICKARD 


This valuable book of authentic information has chapters 
on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact everything 
pertaining to the Collie. 7 
nly $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 








Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a 
Bird Dog” gives every rule in the trainer’s 
repertory—no book could do that—but this 
one gives a few rules. “Breaking a Bird 
Dog”’ will help you in applying that knowl- 
edge already at hand more successfully and 
thoroly. It will increase your pleasure in 
the work and bring you many happy and 
profitable hours. 
Ce A TS SET ce NNN GEER NY ree 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo- 
Here is $2.00, for which send me a copy 
of the new and revised edition of “Break- 
ing a Bird Dog.” 
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Early Training Lessons 


By A. F. 


ZARLIER issues I have dwelt upon 
the preliminary training of the puppy 
such as coming at command, walking to 

heel and all the other many little accom- 
plishments that a finished bird dog should 
possess. By this time the pupil is taking 
on age and becoming more wise with ex- 
perience. He has had his simple lessons 
inculcated in a way that they will stand him 








The Laird, owned by A. G. C. Sage. A 
well-trained gun dog and a winner in 
trials 


in good stead—at least we shall suppose so. 

One of the many things that many sports- 
men expect of their dogs is to stop prompt- 
ly at command and the word that is cus- 
tomarily used to give the order is “Toho!” 
Of course any other word may be substi- 
tuted, for to the dog it is all the same; it is 
associating the action with the command 
that is the desideratum, but as I have said 
frequently before, whatever word is used, 
it must never be substituted for another. 
This particular feature of training may be 


| an unnecessary accomplishment, but that is 


neither here nor there. It may have little 
effect in stopping a dog when he is among 
birds, nor is it likely to improve his bird 


| work and yet it is one of the niceties of 


breaking that has its uses in other ways. 

Field trial handlers often teach their dogs 
to stop at a word of command when they 
come among scattered birds, hoping in this 
way to obtain credit for a point. Some- 
times they are fortunate enough to kick 


| out a single in close proximity to-the mo- 


tionless dog, but the experienced judge 
knows when a dog is really pointing or 
simply stopping because he is ordered to 
do so. On the other hand, a dog broken 


| to stop can frequently be held in a posi- 
| tion of backing his brace mate which other- 


wise might lead to the stealing of the point 
or actually flushing the game. Considering 
everything, it is not a bad accomplishment 
for a gun dog to have, and it is the home- 
broken pupil that we are now dealing with. 

Many owners teach their dogs to “toho” 
early in life and more than one good one 
have I seen that obeyed the command 
promptly. Harry Kirkover, for instance, 
breaks his own dogs and they are so well 


| trained in all the little niceties that any 


of his friends can take them out and get 
the best of results. Even Mrs. Kirkover, 
who I may say in passing is an excellent 
field shot, handles the dogs most satisfac- 
torily when she and her friends go out for 
a few hours’ gunning down at their winter 
preserve in North Carolina. The lessons 


Hochwalt 


have been so well inculcated that the dogs 
obey her as readily as they do the master. 

A. G. C. Sage, owner of a preserve in 
Alabama, invariably has his dogs thor- 
oughly broken, and while he has nothing to 
do with their actual training, he demands 
perfect finish; and all of his dogs are thus 
ioolens: whether they are field trial per- 
formers or not. Indeed, all of the dogs 
on the Sage preserve are shot over regu- 
larly. Superlette, which won the Futurity 
several years ago, and the Free-for-All 
Championship last February, is a perfectly 
broken gun dog and is a most delightful 
shooting companion. So is The Laird and 
so also are The Hottentot and a number 
of others that have national reputations in 
field trials. The fact that they are winners 
does not impair their usefulness for the 
gunner, for they are well trained. 


EVERTING to this command of 
“Toho,” however, it must be thoroughly 
taught to be effective. Not many years ago 
I saw this command applied in an amateur 
field trial. Birds had been scattered in a 
nice, open field bordering a brier patch. The 
handler-owner of the dog in competition, 
excited, nervous and flushed of face, ran 
about from one place to another bawling 
to his dog to “Toho, toho!” walking up 
bird after bird himself, but confusing the 
dog more and more with every order that 
he gave. No doubt if left alone the dog 
might have located the birds himself, had 
he been allowed to use his own head, but 
in the end the dog was confused, the 
handler was rattled, and the birds were 
all up before the poor brute was ever 
stopped. In this instance the dog proved 
conclusively that he had not been made 
thoroughly familiar with what he was ex- 
pected to do at the command, “Toho!” As 
a matter of fact, a dog might just as well 
be taught to drop on such occasions as it 
serves the same purpose. 





Superlette, a champion in field trials, 
but also one of the best shooting dogs 
on the Sage preserve in Alabama 


To teach this lesson, of stopping at com- 
mand, the better plan is to take the pupil 
into a small room or open-air enclosure. 
The cord is attached to his collar, he is 
walked about the place a number of times, 
and at intervals the command “Toho!” or 
whatever other word is selected, should be 
given. As soon as the command is uttered 
the dog must be forced to an absolute 
standstill, After he is kept in this position 












for a brief time he should be ordered to 


“Hie on!” and at the same moment the taut 
lead must be loosened. The walk is then 
resumed, and the order repeated, time after 
time. It is not a lesson that can be taught 
in a day or even in three or four or five 
days, but the teacher must persevere and 
he must keep his temper. Any outbreak of 
impatience is likely to result in utter ruin 
as far as this particular command is con- 
cerned, or at best it may require weeks to 
repair the backsliding. After many days 
or weeks, as the case may be, when the 
dog has mastered or comprehended the 
meaning of all this parading, by the asso- 
ciation of acts and the words used in con- 
nection, a bit of meat may be thrown out 
1 or 2 yards ahead of him and at this junc- 
ture the dog is ordered to stop a short 
distance from it; or his feed may be set 
before him and the command given as he 
is in the act of coming toward it. The 
chances are that he will refuse to obey and 
then the force collar and check cord come 
into play. He is held in check for a few 
moments while the order is repeated, when 
he is allowed to go forward and claim his 
reward. 


N ORDER to perfect the dog this lesson 

should be given in connection with the 
others ; that is, there should be a short re- 
view of the former lessons every day, but 
the “Toho” lesson must be given regularly 
until the dog is so perfect that he can be 
made to stop with his nose practically on 
the food. Eventually the motion of the arm 
may come into play which will be found 
of inestimable value when the dog is so far 
away in the field that the actual sound of 
the voice does not reach him. The signal 
usually employed is to extend the arm at 
slightly less than a right angle from the 
body. At first this must be given along 
with the verbal command so that voice and 
motion are associated. Later the whistle 
may be employed to attract the dog’s atten- 
tion. After the dog becomes proficient 
in these lessons he should be qualified to 
go afield and be ready to obey as directed, 
hence the further yard breaking may well 
be left in abeyance until he has had more 
actual field experience. I have repeated it 
frequently that all commands should be 
given with as few and as short words as 
possible. They should be uttered sufficiently 
loud for the pupil to hear, but the teacher 
need not raise the voice above the ordinary 
pitch, as this denotes excitement and the 
pupil is quick to catch the altered tone. 
Calmness and equable temper are the pri- 
mary requisites of the trainer and should 
be cultivated with religious care if one 
wishes to make a success in the pleasant 
and at the same time tedious pastime of 
dog training. 


Pheasant Dogs 


‘won general impression seems to pre- 
vail that it requires a peculiarly con- 
stituted dog to be able to hunt and point 
pheasants successfully. In the matter of 
experience and training there may be some 
reason for this idea, but as a rule any 
and is level-headed and subservient to his 
pointer or setter that possesses a good nose 
{a runner and therefore it does not require 
a slow pottering animal as some suppose, 
master, can become proficient on this class 
of game. The pheasant, as all know who 
hunt this alien bird, which of late years is 
becoming so numerous in some states, is 
but one which is sure of his poise and 
decisive in his actions. 

Many a dog which has become proficient 
on pheasants is also a masterful worker 
on quail or prairie chicken. Harry D. 
Kirkover, sportsman and dog lover living 
at Eggertsville, New York State, trains 


ee 





Kirk’s His Highness pointing pheasant 


his dogs on all classes of upland game and 
most of them are equally experienced 
wherever they may be used, whether it is 
on quail in the South or grouse or pheas- 
ants in the North. Mr. Kirkover was the 


first president of the Pheasant, Champion- | 
ship Association and has*always advocated | 


that the sharp, decisive dog, with initiative 
and nose, is the real pheasant dog, and he 
has a number of this kind in his kennels. 
He uses them in New York State during 
the early fall months, 


dogs down in North Carolina where he 
hunts them regularly. 
seen the Kirkover pointers and setters on 


both classes of game will readily concede | 


that they are as good on one as on the 
other. The illustrations shown here are 
of the pointer, Kirk’s His Highness, and 
the setter, Kirk’s Mainside Sylph. Both 
are of his own breeding and training. Mr. 
Kirkover is an amateur, but he devotes 
much of his time during the open season 
to developing and finishing his dogs, 
many a good day does he have in the field 
with them in various parts of the country, 
not only in shooting, but also in field trials, 
for he is one of the best amateur handlers 
before the public. 
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« 
Queries 
Wanted—A Trainer 
Editor Dog Department:—Kindly give me the 
name and address of some good reliable bird-dog 


trainers. I have a Llewellin setter puppy, highly 
bred, and should like to have her trained for 
fall shooting. She is 4 months old and has 


Missouri. 

Answer:—I am sending you a small list of 
trainers in the stamped envelope which you en- 
closed. Your puppy is rather young for in- 
tensive training, however. Most handlers prefer 
to take puppies of from 8 to 12 months of age.— 
Pe ae. 


never been in the field.—S. W., 


Origin of the Police Dog 
Editor Dog Department:—Can you tell me 
where I can get information concerning the origin 
of the German police dog?—J. E. A. 
Answer:—The best work on this subject is the 
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but when winter | 
comes he will be found with these same | 


Those who have | 
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NEPHEWS 
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Fora 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
FLEA SOAP 
Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 
“Care of Dogs” 








10 other guaranteed remedies. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


White Collie Pups -_ 


The most beautiful speci- 
| mens the dog world can 
| offer. Home guards, loyal } 
| companions, use ful and f 

intelligent. Low prices. 

Free Catalogue. 























| ComradeFarm Kennels | 
Galion, Ohio 


WOK Yn Hn PPE 


All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 











segtocked § in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 

Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere 

Onder fear, or if you prefer, we will ship 

5S ibs. GOc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

to any point in the United States, all charges 

5 spe Your dogs or puppies will relish 
= ‘ECTION, a balanced meat cereal food. 

pr ady for all you do is feed i 


MICHICAN 


. Dent's ae Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
| difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


| DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y, 
— THIS DOG C COLLAR 75c 














— 


hl til i (Your name in gold) 

Ait mi g@ Choke Training Collars, $1.00. 

i Te Plates without collars, 25c, 3 for 
ee S0c, 6 for $1.00. Rivets Free. 


Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FMS?, Herrick, Ill. 
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English translation of “The German Shepherd 
in Word and Picture,” by Von Stephanitz, (sec- 
ond edition). It contains 600 pages and 1,000 
illustrations. This department can furnish it 
at $7.80, postpaid.—A. F.. H. 


Bloodhound-Bull Dog Cross 

Editor Dog Department:—Some years ago I 
knew of a dog that was half English bull and 
half bloodhound, of good breeding on both sides. 
As a watch dog and companion he was a splendid 
individual. His intelligence was remarkable and 
while he was not vicious, yet where strangers 
were concerned he was hard as rock and in a 
dog fight he could scarcely be beaten. Meanwhile 
I have heard of two other such dogs whose repu- 
tations seem to check up closely with the one I 
knew. I am wondering if you have ever had 
any chance to observe such a combination. If 
not, theoretically, what would be the qualities you 
would attach to such a union?—G. M. H., Ari- 
zona, 

Answer:—This is a breeding question that has 
many angles. I have personally seen specimens 
of such crosses which made excellent all-round 
dogs, especially for night hunting and even on 
bear and cat. It does not follow, however, that 
such crosses would be uniformly satisfactory, for 
it must be remembered that this is mating two 
widely divergent types possessing distinct char- 
acteristics of their own. If the bull dog used 
in such cross comes from a prepotent family 
there is a probability that the offspring would 
resemble that side of the family temperamentally. 
If on the other hand, the ‘‘strongest blood” came 
from the bloodhound, the characters of his side 
might be the dominant ones in the offspring. An- 
other thing that enters into the equation is 
whether the two parents are really true repre- 
sentative specimens of their respective breeds. At 
best it is a problem when breeds are crossed. 
You are likely to have a jumbled mass of all the 
good and all the bad qualities in the offspring 
with perhaps a single puppy of the litter an 
exception.—A. F. H. 


Book on Setters 

Editor Dog Department:—I own a beautiful 
Irish setter and desire to obtain a reliable book 
on the various breeds of setters. Is such a work 
obtainable? If so, where may it be procured? 
—B. E., New Jersey. 

Answer.—‘‘The Modern Setter” is an authorita- 
tive book on this subject. It contains exhaustive 
chapters on all the various breeds of setters to- 
gether with numerous full page and smaller illus- 
trations. The price is $5 and may be obtained 
thru this department.—A. F. H. 





Staunchness on Game 

Editor:—I own an Irish and also an English 
setter; the latter is very good on game, but the 
Irish setter will not hold his birds. He was a 
year old in March and has had considerable ex- 
perience in the field. He can find any number of 
birds, but immediately flushes and chases them. 
Is there any way that I can train him to be 
steady ?—H. A., New York. 


Answer:—The fact that your Irish setter can 
find birds is a good indication that he is of the 
right material and because he is unsteady need 
not be a cause for worry. The English setter, 
you say, is staunch on his game. Take both of 
your dogs out, but allow the English setter to do 
the hunting and finding. Then when he makes a 
point, put your Irish setter on lead and take him 
up to the pointing dog and allow him to get the 
scent. It might be well to have a companion with 
you to do the flushing while you handle the dog. 
The moment the Irish setter breaks, pull him back 
sharply and give the command, “Steady!” The 
force as he goes into the collar and is brought 
back with a sharp tug at the lead will teach him 
to remain in his position. This must be repeated 
time and again and eventually you may hunt 
him alone and allow him to do his own finding. 
Keep a lead of 10 or 12 feet on him and be sure 
to have a firm grip on it when he points and the 
birds are flushed. If he breaks, use the same 
tactics, always using the same word of command. 
Sometimes dogs are so hard-headed that the ordi- 
nary collar has no effect and it might be well, 
under such circumstances, to use the force collar. 
Whipping and harsh measures will have no effect 
but on the other hand cause the dog to become 
bird shy. On the other hand, by the use of collar 
and lead, the dog will learn by association that 
it will cause a painful experience if he breaks; 
and at the same time the punishment will not ap- 
pear as to be coming actually from you, but is 
simply the result of his breaking.—A. F. H. 
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Health 


of your Doé 
Ba ted by” 


A.A.Hermann, DVS. 


To Help Weakness in Hind Legs 

Editor:—I am writing you in regard to my 
Chesapeake retriever puppy, ten months old. He 
has a sort of weakness in his hind legs. It is not 
so noticeable now as it was, although he still 
shuffles a little. I thought he had a slight case 
of distemper, although the only thing I noticed 
was the weakness in the hind quarters, and even 
now when excited he pants rather quickly. 
Please advise me the cause of the trouble.— 


B. M. K., Ni -Bfex. 


Answer:—The shuffling may be due to a mal- 
nutrition condition called rickets, though I believe 
he had an attack of distemper which frequently 
leaves such undesirable complications to be carried 
throughout life. Distemper usually affects the 
teeth of a puppy also. Plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise and a generous portion of raw liver or beef 
with some vegetable and hard cereal twice daily 
with a tonic containing cod liver oil and bone 
phosphate will work wonders, and though the 
recovery may never be complete you are bound to 
note a satisfactory improvement. I hope the 
mange will not reappear.—A. A. H. 


Ulceration 

Editor:—This morning I lost a three-months- 
old pup, Springer spaniel. About two weeks ago 
he had a running fit. I gave him some worm 
medicine and followed it with oil. He expelled 
many worms and got some better, but started to 
vomit. I then gave 3 grains of santonin and % 
grain each day. In a few days he again suf- 
fered from stomach trouble. I then gave him 5 
grains of calomel, giving % grain in the morning, 
Y%Z grain at noon, ™% grain in the afternoon, and 
Y% grain in the evening, with ten drops of tur- 
pentine. He grew weaker and I found him dead 
in the morning. Please advise.—L. W. P., Ind. 


Answer:—Your pup evidently had a_ severe 
worm infection with ulceration of the stomach and 
bowels and though I believe the veterinarian em- 
ployed did his best, a high mortality rate would 
accompany such _ conditions. Next time worm 
your puppy when four weeks of age and repeat 
in ten days if worm infection is evident. Worm 
again at three and again at six months of age.— 
A. A. H. 

Dog’s Coat After Distemper 

Editor:—I have an eighteen-months-old collie 
which had distemper and pneumonia ten months 
ago and has apparently recovered from dis- 
temper with no signs of any after-effects except 
that he is out of condition and has a rough coat. 
Can you advise me why and what treatment to 
use?—W. H. P., Colo. 


Answer:—This is one of the conditions very 
commonly following distemper. There may be 
a permanent injury to the coat which cannot be 
corrected. Try feeding the dog on raw food or 
only slightly cooked if he will not eat the raw 
food, using one-half meat, one-fourth carrots or 
some similar vegetable, one-fourth bran or whole 
wheat bread. Give one or two raw eggs a day 
and one tablespoonful of cod liver oil two times 
daily. Brushing often helps the coat.—A. A. H. 


Barking Must be Broken 

Editor:-—I have a fine Airedale about eighteen 
months old with a peculiar habit of barking. 
At the slightest provocation, when lying in the 
home, he will bark. He is so insistent that he 
barks even when he expects to be scolded and will 
continue in a checked kind of bark while I am 
scolding him. Sometimes it seems a playful bark 
and sometimes cross, but always persistent. I will 
appreciate any advice in the matter.—J. L. C., 
Kans. 


Answer:—The barking you describe is a bad 
habit which should be curbed by a vigorous course 
of training. Evidently he does not recognize you 
as master, and some day may turn upon you and 
bite you severely. 

With a strong 2-inch band of muslin tie his 
mouth in this manner: Lay band over his 
muzzle just in front of his eyes and tie a tight 
double knot under his chin. Pass the ends back- 
ward on each side of the neck just behind the 
ears and tie firmly a second time at the back 


of the head. Lave this on continually for a 
week except at mealtimes. 

A dog bolsters his courage by the noise of his 
bark and it is sometimes necessary to operate to 
remove the bark or tone it down to a whisper to 
overcome a measure of the viciousness. Such 
operations are done painlessly under the in- 
fluence of a general anaesthetic and frequently 
save a valuable pet from being poisoned or de- 
stroyed as a nuisance.—A. A. H 


Repetition of Convulsions 

Editor:—I have a five-months-old English set- 
ter. This pup was pot-bellied when I got him 
but I gave him good food and built him up some. 
Two weeks ago he had a convulsion about 9% 
o’clock in the evening; the next morning I gave 
him two worm capsules and in twenty-four hours 
he passed a quantity of large round worms. I 
thought this treatment would be all that was 
necessary but to my surprise he just had another 
convulsion. Kindly advise cause and cure.— 
Fh. Sos Wes DAs 


Answer:—The convulsions may be the result 
of gastric and intestinal disturbances or the irrita- 
tion of worms, though the majority are cases 
* ranning fits, commonly called fright disease, 
which may reappear without warning. Prevent 
unusual exertion or excitement and give 5 grains 
of sodium bromide in each pint of drinking water 
for two weeks or longer. One-fourth grain doses 
of luminal may be given during a convulsion if 
necessary.—A. A, 

Sore Eyes 

Editor:—I wish to inquire about a treatment 
for a dog with sore eyes. The dog is a German 
shepherd, four years old and in the best of 
health and condition. 

About three months ago I noticed that his eyes 
were becoming inflamed and a growth gradually 
appeared on the edge of the eyelids. This 
growth was small, about the size of a No. 6 shot, 
two or three being on each eyelid. I used a 109 
per cent solution of argyrol and the growth dis- 
appeared, but the eyes continue to discharge a 
small amount of light-colored pus. This appears 
to interfere with his sight as he rubs his eyes 
considerably with his paws. For the past month 
have been applying daily Mercuric Oxide Yellow, 
1 per cent, but it does not seem to give much 
relief.—J. W. T., Wyo. 


Answer:—Avoid exposure to dust, wind and 
strong sunlight. With a dropper instill three or 
four drops of either a ™% per cent solution of 
mercurochrome solution or a 25 per cent solu- 
tion of Hexylresorcinol solution (Sharp & Dohme) 
into each eye. 

Repeat the drops at least three times daily. If 
recovery is not noticed in ten days take him to 
a canine specialist for a thorough examination.— 
re ie. & 

Treatment for Chronic Eczema 

Question:—I have a five-year-old blue tick 
coon hound that is troubled with the following 
ailment, which mange remedies and bathing do 
not seem to help. She began by shaking her 
head. Now there is a raw surface and bad 
odor. I also note a rawness under the tail. 
I have been feeding meat, kennel ration and 
vegetables. She is not as fat as she was and 
is outdoors most of the time.—J. H. K, Pa. 


Answer: The mange medicines you have used 
have increased the irritation of a severe chronic 
eczema and bathing is contraindicated. Feed a 
strict diet of buttermilk at one meal; alternate 
with a meal of one-half lean raw beef on bones 
or raw liver, one-fourth ground raw carrot and 
one-fourth bran. Mix 6 ounces of tannic acid 
and 1 ounce of pyoktannin purple in 1 quart of 
bathing alcohol and apply sparingly once daily 
with a paint brush to all affected areas, also 
swabbing the ears with cotton on an applicator 
soaked in the solution. When improved you 
can omit the pyoktannin purple from the for- 
mula. Give the food in the evenings and 1 
tablespoonful milk of magnesia each morning. 
—A. A. H. 

Noises Hurt Dog’s Ears 

Question:—I have a fox terrier about two 
years old. The last couple of months every 
time the telephone rings he starts to howl and he 
shakes his head as if it hurts his ears. He does 
the same thing when we play the piano but the 
radio does not seem to bother him. What 
would you suggest?—F. A. S., Mich. 

Answer:—The dog’s sense of hearing is so 
keen that noises do hurt his ears, and you can 
relieve him by keeping his ears plugged with 
soft absorbent cotton pushed deeply into each 
ear. Use pieces as large as _ hazelnuts.— 
4° 8> Th. 








“SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


Serum and Suction for 


Snake Bite 
By W. A. Bevan 


IAT sportsmen are safety-minded is amply 

evidenced by the number of inquiries sent 

to this magazine asking an opinion of the 
relative values of various first-aid outfits and 
methods of treatment for cases of snake bite. 

The manufacture in this country by Mulford 
and Company, Philadelphia, Pa., of an anti- 
venom serum has marked a great advance over 
older methods of treating snake bite, but the 
greatest contribution to our practical knowledge 
of the subject has resulted from the researches 
of Dr. Dudley Jackson, of San Antonio, Texas. 

There is an abundance of evidence that reliance 
upon Dr. Jackson’s mechanical suction mode of 
treatment, augmented by the injection of the Mul- 
ford serum, will save many lives which would 
otherwise be lost and eliminate the danger and 
suffering which are the accompaniment of every 
case treated by older methods of varying effective- 
ness. Incising a snake bite and sucking the 
wound is not new and Dr. Jackson, like many 
other surgeons in the snake-infested localities, has 
successfully treated many cases by sucking the 
wound with a breast pump, but the question arose 
whether they were on the right track or just 
lucky when Dr. Amaral stated in Nelson’s ‘‘Loose- 
leaf Medicine” and again in his book published by 
The Harvard University Press that, ‘“‘these 
methods do not produce appreciable results be- 
cause the poison, having great affinity for cell ele- 
ments, fixes itself rapidly and cannot be removed 
mechanically.”’ 

Now, to get down to brass tacks, Dr, Jackson 
started a long series of experiments on dogs in 
the spring of 1927 and at the outset the quantity 
of venom per pound of dog weight necessary to 
kill any animal in twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
was determined, and this established the M. L. D. 
or minimal lethal dose. Dogs given several times 
the M. L. D. were treated by incision and suction 
and all recovered promptly, showing no systemic 
symptoms, and only a local necrosis, The de- 
tailed results of Dr. Jackson’s experiments 
were given in a long article in The Texas State 
Journal of Medicine in July, 1927, and later 
printed in bulletin form. Many of these experi- 
ments were repeated at The Hygienic Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C., and in an American Medical 
Association bulletin, bearing the signature of W. 
T. Harrison, M. D., Surgeon U. S. Public Health 
Service, the comment is made that, “it is quite 
evident that rattlesnake venom experimentally in- 
jected into dogs can readily be removed from the 
tissue by incision and suction, an animal receiving 
as high as four minimal lethal doses recovering 
when treatment has been delayed one hour... . 
The experimental evidence here presented would 
seem to constitute rational basis for employing 
this method in the treatment of rattlesnake bite 
in human beings, either alone or in conjunction 
with Antivenin.” 


R. AMARAL, director of The Antivenin In- 
stitute of America, is responsible for the 
statement in The San Antonio Light and Evening 
News of Dec. 14, 1927, that “suction never can 
remove the poison injected by the snake’s fangs,” 
and as I cannot believe that Dr. Amaral had not 
seen the then five-months-old issue of The Texas 
State Journal of Medicine, I consider that a very 
mendacious statement. 
In view of the fact that : , 
since __ then, in Dr. 
Amaral’s own laboratory, 
his own technicians under 
Dr. Jackson’s direction 
treated a dog given five 
times the minimal lethal 
dose of rattlesnake venom 


by suction alone, which 
recovered, and another 
similarly poisoned which 


was dead in twenty-three 
hours though treated with 
three ampules (30 cubic 
centimeters) of serum. 
It seems that Dr. Amaral 


should retract his state- 
ment in Dr. Jackson’s 
own town paper unless 


he intends to remain a 
propaganist first and a 
scientist last. 


First aid for snake bite. 
3. Monarch hypodermic outfit. 
5. Mulford’s anti-venom serum outfit. 


The Mulford serum is valuable in the treat- 
ment of snake bite, but too extravagant ciaims 
have been made tor it, based upon Dr. Amaral’s 
neutralizing venom with serum in test tubes. 
Any high school biologist can make a good show- 
ing for permanganate of potash, gold chloride or 
other oxidizing agent by that method, but the real 
value of that kind of a test was known when 
Weir Mitchell was a boy. In spite of Dr. 
Amaral, Mulford and Company have issued new 
directions for the use of their serum, incorpo- 
rating directions for incision and suction, indicat- 
ing clearly that they have been unfortunate in 
their adviser and are determined to maintain their 
high standard of public service which is as altru- 
istic as commercial. One ampule of serum will 
be a help in any case of snake bite, but hope- 
lessly inadequate to treat a bad case. Dr. 
Amaral’s early statement that ten ampules, or 
100 cubic centimeters, of serum may be necessary 





RB. 


Showing the use of the suction bulb 
and syringe for irrigation im treating 
a bad case of snake bite. Note the 
bracelets of incisions made at the edge 
of swelling when treated, and the ab- 
sence of swelling following treatment 


to treat a bad bite with a Russell’s viper or a 
bush master, applies with equal force to a large 
rattler, therefore safety first says be provided with 
$100 worth of serum if you intend to rely upon 
serum alone, because that is ten times as much 
as most druggists stock. I prefer Dr. Jackson’s 
treatment alone to serum alone but consider the 
combined treatment safest and best. 


HE suction outfit used throughout Dr. Jack- 

son’s experiments and in practice at the Robt. 
B. Green Hospital, San Antonio, is sold under 
the name of the Dudley Kit by the Flack Sun- 
dries Co., San Antonio. To treat a bite in the field, 
tie a tourniquet or rubber tube around the limb 
above the bite just tight enough to stop the return 
flow of blood. Too tight a tourniquet is danger- 
ous and makes the suction harder. After paint- 
ing the area of the bite with mercurochrome, make 
a crosscut incision %4-inch deep and %-inch wide 
across each fang mark, going clear through the 
skin. Squeeze air out of the rubber bulb with 
the funnel attachment and apply it to the wound. 
Remove in a few moments, again squeeze out the 
air and repeat the process until a physician is 
reached. As the limb swells a greater quantity 
of fluid can be extracted. If you have antivenin 





1. Knife in wooden holder. 
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2. Knife in hard rubber holder. 
4. Dr. Dudley Jackson’s mechanical suction kit. 
Photo by W. A Bevan 
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inject one ampule at the site of the bite or 


under the skin of the abdomen. 

Cases of snake bite are common in the country 
around San Antonio and are generally treated 
by local physicians. Many of the most severe 
cases are sent to the Robt. B. Green Hospital and 
the experience gained in the treatment of over 
tifty cases in two years has prompted Dr. Jackson 


to formulate the following directions for phy- 
sicians: 
Release tourniquet and in a few minutes re- 


apply it just tight enough to obstruct the lymph. 
Not tight enough to obstruct the venous return 
as we know that the venom is absorbed through the 
lymphatics and not the veins. The tourniquet 
should be just above the highest point of swelling. 
If left “very loose” it can remain ten to fifteen 
hours. This will check the progress of the swell- 
ing. Plenty of free incisions are necessary. <A 
bracelet of crosscut incisions is made under novo 
caine anesthesia. Most physicians fail to make 
sufficient incisions or continue suction over suf- 
ficient time in these cases. As the swelling 
spreads, make new incisions over swollen tissue, 
continue suction over one cut and then the other. 
During the first half hour irrigate subcutaneous 
tissue around the bite with 1 or 2 per cent salt 
solution, not normal salt. Use 150 to 200 cc., 
injecting the solution under pressure while apply 
ing suction, to wash out the venom without spread 
ing it. Upon completion of irrigation after one 
hour’s suction, inject one ampule of serum into the 
immediate site of the bite. Wait 
commence suction again. Suction should be con- 
tinued as the swelling continues to 
increase, repeating it every hour for twenty min 


one hour and 


long as 


utes. Apply hot fomentations of 1 to 10,000 
bichloride of sodium or magnesium sulphate be- 
tween suction periods. Administer Epsom salts 


internally and give morphine sulphate to adults 
and paregoric to children for pain. In severe 
cases give one ampule of antivenin every two or 
three hours. In shocked cases, normal salt in 
travenous and blood transfusion have been found 
to be life-savers. 


| senaenennbe er from snake bites are usually en- 
countered twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
after the bite. During the first ten or fifteen 
hours many of these patients will look well and 
a false sense of security will develop. Venom 
is very slowly absorbed and sometimes grave sys- 
temic symptoms do not develop until the swelling 
has reached the body. As long as swelling is 
progressing continue active treatment. Do not 
discontinue suction until fifteen hours and repeat 
doses of antivenin every two or three hours if 
swelling is increasing. Most fatalities from snake 
bite are caused by an undue sense of security, 
incident to most patients doing well for the first 
fifteen hours. These patients are always under 
treated and practically never over-treated. When 
the venom is withdrawn by suction there is very 
little gangrene or destruction of tissue. Phy 
siclans may detach applicators from the rubber 
bulb and attach them to compressed air suction 
machines which are in hospitals for tonsil 
lectomies. 

Throughout Dr. Jackson’s experiments the only 
animal which could be said to have been saved 
by the use of oxidizing agents was one of two 


used 


treated under my direction. A small quantity 
of 1 per cent permanganate of potash solution 
was injected in four places around the site of 


venom injection. This dog had been given more 
than a lethal dose and was alive nine days 
later, then destroyed on account of the terrific 
proteolytic action. It was agreed that the 
anticipated proteolytic action shouid not be con 

sidered as affecting the 


experiment because no sur- 


gery was invoked to com- 
bat it. This would indi- 
cate that oxidizing agents 
will help a case but is 
no indication that they 
constitute a cure. for 
snake bite and there is no 
doubt that their injudie- 
ious use may cause very 
serious injury. 

It is obvious that this 
subject cannot be fully 
covered within the scope 
of a short article. The 


service of this magazine 
is always available to 
readers who desire more 
specific information or 
data upon recent research 
in the treatment of snake 
bite. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. 

your advertisement. 
America— 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


DOLLAR, 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can 


buy. 


and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 





Birds and Animals 


Birds and Animals 


Foxes 





GENUINE BLACK RACCOON 


. eae 


is no line of fur 5 hoeiee ig 4 offering the profits 





There 
that the raising of High Grade Black Raccoon. You 
can add a few pair of Black Raccoon to your farm and 


reap a profit that no other branch of farming will pay 
you Our stock is Registered and we are prepared to 
take care of the needs that breeders in this particular 
line demand, such as Registering, Pedigrees, Transfers 
ete. We are the originator of the Genuine Black 
Raccoon and have the largest ranch of this kind in the 
world. We have spent 20 years in getting the Black 
Raccoon to the highest quality possible. We are now 
contracting a few pair for fall delivery. We aim to 
give service to our customers, and they get the benefit 
of what we have learned in our 20 years of experience 
Visitors are always welcome at our ranch. Circular on 
breeding and care 25c. 


L. S. RUSSELL, Cardington, Ohio | 





'| The Mackensen Game Park 





Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
| Bob White Peafowl 

Pheasants Cranes 
| | Partridges Swan 
| | Quail Ornamental 
| | Deer Foxes 
| Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
| | fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
| | vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 

















Minks—Muskrats—Raccoons | 


FINEST 1929 Stock Now Rea 
PHEAS: ohh QUAILS, WILD TU RKEYS, 
PEA COCKS, WATERFOWL 


Two new “How To Make Boney With Pheasants’’ and ‘‘Fur 


Breedin poe so ** Each book ha: pages, many photographs. 
Postpaid for 10c each. Get , 

C hinchilla F Fur Rabbits 
Price List Free Prompt Shipments Free Bulletins 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 88 Springfield, Ohio 








Wire Netting at Wholesale 


irect at 
Deale1 
Prices 


-_ oN‘. 


Breed squabs end 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 





TWO 


ye: tell- 
i 
1 One is 48 


pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Books 8 and 4. 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 429 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years, umennaned any bank. 


For Pleasure and Profit 

| Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, ete. Sample copy l5c. 
Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. 
Foreign $1.50. 

AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota 


MONEY IN RABBITS 


Silver Black Fox—Heavy Weight Chinchillas 
Other leading fur breeds. 16 page catalogue of breeds, manage- 
ment, hutches, ete. Shows real opportunities in fur farming. 


Catalogue 10c. 
RANSOM FUR FARM GENEVA, OHIO 
orders 


PHEASANT EGGS AND Chix. 
for Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Reeves, 
Amherst, Vericolor, Melanotus, Swinhoe 
churian, Stamps appreciated. Lux Game 
kinton, Towa. 4-tf 
FINE SUPER ALASKAN and northern minks. Alaskan 
silver foxes and blues. Chinchilla, white flemish and 
silver fox rabbits. Herculean Fur Farms, Forest Lake, 
Minn, 7-2 
QUALITY MINK, 
Write us for description 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 
CHINCHILLA—BLUE—SILVER Black 
Big type. Mink. Booklet. Stamp. 
Rush Lake, Wis. 
BADGERS, FOXES, MINKS, raccoons, skunks, 
chinchillas, coyotes. Stanley Vejtasa, Fairdale, 
Dakota. 
RAISE FUR 
New Zealands, Bookl 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
MINK, 1929 YOUNG. Satisfaction or 
Maurice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 





























Now booking 


Man- 
Hop- 


and 
Farm, 








We have them. 
Weber’s Fur 
7-3 

Fox Rabbits. 
Brogden Farms, 
7-3 


CHOICE dark Mink. 
and prices. 








weasels, 
a 





Flemish Giants, 
Rabbitry, 


Chinchillas, 
10c, Maikranz 


RABBITS, 
et 





money back. 
e- 


A big saving on wire ng in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal Wh I 
delivery from our leone ae at Clinton, 


Chicago, 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 





Mongolians, | 





prices and prompt 
Mass.; 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis, 


1252 Tyler St., N.E, 
Minneapolis 
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aif yop ra raises 


‘iiehe ele 
We Susp 


FUR RABBITS 


rage 
each. 32. space illoatrate book catalog 
and pat Ae algo co} 


ahs 7 ene eee 
zine, tells how to ——ee rabbits for x f ge its, all for 1 ddress 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1 s Park, Missouri 


MONTCALM. 
GAME FARM) 


We breed and offer high-class Ring-Necked 
Pheasants and Wild Mallard Ducks. Birds 
of correct size and brilliant plumage. New 
blood frequently introduced. Eggs in season. 


Address: R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 














LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown, Delivery begin- 
ning in October, Order now to avoid being disap- 
pointed. We are experienced and reliable. Write for 
terms and prices, Large contracts and foreign orders 
solicited. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. 5-H. 
PHEASANTS, Wild Turkeys, Wild Waterfowl from fin- 
est game country in midwest, Bulletin free. ‘‘Small and 
Large Scale Pheasant Breeding,’”’ 15c. Otto Beyer Game 
Farm, Route 5, Box 31, Portage, Wisconsin. 
MAKE BIG PROFITS Chinchilla Rabbits. Guaranteed 
plan returns. your investment. Real money makers. 
O. Mueller, U® S. National Bank, Denver, Colorado. 
TRADE: PAIR FULL plumaged woodducks, Amherst 
and Ringneck pheasants, for trained Spaniel Retriever. 











RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FOX BREEDERS! ess yocerstnesasc 





| of mountains. 





TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
Every fox sold is bred 40 ye ~ sel = eae 
by Prize Winners 





*1928 — show, Cc hampion Tarnedge Silver ‘King no 
he Oldest U.S. 


anch mY t 


Catalog BBATIS, mm. T. 





Learn Fur F arming— 
YEAR BOOK fir Farsive Indes 


176 pages—beautifully printed and _ ilustrated. 
Tells all about fur farming, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin—write today for your copy. 


Send 26c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





























An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes fe profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and ares illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, C,, 370 od - Avenue, New York 





pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 
For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adults 
No. 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 


Box of 20 C: 1 a. 
Price: pox of 500 Copaulee $20. 
Colorado Supply House 

3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 
FOR SALE—FOX ranch. Ideal home and climate, thir- 

ty minutes drive from Denver. Foot-hills. Fine view 
Seven room strictly modern stone house. 
Fourteen new 





Four acres, two enclosed in guard-fence. 
pens. Seven pairs blues, one pair silvers. Boarding 
blues and silvers for others. A bargain at $1,500. With 
or without foxes. Terms. Owner,R3, Box 41, Golden,Colo 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 








time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley. 
Stanstead, Que. 8-6 
SILVER FOXES, LOWEST prices, highest quality 


Special offer to first purchaser in each county. Factor’s 
Fox Farm, Lancaster, Ohio. 7-6 


Kennel Department 


ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellyn Strain, 

six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and Show 
Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mohawk, 
Gladstone, Whitestone, Tony Boy. Six litters of beau- 
tiful puppies whelped May and June; mostly white and 
blue-beltons. Only the very best and guaranteed right 
$25 aoe $35 each. E. B. McIntyre, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


























Leo Robinson, 2826 Central Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. 
FOR SALE: GOLD Certificate Chinchillas, four months 
old, $3 each, also Superior Muskrats for fall delivery. 
Superior Fur Company, Clinton, Towa. 8-2 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- 
sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 6-5 
QUAIL, PARTRIDGE, AND wild ducks, all kinds, 
wanted by licensed breeder. A. C, Dinsmore, East 
Montecito St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
FOR SALE: DARK northern mink, raccoon, skunk, 
beaver, muskrat, Silver blue cross and red fox. Com- 
frey Fur Farm, Comfrey, Minn. 8-2 
ALL STAR SILVER Foxes, Blue Foxes, Mink, Rac- 


Minnesota Silver Fox and Fur 
6-3 


Mankato Fur Ranch, Mari- 
8- 


coon and Fur Rabbits. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
| RANCH MINK OF Quality. 
kato, Minn, Joe A. Bellig, Prop. 








| COON HUNTERS; THIRTY 


6 | 


Bluetick Cooners. Rea! 
water and Swamp Hunters, Fifty Black Tan, Redbone 
combination Hunters, Tree and Den Barkers, Choice old 
cooners, started dogs. All dogs tested before shipping. 
Satisfied Customers in your state. Catalogue Free. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, [Il 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 
extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox 
wolf and coyote hounds; Crackerjack Rabbit hounds 
young dogs well started on game at $15.00 each. Also 
Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cat- 
alogue 10c. 7-tf 
RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN and field broken, Long eared 
type, Beagles, also Fox Hound and Beagle crossed 
Beautiful Voices. All day hunters, routers. Catalogue 
Free. Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, 


ESAPEAKE puppies and trained dogs. 
Susanville, Calif. 7-2 








FOR SALE: 
Ralph Allen, 
































Kennel Department 


Kennel Department 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
abie. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 

cogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Ger- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 














enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Towa. tf 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES, Strongheart blood- 

lines. Females, $12.50; males, $20.00; bred females, 
$60.00. Stud dog; white puppies, $40.00. Shipped C. 
O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North 


Dakota. 7-6 
COON HUNTERS!—WE are offering the finest lot of 

coonhounds and combination hunters we ever owned, on 
free trial before you buy. Also rabbit and squirrel dogs. 
Iilustrated catalog 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn, 8-4 
HUNDRED HOUNDS ON Payments. Want Agents for 

selling Dogs and Supplies, Worm Running Fit, other 











remedies, $1. Collar Name $1, Horns $2 C. O. D. Feed 
. Guaranteed. Catalogue. Beck Brothers, DD38, 

Herrick, Tlinois. 

FOR SALE: MY pair of coonhounds of the black and 


tan breed 3% and 4 years. 
ters, Open trailers, 


Fullhounds, real fur get- 
Will make good in any climate. 
$50 on trial. Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
FOR SALE: MY widely known 4 year old coonhound, 
will trail and tree in icy water. 21 coons caught 
from him last season. First $45 gets him. Shipped on 
20 days trial. Paul Davis, B34, Charleston, Mo. 
AIREDALES ARE NOTED as hunters, fighters, retriev- 
_ers, guards and companions, Our scientific breeding 
gives you excellent quality at low cost. Pedigreed pup- 
pies $15.00 each. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn, offers for sale 
high. class coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit- 
hounds, setters and pointers. You can save money by 
getting my free catalog and how I pay express. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES: Closing out 
of three litters. Best bloodlines. While they last, males 
$35. females $30. Six to eight months old. G. A. 
Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, Route 4, Racine, Wis. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, 

















and 








trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE: MY twenty months old coonhound, helped 

tree and fight a large number of coons last season. 
First $17.50 buys him C., D. Bob Finley, B71, 
Charleston, Missouri. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired, Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 





SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs. 
C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 
3-6 


balance | 





ST. BERNARD PUPS $25 to $50 with American Ke 
nel papers. R. Colby, Loyal, i 
BEAUTIFUL CHOW PUPPIES, 
$50 each. C. Ross, Iron, Minn. 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. 
__thur Anson, Mose, N. D. : Me : 
POINTERS, SETTERS, CHESAPEAKES, cheap. Bill 


on- 
Vis. 6-3 





a real One Man dog, 
T. 





Floyd 
7-2 





Blue ribbon winners, Ar- 











McGirk, Everett, Wash. 6-3 

25. REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, 

Mayport, Pa. 7-tf 
Arms 








Nine Shot .22 Cal. on .38 Cal. Frame 


Accurate as 








a Rifle 
Target Grip. 
Longs, Short, Long Rifle. 
Action, Blue Finish. yold Super 
Sites, Only 9 shot revolver made. 
6 inch Barrel. Price $8.25, $1.00 Deposit 


on C. O Express only. None to Mass. 


Lx 
Clevelands Gun Shop, 707 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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_ Arms 
BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 


Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 













Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West Sth Street Wilmington , Delaware 














Camera and Photo Supplies 














—— MAKE MONEY in Photography. Lear ¢ " 
NEW .22 CALIBER silencers $7. Give make and model home. Spare or full time. New plan ” Nething” like 

of gun. No C. O. Ds’. O. H. Brown, Box 163, Daven- it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho og- 
port, Iowa, raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago -12 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Fishing Tackle. Trade | 5x7 NEGATIVES made from your small prize prints. 
_ —Buy—Sell all makes. Send stamps for big bargain $1.50 each (including 5x7 print). Returned pictures 
list. Emil, The Gun Man, 324 Jackson, St. Paul, Minn. 7-3 insured. Alston Studio, Littleton, NM. C 








1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


FREE CATALOGS 

















SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells. 
sighs fitted. Let us know your wants. 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 

“The American Rifleman’’ will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Dept. 2, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, 





muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel 
Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by 
other American makers. If you have any, write giving 


full description, markings, condition of finish, and price. 


| Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. 


McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Tll. Mar. 30 





GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
GREYHOUND PUPS AND mature dogs of fastest rac- 
ing stock. Only the best. No cheap dogs. Price 
$50 up. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
BROKEN REGISTERED POINTER bitch Silver Willow 
Girl, all papers, $45. Whelped April 1924, She 
is a bargain. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 
OORANG AIREDALES, LINGORUES, Coonhounds and 
rabbit hounds. Dogs shipped on trial and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Walter H. Lingo, La Rue, Ohio. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Dam daughter Cham- 
pion Obo Donatello. Priced reasonable. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 6-3 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, also Springers and 
Irish Water Spaniels, Males $15; females $10. Eli- 




















gible. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. Essex, 

Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 3-6 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES. Extremely large, 

















silky, curly coated ranch raised registered strains. 

E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 

IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. Best bloodlines, 
types, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, 

Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 

SPRINGER BITCH, thirty months, great hunter, un- 
spoiled, beauty, $35. One bitch pup, dandy, $15. Al- 

bert Fogel, Rosholt, S. D. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS FROM imported stock, Cockers 
from blue ribbon dam and Redlock Bucaneer. Dr. 
3undy, Ogden, Utah. 

ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, large, beautiful, registered. 
Children’s companion and guard, Albert Hoban, 

St. Paul, Indiana. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS, all ages. Buy at your 
own prices. Write for cCetails. Montasula Kennels, 

Missoula, Mont. 6-3 








ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, O. 6-3 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Red or Blacks. Brown 





" Water Spa . Pedigreed. E.Roberts, Sinclairville,N.Y. 
FIRST-CLASS COON and combination dogs, open and 
silent trailers. Trial. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, cheap. Trial. Hunt- 
ing Supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskia, C24, Herrick, Tl. 
IRISH, SCOTTISH AND Wire Fox Terrier puppies. Al- 
tura Kennels, Route 1, Box 250-B,.El Paso, Texas. 
WILL SELL, MY trained coonhound Kate cheap on trial, 











with easy terms. Paul Davis, B38, Charleston, Mo. 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. Also 
Bloodhounds. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. 











” 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS. OUR beautiful ‘“‘Tiger Flame 

maple and walnut, ‘“‘Tough as hickory and hard as 
nails,’”” cuts, ‘“‘The Better Blanks.’” Stock-making in- 
structions free. Descriptive treatise; ‘‘Gunstock Blanks 
of Flaming Beauty’’ for stamps. Bell, ‘“The Gunman,’’ 
Lewistown, Pa. 


OVERSTOCKED—.30-06 





CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100; 





Barr 
tf | 








Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax. 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, a 


sono. M. Je. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 GatesAve. BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS Fox Fur 

Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and _ tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 8-5 
GLASS EYES FOR taxidermists’ use, ete. Taxicer- 

mists’ supplies. Over 50 years’ experience. Finest 
work; enormous money saving. Write this day for 
cial list. Don’t overlook Theo. Zschach, Eye Manufac- 
turer and Exporter, Moenchroeden b. Coburg, Germany, 
Box 1. 8-3 
FOR SALE: TWO exceptionally large and perfect newly 

mounted Alaska moose heads 65 and 57 inches spread; 
seventeen and thirty-four points respectively. Mounted 








spe- 











.303 British $2.50 per 100; .45 Automatic $3.00 per | by best known methods of modelling taxidermy. Edwin 
100; .762 Russian $3.75 per 100; .30-30 Winchester car- | Djxon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
bine, fine, $15.00; 32 Colt revolver, good, $8.50. oO. tario. 5-tf 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
MARLIN SHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 

America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for skulls fur rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
list. Used U. 8S. Binoculars. Repairs, Clevelands, ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request 
707 Second Ave., Minneapotis, Minn. 6-tf L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash 
BIG STOCK NEW and used repeating automatic, double EXCELLENT ROCKY MOUNTAIN Bighorn sheep’s head 

barrel shotguns, trap guns, rifles, Colts, Smith and for sale. Mounted by Jonas. Duane Northup, Events 
Wessons. Gun lists 10c. Frayseths Hardware, Milan, Minn. | Enid, Oklahoma. 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 


fancy $2.50; extras 
Cc. T. Harner, 1600 
6-3 





Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 

RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 

George St., Chicago, TU. 8-6 





EDDYSTONE RIFLE, Government, cal. .30 and five hun- 
dred cartridges. New $27. Money order, Fred Hunt- 
ington, Oroville, Calif. 
GUN RESTOCKING, 
able. J. C. Denham, 





PLAIN 
8 Spring St., 


or fancy. Prices reason- 
Xenia, Ohio. 3-12 








Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 


W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Oregon 














| BAKER BOWS. YEW, lemonwood, and hickory-backed 
lemonwood, made by an expert archer and bowyer. 
Hunting equipment a specialty. All materials and ac- 
cessories. Workmanship unexcelled. Free Catalogue. 
| I. H. Baker, North Woodside, Long Island, N. Y. 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES. PRACTICAL steel joint for 
take-apart bow $1.50. Tool for feathering arrows 
$1.50. Flax bow strings, 25¢c. Port Orford arrows $4 
per dozen. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
| YEW BOWS—STAVES, materials. Quality plus. Free 
catalog. Olympic Yew Archery Shop, Port Angeles. 
Wash. 7-2 











1929 Touring Atlas 
75c Postpaid 


Here you have a full page map of 
every state in the Union, together 
with road logs, motor laws, and 
emergency helps for motor troubles 
—complete in one book, which you 
can carry with you on your trips. 
Follow the red lines which take you 
over important U. S. Highways, and 
the latest U. S. Highways markings 
are on each map. 

Fill in the coupon, with 75c and mail 
it to us NOW—PLAN YOUR 
TRIPS BEFORE YOUR START! 


BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 
75c—Send me new 1929 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St., 
Enclosed find 

Touring Atlas. 


Name 





Address 




















96 


Taxidermy 


ie he Deer antlers, etc. S. 
Mass. 


lion 





BIG game heads. 
Taxidermist, Roslindale, 


SOME fine bear and 
Evarts, Salmon, Idaho. 


Books and Magazines 


FOR SALE: 
Gerhardt, 


FOR SALE: 
__ skulls Cc. K 





hides with 
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FUR-FISH-GAME 


This magazine is now one of 
real PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, being an old publi- 
cation with change of name 
and enlarged by none other 
than A. R. Harding, whose 
years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fast- 
est growing in the field of 
sports—containing 80 to 100 
pages, stories and articles on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc., 
each issue well illustrated 
with departments: The Gun 
Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto- 
Travel and Camp; Fish and 
Tackle; Woodcraft; The Fur 
Markets; The Trap Line; The 
Question Box. 


Published monthly, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 
Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year Only 40 Cents 


Write your name and address, enclose with 40 cents—cash: 
check; money order or stamps—for this wonderful magazine 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 





Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


F Fishing Tackle 7 


TACKLE BARGAINS: 10c Trout Flies, assortment of 
20, $1.00 25e Bass Flies, assortment of 8, $1.00. 
$1.00 Casting Plugs, 3 for $1.25. 30c Trout Leader, 
two dropper, 6 feet, 5 for $1.00. $5.00 Heddon Split 
Bamboo Casting Rods, 4%, 5 feet, $3.25. $1.75 Black 
Silk Casting Line, 50 yds., 95c. Catalogue free with 
order. Satisfaction or money back, Fisherman Supply 
Co., 2621 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 2 
SINKER MOLDS— FOR ~ making your ‘own sinkers, All 
popular sizes, easy to operate, last a life time, com- 
plete instructions with mold $1. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rap‘ds, Towa Sa ee 4-6 
800R CLAMS, BEST Catfish Bait, “ post- 














two pounds, 


paid, $1. Doughbait, excellent Carp bait, two pounds, 
postpaid, $1 Curtis Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 6-3 
LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR Black Bass, 75c per dozen 





postpaid. Make remittance by Money order or check. 
Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. : 7-2 
Indian Curios ; 

BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 


logue, 25c ‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios, Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. 


Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, ,_ Mich. 


Homesteads and Lands ae 
AVOCAD ~ Groves pay enormous 


dividends. 100% or 


more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
—commence bearing this year. Chance on 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, Illus. 
Book FREE. Avocado Park Groves, O.L., Miami, Florida 
KENT TIMBER COMPANY, 7,000 acres covering an 
entire island on the Atlantic Coast with up-to-date | 


Offered at a bargain. If a party of about 
interested in purchasing approxi- 
mately 7,000 acres of timber land and marshes, 
makes the entire Durant’s Island on the eastern coast 
of North Carolina, a fine hunting and fishing preserve 


Club House. 
fifteen gentlemen are 


on Albermarle Sound, with a good club house, address 
Kent Timber Company, 78 Carroll St., Binghamton, 
New York, for price and full particulars. We desire to 


deal _w'th principals as no commissions will be paid. 
A RECREATIONAL AND Business Opportunity, 180 
acres, including 80 acres privately owned, spring fed 
lake with outlet. All enclosed with regulation netting 
and sheet metal strip. Abundantly stocked with game 
fish, also has excellent duck pass. Plenty aquatic feed, 
large rice beds, etc. Ideally adapted for Beaver, Musk- 
rats. 2,000 to 4,000 rats in lake, insuring profitable 
income. Two room cottage close to town, on good high- 
way. Must sell. Emil Berglund, 608 Nicollett, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
FOR SALE: STEELHEAD Lodge, 
beautiful Rogue River at mouth 





ninety acres on the 
of Hell’s Gate can- 





yon in wilds of southern Oregon. Three fourths mite 

ri-er front. Salmon, Steelhead, Trout, Lion, Deer and 

Cat. Secluded yet accessible, Ideal private retreat. Terms. 

No tredes. W. A. Moser, Grants Pass, Oregon. 

$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—>) acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 

trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 


Kans. . __ 6-6 
WONDERFUL OPPOKTU NITY, HUNDRED acre Ca- 
nadian fishing and hunting camp. Lake frontage. 
Price $350. Robinson, 33 Gibson, Hamilton, Can. _ 5tf 
FOR SALE: 640 A ranch in Brown Co., Nebr., $5,000, 
and land in Minn. on good fishing, hunting and trap- 
ping lake. H. H. Rohwer, Ft. Calhoun, Wash 














SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 7-2 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
|} in swarms, 


Outdoor Life e] Outdoor Recreation 


Wild Duck Attractions | 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice and book. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B 
Oshkosh, Wis. 











FEED THE DUCKS 


and specialty of ducks 
Bring the 


I have made a study } 
and geese—their habits and feeding. | 
ducks to your place with my wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three | 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond. 
Write or wire for information and prices per 
bushel. 
R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N.C. 
| 















Terrell’s famous sure 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting. More seed for your money 
this month. Muskgrass now ready. 
Wild Rice September lst. Free 
Booklet. Write 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


My ‘ 
363 A Blk. Oshkosh, Wisconsin Tr’ 














Miscellaneous 
Why Not gathering butterflies, yt fis 
@ oundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort 





$1 to $7 San simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c¢ (not 
stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus before 
a Ten, SINCLAIR Dealer in Insects 

R. + Dealer In 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, California 








Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting mate- 


Harris Tweed 3 get=22"= 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 


A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 


CAMPCRAFT 


























How to Make a Log Cabin 

ve A EEE 
How to Use Balloon Silk 30e 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods. 50e 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps te 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 























DECOYS $5 DOZ.; Duck Calls $1.75; Grass Duck | 

Blinds 50c running ft.; Decoy Paint, Glass Eyes, etc. 

Write catalog. Southern Mail d 40., Pasce la, 
Miss. ‘ ee ee Se Ss | eee ,BINOCULAR, field-glass, | telescope | bargains; 
= 7 a slightly used, $1.75 up. 8x prism binoculars, $9. 
. iy 7 BPD RICE weite ter yell a | Busch, Du Maurier, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, Schutz, 
State. Wild Rice Co., Callaway, Minn. i 7-9 | ete., 3 to 34 power. World’s largest assortment, catalog 
- : = - ~ = Be y 2 pt. 18-A, E : ae 2 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special | et-__DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 18-A. Elmirs, N.Y 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- “annety, Ait- | MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Home. Costs near 5 
kin, Minnesota. July ’30 cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense 
| DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write | Profits, Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. | Refinishing metalware, etc, Outfits furnished. Details 
2-12 | free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Ind. 8-3 
“THE PILL THAT Will’? New idea, double strength 


Chief Flying | 
8-6 


which | 





Old Coins 


RARE UNITED STATES “and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado, _ tf 
Cc ALIFORNIA ~ GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece end catalogue, 10c. 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Where-To-Go 








half-dollar 
Norman 
4 





HE NRY KU RRY, Yellow Jacket Ranch, ” Forney, Idaho, 
in biggest big game country in Idaho. Hunting, 
fully equipped pack horses and camp equipment. Each | 
party provided with reliable western horse and with 
cowboy stock saddle. Kurry guide for summer tourists and 








fall hunting. Lots of fish, deer, bear, goat, sheep. 5-6 
Trapping 
GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 


two trigger traps. Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. 
Fibbs & Son, Dept. 17-H, Chester, Pa. 


TRAPPERS: THE BEST book on fox trapping ever 
written, Six old reliable scent recipes and six best 
setting methods $1. Ernest A. Brown, Gorham, Maine. 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farmers, 
hunters and trappers. The author answers thousands of 
questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every 
day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 | Curtis Street Denver, Colorade 

















MAN TONIC and Pep Producer. 
. = 


Absolutely amazing 

One dollar proves it and I don’t mean ‘“‘may- 
By return mail, sealed. Dr. Geo, Bobertz, 44 
Ses tz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


EXPERIENCED CAMPERS CHOOSE my 





self-heating 








gasoline iron, price $7.50, and gasoline lamp, price 
$10.50, packed in handy carrying cases. J. R. Ester, 
P. O. Box 41, Milford, Ill. 
FOR SALE: ENGLISH Irish and Pointers, all regis- 
tered. Best of breeding. Three months old females 
$12.50. Dogs $25. K. Wimple, c/o Fire Dept. Chick- 
asha, Okla, 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man. Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
OUTDOOR GOV’T JOBS; $125-$200 month; 

Patrol forests; Protect game. 
Details free. Write Bradley Inst., 
SALE OR TRADE: 

checkwriter, Saxophone, 
revolver. Earl Warring, 
JOIN US IN Mining. 

your interest free 
Tacoma, Washington, 





Vacation. 
Qualify for vacancies. 
A-1, Denver, Colo. 


Prism binoculars, typewriter, 
watch. Want shotgun, rifle, 
New Hartford, Iowa. 


We refund investment and give 
Marshall L, Wotton, Box 1544, 











TRAPPERS: 3 REAL bait receipts for fox, coyote, 
mink, skunk, opossum, no fake, $1. M. 
Blairstown, Mo. 


coon, 
J. Carney, 





TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-ll, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 6-3 





FISHERMEN: A REAL bait receipt for hooks or traps. 
Brings the fish 50c. M. J. Carney, Blairstown, Md. 





Fifty Years on the Old Frontier 






By Capt. Jas. H. Cook 
300 pages—tiberally Illustratad. 


This book offers some real entertaining 
reading, and of an authentic nature with 
historical value. 
the early days in the West. 

Capt. 
word held the essence of danger and ro- 
mance to youth. He was a hunter of big 
game when the Rockies were still visited 
by great game hunters of Europe. He was 
a friend to the Indians when they knew 
little friendship for any white man. 

Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 


Full of exciting events of 


Cook was a cowboy when that 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 
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TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
ach subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 














“Your book is very quneunlennnite quality 
interesting and instruc- * r = that counts and that’s 
tive. it ie particularly Nine V olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because —_—_— interesting little book.” 
it deals with ALL the 1. Fishing Facts. 
varieties of fish common By Sheridan R. Jones “le j hite the ‘ 
to these parts.’’-—D. H. - ‘ Just hits t a ae 
W.. Ohio. 2. Bait Casting and regardless how smart 
. By Sheridan R. Jones you may think your- 
“Tt ig the best and most | 3. Fly Casting ao see one, staat 
practical book for the By Sheridan R. Jones houshé of.°--5, K. 
money I have read. 4. Autocamping Kans. p 
This set of books will be Facts, 
worth its weight in gold By F. E. Brimmer 
to either novice or ’ 
expert.”—J. Z., Ill. 5. Camper's Man- 


“It is just what I have 
aaa been looking for. Any 
Bate Miho one of the kinks is worth 

y on siete the price of the book 
for it if I couldn't get 6. Wing Shooting, and your illustrations 
another one.’’—C. M., By Chas. Askins are sure good.’’—J. J. ht., 
Minna. 7. Big Game Hunt- Minn. 


“T wouldn't take $5.00 


ing, 
By Townse nd Whelen oe re en ee 
of ‘Fishing Facts’—I 8. Shooting Facts. its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue By Chas. Askins read and it will teach 
of the — series. Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- By Cal. Johnson as the  beginner.’’-—F. 
sideration outside its E. Me, Ill. 


Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 


“IT think just this much 











Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them. 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


# 
g OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. AG 


I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 
At 25c per book Ienclose $... . for books numbered 





—1 am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 
U. 8. subscriptions only.) 


i a i li i el ll Peay: 
Weta ea aea aa a aa @ a 










CENTER FIRE 


=> =o» 
RIM FIRE 
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Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridges are made in 
all the popular sizes-rim “| 
Fire andcenter Fire - for 
rifles, pistols and_revolvers 
yee is Al0 gauge shotgun 
she 

They protect the inside of 
the barrel From rust.corro- 
sion,and pitting. There is 
ONLY ONE KL ANBORE 
-dont submit to substitutions. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25Broadway New York City 


EAR 


CARTRIDGE: 














